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ARTHUR ‘ 

pianist, who, during October, played 
recitals in the following places: Scar- 
School, Rye Country School, 
oph’s Academy, Brentwood, L. I., 
the Wilson School in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and for the Monday Club in New Mil- 
ford, Conn. In the school recitals he 
explained the various numbers and told 
stories connected with them, which 
necdicss to say, stimulated much en- pes ’ 

thusiasm among the pupils and teachers. JACQUES PILLOIS, 
IND PHYLLIS KRAEUTER, Mr. Warwick is planning to develop modern French composer, lecturer, linguist, member 
this phase of his work because he feels of the staff of New York University, who announces 
it is a thing the schools can use and a lecture, January 5, on The Contemporary French 
will meed. Lecturing in connection Song, with vocal illustrations by Siby ‘ebbe, in the 
audiences thre many engagements and re-engage- with orchestra music is not net t French Instituie, New York. He i: work on a 
teachers at the Institute Mr. Warwick believes very little of tt Rhapsodie Mediterranee for the Carolyn Beebe 
of Musical the Juilliard Scho w York. Mr. Kraeuter has been done in the high schools with er Music Society. Before coming to America 
recently dut former successes when appeared in recital piano literature was musical editor of leading French periodicals ; 
bene Ital Le tide du Concert of Paris printed a futuristic 
semblance of his countenance on the front page, with 
mention of his works, performed at the Concerts du 
L’Ocuvre Inedite « by G. L. Manuel 


violinist and l cti appeared in joint recital at 
Unity House, Mont V. J., on ember 14, accompanied 

their sister, Leonor r. These artists are well known t 
Ne ras Jer Se 


ments. Karl and Leonore 
} 


MACKENZIE, 

pianist and teacher, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
four of whose pupils have opened their 
own studios this season. They are 
Varion Slocum, Jackson, Mich.; 
Viriam Johnson, Ellwood City, Pa.; 
Varion Har Bradford, Pa.; and 
Elizabeth iolson, the Wéinchester 
School, Pittsburgh. Miss MacKenzie 
herself was trained Tobias Matthay 
of London, and is an exponent of his 

inciples. She has also studied with 

of Lhevinne. hie © Parry.) 


JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 

dean of the Dunnina System of Improved Music Study, and her recent teachers’ 
class which was held in Colorado Springs, Col. The picture was taken at the home 
of Henrietta Templeton, Colorado state president. Following this class, Mrs. Carrick 
{1LBERTO BIMBONI lectured on music study in the life of the child in Los Angele an Francisco and 
, tor ar ocal teacher, member of the faculty of the Curtis Institute of Berkeley. Mrs. Carrick’s home is in Portland, Ore., but she conducts classes all 
given two years ago in over the United States, including New York. Those in the picture are: Left to right 
} of } , eated) Henrietta Templeton, Ethel McCurdy, Inez Lear, Elizette Barlow, 
k, Grace E. Hamilton, Opal Rather, Lucille Palmer, Bonnye Beth Baker, 
Institute of Music, director of the Orpheus Club, Philadelphia, and is at Joy Turner Moses, Grace Kirk, Gladys M. Glenn, Clyde Templeton; 
compositio On December 10 Mr. Bimboni conducted the Orpheus Club (second ro standing ) Blanche Roescher, Idelma Conoley, Francene Fahs, Ethel 
h and Handel and a new number by Burleigh. Tabb, Florence Vinyard, Corrinne Terhune, Gertrude S. Markley, Gertrude Rascoe, 

; Norma Prothro, Ardath Joknson, Lucille Wagenfeldt, and Mrs. Hamilton. 


se successful opera, Winona, was 
an audience of 9,000, was director of the National Opera Company, 
C., and of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. He is now operatic coach 


on a ne 
oaram cn icl M ‘ of Bac 
by Albert Petersen) 


(See Additional Pictures on Inside Back Cover) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Iratian aND Frencnu Opera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 


herman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: TRafalgar 7-6701 


Member of Eeeulty of the Institute of Musical Art, 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


h St., New York 
Tel. 47 9-5956 


Studio: 
Guiowy Hall, +o Wes S7th St., New York City 
140 East City 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 


Member of American String Quartet, Available 
< F 





for Concerts. 


mpbony Orchestra 
3335 Steuben p—~ od 


Tel: "OLinville 2-8843 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
HER OF PIANO 
"Chess in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St. N. Y.C, Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—ArtTIst-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 


MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessiz B. Gispes and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Tuesdays 


Hotel, New York. Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
& Fridays, Great Northern 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


1 Adrian Ave., New York 


Organist Park Slope M. EB. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. MArble 7-5489 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone CIrcle 7-9873 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


f the Juilliard Music Schoo 
ieainer Course at Barri: 
Barrington, ass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Faculty 5 of the Institute of > jae Art 
on School, Great 


New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEciaList 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: 


PEnn, 6-2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


oem, Opera House Bidg., 
7 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 


T hy : rt y 





1425 aes. N. ¥. 
oa 5 


6-2634 and saan 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


way, New York 


Residence ‘'el., SEdgwick 3-4344 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart mg ~ 
of Harrisburg, 
Studio: 58 West 55th 


teost, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND acme 


205 West 57th Stree! 
New York, N. Y. P ny CIrcle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons [> showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

rite for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, 
Tel. PEnn. 6-2634 


mE 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Deceeer eae READING 
COMPA 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 7-1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 


8 New York 
Telephone: GRamercy §-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of f Music & Arts, 
310 West Jind St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voicz, Harmony ann 
ComPosiT’on 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn,. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
Grapuate 
PIaNo a ae 


Coursss 


Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City TRafalgar 7-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 

New York Phone: Circle 7-0187 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall. New Wath 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y 
Phores: PEnn. 6-4119 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: Bg East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

NEILSEN, GEORGES PARLAncer, 
LYDIA LSFaOvS 

132 West 74th Street : 

Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 


ALICE 


: New York City 
Leules Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In ‘larrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
—<— French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New Yor 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





,_—_———— FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 


Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music— Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 








OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





= GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


N. ¥ 





lama EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 


301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





0 eee JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Coneert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


r. 4 PILLOIS eer -; sf (a 


COMPOSER 
Harmony, Composition, Interpretation in — 
French Classic and Modern Reperto 
jos in New York City 
100 Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 
or Call. Tel. Bronxville 5613 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 


our ~ on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
915 Carneois HALt, N. Y. Tel Circle 717-2634 


> MARGOLIS «atte 
L 1425 Broadway, Guite 38, New York City 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teecher of Sirging — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th St., New York Phone: CIrcle 7-4468 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of MosicaL Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
HOTEL ROYAL, 535 W. 112th St., 
Tel.: CAthedral 8-7570 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Studio: 4835 Lake Park Aven Chicago 
Phone Kenwood 8161 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 


Boloist 8t. Bartholomew's 
28 East 70th St., New. York 
Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Concertmaster of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Teaching at American Conservatory of Music 
Address Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphis 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W. 

57th St., New York Tel. Circle 7-6810 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 
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; WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 4th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. PEnn, 6-4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
CIrele 7-9020 





TEACHER 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 


OnPrr~<s 








MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
“saunwis “reroax”| 





[DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Heensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Maze School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


,WEINBERG 


C Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 
Studio: 170 West @9th St.. New York 
Phone: SChuyler 4-7160 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilsen Lamb, Metro; olitan Bidg., Orange, N. J 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Colevatare Soprano 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN 8TUDIO 
EXPONENT OF PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West 90th St., N. Y.C. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


wowee MO WE sain 


166 W.72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Phone Riverside 9-1464 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND a 
Assistant to Alberto Jonas, Author of the famous 
“Master School of Piano le oe 
New York: 817 Hall 
Srupios {Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. \(Wedoeedar) 
Atlantic City: 41 South Windsor 
7-2916—Locust ia) Ben | 2-4464 


Studio: 35 W. 51 &.. 
N.Y. Tel. Circle 7-1617 

















Address: 





























TeLeruones: Circle 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Chur 
07 West 79th St., New York City Tel.:SUs. 7- T197 








MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HowenHUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
— Courses for Teachers 
Studio: gy me Bids. 118 - 67th St. 

dress: 144 E. 150th 


Tel. mote Haven 9-0363, New  Vvork 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1436 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


Broadway. N. Y. 
Tel.: PEnn 6-2634 





COURIER 


‘iKEATOR 


Organist-Director Morrow — Church, 
Maplewood, N. 


Roxy Male —_ and Mixed Chorus 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 


1930 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vora! Bauste 


nesnereertan OPERA HOUSE sree New York 


Suite 8. hone: ee 6-2634 


December 20, 





BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenur in Foremost Theaters of raion world 
Voice Placing, Italian Methed—Coaching for 
Orateorie,Concert. Suite70, ania aia 


ROYA 


D 
5 SOPRANO 
E 
s 





NEW YORK CITY 


BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrisen 2303 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF OF vonca 
Columbia School of 
sos. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Resid Studio, 131 W. 72nd St. Phone SUs. 71-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway = 113 W. Sith &., N. ¥. 











SOPRANO 
Teacher of Sin 
236 West 70th St., 


ng 
dio: York Ci 
TRafalgar 7-7232 ~~ = 


By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


ical Interpretations for Young People 











K RAF T 


Concert - TENOK - Oraterice 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS AOCEPTED 


Srupio :149 W. 85th St., N.Y. Tel. ENdicott 2-8856 
Vice- Solumbis Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


rt Org 
en, The Briek Chureb and Union 


Seminary. 
Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


i BUTLER 




















Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ii. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. LAfayette 3-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman SQuage Strupios: 160 W. 13rd Bt., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


EACHER OF VOICE 
120 Wan 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS | ng 


Tmaceer OF Many Prominent Pianists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


iumin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 























MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and ber own com- 
positions. Available for —— © 
A. W. A. Club, 353 W. 57th t. New York 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 








hates Chicago Musical Colle; 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND ew ooo Ragcrtacs 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 
Studio: 616 STEINWAY HALL, ell YORK CITY 
Telephone: ClIrcle 7-827 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


Lardy nag 
Ravinia Opera 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ih. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voios PLACEMBNT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
New York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 10th Floor 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone BRyant 9-3813 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York A 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
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The present tendency to neglect the piano 
as a medium of music study is a tendency to 
be deplored and vigorously combated by 
every educator. There is 
no instrument which so 
combines in itself the 
possibilities of all types 
of musical expression. It 
has lyrical, contrapuntal 
and harmonic resources 
still unexplored, and in 
the hands of an artist be- 
comes at times symphonic 
in proportion. 

As an aid to the stu- 
dent there is no instru- 
ment so useful. Whether 
in the learning of a song, 
the accompaniment of a 
solo instrument, the study of operatic or 
symphonic sceres, or in the study of its own 
literature it gives entree to every field of 
musical thought. 

In the past, ability to play the piano has 
always been considered a necessary part of 


HOWARD 
HANSON 


PIANO POSSIBILITIES 


By 


the equipment of any first-rate musician. In 
the face of this tradition, it is difficult to 
understand the reason for the apparent lack 
of interest in the piano at the present time. 

A brief study of the history of recent mu- 
sical development in this country will, I be- 
lieve, reveal some reasons for this neglect. 
Music has had its greatest and most fruitful 
development in the past few years in the 
public schools. The rise of orchestral and 
band music of high calibre in our high 
schools is a phenomenon unsurpassed in our 
musical history. 


Aor awe - 


It will be observed, however, that this de- 
velopment has been largely a group develop- 
ment. The orchestras, bands and choruses 
fostered in our schools are essentially social, 
that is, group activities. Though the incen- 
tive toward individual performance, espe- 
cially among the principals of the orchestras, 
is not lacking, nevertheless, the organization 
grows as a body rather than as a collection 
of individuals. All of the factors which 
make for the success of any group activity 
play their part here. There is the competi- 
tion of the members with one another, the 


recognition of merit by the assignment to 
“first” desks, the joy of ensemble and the 
social pleasure of taking part in a worth- 
while activity with others. 

The piano, viewed from this standpoint, is 
a lonesome instrument. The piano student, 
whether in practice or performance, is usu- 
ally alone. He misses the opportunity of 
working with others; not for him the joys 
of ensemble or the pleasure of participating 
with a group of his fellows in the perform- 
ance of music. 

I do not, of course, maintain that this 
“lonesomeness” of the piano student is the 
entire explanation of the reason why so 
many boys and girls are forsaking the in- 
strument in favor of band and orchestral 
instruments. The radio, with its continuous 
outpouring of sounds of every description 
from morning to night, is undoubtedly to 
blame for the fact that a large number of 
people prefer to have their music presented 
to them completely manufactured rather 
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Seven Managerial Bureaus 
Join in Merger With the 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, Evans & Salter, Haensel & Jones, Community 
“Concerts Corporation, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and 
~~ Judson Radio Program Corporation Form an Alliance 

™ __Arthur Judson to Be President; F. C. Coppicus, 


Executive Vice-President; 


Ralph F. Colin, 


Treasurer; F.C. Schang, Secretary— 
Organization to Begin January 1 


Announcement was made last week of distributed throughout the country to an- 


the formation of Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion, a merger of Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau, Evans & Salter, Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
Haensel & Jones, Judson Radio Program 
Corporation and Community Concerts Cor- 
poration. The new corporation will be af- 
filiated with Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, an international radio network of 
seventy-six stations whose key is WABC, 
New York. A year ago this system formed 
an alliance with Paramount Publix Cor- 
poration, and it now extends its operation 
in the musical field. ; 

The various component firms of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation will merge their offices 
on January 1 in the Steinway Building, but 
will operate under their own names as divi- 
sions of this corporation, and the personnel 
serving the artists under the various man- 
agements will continue to serve them as in 
the past. . 

Arthur Judson will be president of the 
new corporation, and F. C. Coppicus, execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of production. 
William S. Paley, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, will be chairman of 
the board. John Trevor Adams, Edward 
Klauber, Lawrence Evans, Jack Salter, Fitz- 
hugh Haensel, Howard Taylor and Horace 
Parmelee will be vice-presidents in charge of 
various departments. Ralph F. Colin will 
be treasurer, and Frederick C. Schang, Jr., 
will be secretary and sales manager. 

Immediate effects of this consolidation 
should result in greatly improved and eco- 
nomical routings for artists, with schedules 
arranged to avoid duplication and better pro- 
tection for local managements. As a case 
in point, artists in the past have been booked 
for isolated dates in Texas, where the rail- 
roads and time lost in playing the date have 
absorbed most of the fee. Also, some towns 
have had as many as three pianists in one 
week and then no concerts of any sort for a 
lapse of two months. The Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation will bend every effort to 
give every community a balanced ration of 
musical performers. ; : 

The corporation will also be in an imme- 
diate organized position to bolster local con- 
cert managements which need it, to put new 
life and spirit into them, as well as to afford 
them better protection in their competitive 
fields. One immediate benefit, for instance, 
will be found in the voluntary offer of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System to put on 
the air announcements of New York con- 
certs by artists under the management. of 
the component members of this corporation, 
and also to cause their seventy-six stations 


nounce locally engagements by the artists in 
cities where these stations are located. 
Another important result of this affiliation 
will be the immediate expansion of the Com- 
munity Concerts Corporation, dedicated to 
the establishment of courses in smaller com- 
munities, where concerts have not been given, 
or where they have been presented unsuc- 
cessfully. The engagement as General Man- 
ager of the Community Concerts Corporation 
of Ward A. French, long experienced in the 
operation of the plan, has already been an- 
nounced, and the field staff of Community 


Concerts Corporation will be reorganized and 
increased under Mr. French’s direction. 

Arthur Judson, president of the new cor- 
poration, will continue his work as manager 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony and Philadel- 
phia Orchestras, and will have charge of 
the general organization of the new corpor- 
ation. 

F. C. Coppicus, executive vice-president, 
will be in charge of production, will super- 
vise the details of Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau list and will represent the corporation 
in all transactions in Great Britain and con- 
tinental Europe. 

John Trevor Adams will be manager of 
the Judson Radio Program Corporation and 
supervise all radio and mechanical recording 
work by artists of the corporation. 

Lawrence Evans and Jack Salter will 
manage the artists under their division, and 
in addition develop contacts in the motion 
picture world. 

Fitzhugh Haensel will have charge of the 
recital department and will be general office 
manager, being assisted by Horace Parme- 
lee; they will also directly supervise the 
artists under the management of Haensel & 
Jones. 

Howard Taylor will direct the further ex- 
pansion of the American Opera Company 
and supervise the artists under the manage- 
ment of Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son and the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 

Frederick C. Schang, Jr., will be sales 
manager for the corporation and supervise 
the advertising, publicity and road force. 

It is fully expected that important em- 
ployees whose work has been an element in 
the success of the member corporations will 

(Continued on page 21) 





Forrest’s Camille 


Given 


World Premiere in Chicago 


Civic Opera Company Offers Brilliant Performance of Local 
Composer’s Work Before Sold Out House—Excellent Cast 
Enthusiastically Applauded—Other Operas of the Week 


Cuicaco—The long heralded world pre- 
miere of Hamilton Forrest’s Camille finally 
took place on December 10, before a sold-out 
house, and was produced in a manner entirely 
to the credit of our company, to the glorifi- 
cation of its personnel and of its manage- 
ment. 

Before reviewing the performance it must 
be stated in all truth that the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in putting on the new work. The scen- 
ery, of which we will speak more at length 
later in this review, was gorgeous, and 
Camille, having been rehearsed many, many 
times, was presented under the best possible 


auspices. 
THe Piotr 


Hamilton Forrest, young American com- 
poser, was right in drawing his inspiration 
for Camille from the famous story and play 
of Alexander Dumas, fils, making it modern 
by introducing a language that is not spoken 
on the Boulevard St. Germain, nor for that 
matter, used among the French demi-mon- 
daine, of whom Marguerite Gautier was an 
example. 

Forrest has followed minutely the book 
of the French author, with the exception that 
he has added a prologue and introduced a 
new element into the Camille theme. After 
old Duval asks Marguerite to give up Ar- 
mand so that his sister may contract an hon- 
orable marriage, and when after a lengthy 


struggle she finally agrees to give up her 
lover, she throws her arms around old Duval 
as Armand enters the room and speaks a 
few words meant to indicate that she has 
been the father’s mistress. This was a happy 
thought in Forrest’s conception of the drama. 
It adds a new note and makes the plot more 
forceful than in the old version and the de- 
votion of Marguerite more touching. That 
beau geste of self-resignation is a contrast 
to the selfish motive of old Duval, who, nat- 
urally later on tells the truth to his son, who 
returns to have his mistress die in his 
arms. 
THE SCENERY 

The prologue brought out a new idea, as 
when the curtain rose on the opera there was 
on the stage only a huge book on which was 
written “Camille.” Then came a young per- 
son who opened its pages and disclosed a 
vestibule at the Paris Opera Comique, then 
another page was turned and we got a 
glimpse of Marguerite Gautier sitting in her 
box at the opera being introduced to Ar- 
mand. The first act takes place at a fashion- 
able gambling house two years later. The 
second act brings us to Marguerite’s salon 
six months later and the last to her boudoir. 

Those various scenes, as already stated, 
were gorgeously presented, the scenery of 
the gambling house surpassing in beauty per- 
haps anything ever presented on our opera 

(Continued on page 12) 


Pavlowa to Tour America Next 
Season After Six Years’ Absence 


After six years’ absence, Anna Pavlowa 
will return to America for an extended tour 
next fall under the direction of the NBC 
Artists Service, George Engels, managing 
director. The tour will cover about seventy- 
five cities in the United States, opening next 
October in New York. Escudero, celebrated 
Spanish dancer, is expected to come with the 
company which Pavlowa will bring with her. 
During this tour Pavlowa intends to depart 
from the traditional ballet formerly asso- 
ciated with her, making more personal ap- 
pearances on the stage and presenting more 
individual dances and divertissements. 

Since her last tour of America in the season 
of '24-25, Pavlowa has appeared extensively 
in Europe, has been twice to Australia and 
once to South Africa and the Orient. At 
present she is enjoying an extensive tour of 
the British Isles. She makes her home in 
London. Since the beginning of her public 
career when she was sixteen years old, she 
has been one of the most widely traveled of 
artists, having covered nearly 350,000 miles in 
her tours, which took her all over the world. 


Los Angeles Orchestra to Have 
Good Will Mexican Tour 


Los ANGELES, December 15 (By Special 
Telegram) .—The Philharmonic Orchestra is 
planning a trip to Mexico City during the 
first two weeks in May for eight concerts. 
The full orchestra of ninety-six men, with 
Dr. Artur Rodzinsky at the helm, will go. 
The Mexican government, recognizing in 
this enterprise a good will international tour, 
guarantees rail fare from El Paso to Mexico 
City and return. te 


New York Engagement of German 
Grand Opera 

Additional bookings for the third Ameri- 

can tour of the German Grand Opera Com- 

pany have made it necessary to postpone for 

one week the date of the New York opening. 

his delay also has necessitated a change in 


the theater already engaged. The company 
will begin a week’s engagement with Tristan 
und Isolde at Mecca Temple, on March 16. 


Poliakova Concert Postponed 


Because of an affection of the throat, the 
result of a cold contracted by the singer dur 
ing her visit to Philadelphia last week, Poli- 
akova, Russian gypsy singer, was compelled 
by her physician to cancel her recital at the 
Chanin Theater for Sunday evening, De- 
cember 14. The house was entirely sold 
out. However, tickets for last Sunday's 
event will be honored on Sunday evening, 
December 21, at the same theater when the 
scheduled program will be sung. 


Erika Morini Sails 
Erika Morini, violinist, sailed on Decem- 
ber 15 on the S.S. Europa to fulfill European 


engagements. She will return next year un- 
der the management of R. E. Johnston. 


La Mance Scores in Caracas 


According to a cable received from 
Caracas, Eleanor La Mance achieved a great 
success in Aida, La Gioconda and Lohengrin 
with the Bracale Opera Company. 


Longone for Dal Verme 
According to a cable received by the 
Musicat Courter from Milan, Paul Lon- 
gone wili direct the fall season of the Dal 
Verme Opera. 
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CHANSON CANADIENNE 


Gregorian Chant and the Dorian Scale Have Much to Do With the Way the French Farmer in Canada 
Whiles His Lighter Moments in Song. Canadian Examples Differ Widely From the Originals, and 
the Innumerable “Harmonized” Collections Are Too Artificial for Words 


Just north of us lies a moister land of 
vast, surpassing flatness; acres of green 
patches neatly fenced, of quaint, picture-book 
farm houses, each sheltered by some stately 
elm or poplar. It is a land of grave polite 
ness, where no one speaks English, but a 
French extant under Louis XIV, where the 
Catholic Church rules benignly and where 
the children always laugh. 

I speak of French Canada, in the Province 
of Quebec. My journey into these semi- 
foreign parts was prompted, not by the uni- 
versal thirst which so besets our Americans 
on the wing, but by a desire to probe more 
deeply the first causes of a most engaging 
form of folk song. It has become the fash- 
ion, in the hothouse atmosphere of concert 
halls, to dote unknowingly upon the exotic 
fancies dished up to us as harmonized folk 
song. Like most fashions, this is a shallow 
one, for the seed of folk song lies in a spon- 
taneous crudity, a rugged indifference to 
parlor niceties. When the average folk song 
reaches tie concert hall, it has become so 
impeccable, so embroidered and embellished, 
as to lose forever the frail simplicity which 
first made it attractive. 

The French Canadian folk song has pro- 
gressed from a mere oddity to a musical di- 
version, thanks to the patient research of 
Marius Barbeau and of John Murray Gib- 
bon. Mr. Gibbon’s association with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway perhaps engen- 
dered an active prosecution of folk song re- 
search, for the railway naturally has found 
this to be a convenient and fascinating avenue 
of exploitation. 

Mr. Gibbon’s own efforts in this respect 
were aided materially by the friendship and 
co-operation of the late Charles Marchand, 
whose death this spring was so unexpected 
and severe a blow as to alter completely the 
plans carefully laid for another Folk Song 
and Handicrait Festival in Quebec. So inti- 
mate were the contacts of Mr. Marchand 
with various individuals and groups among 
the farmers of the interior, that he was able 
to muster some queer and enticing charac- 
ters for these affairs, usually in the theaters 
of Old Quebec and in the cloistered magnifi- 
cence of the chateau on the hill. 

The published resurrections of these songs 
differ tremendously from the originals, as 
you might hear them sung on some Feast 
Day or at a family gathering in a farm 
house on the Isle of Orleans, where life 
jogs on today much as it did a century ago. 
One is impressed by two characteristics—a 
naive, stately French beside which the mod- 
ern tongue seems vulgar; a series of pro- 
gressions in which the intervals are usually 
in a dominant major key, deceptively regu- 
lar, yet giving the effect of plain song. 

One of the most erudite authorities on 
the entire genus of folk song is Harvey Offi- 
cer, composer, critic and lecturer. Mr. 
Officer and Miss Susannah Myers have col- 
laborated in a book of thirty folk songs of 
all nations. In this collection is what Mr. 
Officer describes as the original Provencal 
version of “Sur le pont d’Avignon.” It be- 
gins, with an accent somewhat irregular, 


SS rs 


See ear 


rar ste reire| 


A Canadian version, from the Barbeau 


collection, begins : 


selected 
Geoffrey 


Still another Canadian variant, 
by Mr. Gibbon and harmonized by 
and Oscar O’Brien, starts: 


oS af on resist ss ai Peele ¥H2 
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Of the folk song in general, and this one 
in particular, Mr. Officer says: “There is a 
use for these folk songs in our modern 
world. They are being used, increasingly, 
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By Julian Seaman 
Music Editor, New York World. 


in the education of our children, in schools 
of music and even in the books published in 
sets by bookdealers who are concerned to 
meet the needs of public schools. Such men 
are beginning to see that to set silly words 
to silly music will eventually bring failure 
to their publications. They are turning to 
the unworked mines of folk song, where 
words and music are joined indissolubly for 
the expression of definite rhythms of work 
or of play, of legendary tale or of dramatic 
action, in such a way as to surround each 
song with its own atmosphere. 

“lake for example the song about the 
Bridge at Avignon, which so many very lit- 
tle children are taught to sing in French. 
They cannot sing as the Provencal people 
once did, when the fete of the Bridge was an 
annual affair, and when men and women 
really danced on the structure which had 
iormed the first safe passage across the rapid 
and dangerous water of the Rhone. But 
they can at least recapture something of the 
spirit of the old song when they know its 
history and realize how deeply it was once 
woven into the lives of the Avignon popu- 
lace.’ 

My quest of the musical content of 
Canadian folk song was appreciably assisted 
by a conversation with Dr. Gustave Gagnon, 
organist of the Basilica and a professor at 
Lavalle University, Quebec. Dr. Gagnon 
lives in a precious relic—he will tell you 
they are fast disappearing from Quebec—at 
No. 8 St. Flavien, just otf the Street of the 
Holy Family. Neither of these byways is 
wider than an average alley, and they might 
have been part of some walled ruin sur- 
viving the years in France or Germany. 

A scorching wind fanned the sizzling cob- 
bles outside, as we sat in a darkened room, 
shielded against the temperature by those 
inevitable inner blinds of French Canada. It 
was the room of an artist and musician— 
an organ, bookcases lined with scores and 
the music lore of ages, furniture of unim- 
peachable age and dignity, a sunlit picture or 
two of the fields and sky of Canadian farm- 
land. Dr. Gagnon deprecating his English 
spoke precisely : 

“You will find the harmonizations of these 
songs to be rather free, often ultra-modern. 
While these arrangements are musical and 
present a definite form, the published ver- 
sions have little of the character of plain 
chant so evident in the originals. The mode 
of one or two is unmistakably Gregorian, 
again you will find the Dorian scale, either 
intact or slightly varied. 

“Marius Barbeau is perhaps the greatest 


authority in all Canada on the Canadian 
folk songs. Most of them originated in 
France, airs going back into the dimness of 
history, probably composed by wandering 
troubadours. The versions brought to Can- 
ada by French settlers vary according to 
the districts from which they come, and 
have been altered further in the process of 
countless repetitions from memory. 

“The old French texts, still used, are 
filled with hoary phrases and archaisms.” 

Mr. Gibbon sheds a sidelight upon music 
in Canada in the foreword to his pamphlet, 
“Le Bouquet de Melusine,” prepared for 
the last folk song festival: 

“Over 300 years ago, the first reference 
to music in Canada appears in the account of 
Port Royal, written by Marc Lescarbot, a 
Paris advocate whose entertaining descrip- 
tion of New France in those days pictures 
the life of an early seventeenth century gar- 
rison on the rather inhospitable shores of 
Nova Scotia. While his reference to sing- 
ing parties is brief, we know the kind of 
songs that might have been sung—songs popu- 
lar at the Court of Henry of Navarre, sea 
chanteys, folk songs, particularly those of the 
western provinces of France which were na- 
tive to most of the Port Royal garrison.’ 

Bending an inquisitive gaze upon the few 
examples of the Canadian folksong as pub- 
lished, we find some extremely liberal trans- 
lations by Paul England, which seem but re- 
motely related to the texts in Old French. 
These are evident in the songs published re- 
cently by the Frederick Harris Company 
from the collection of M. Barbeau, one or 
two of which bear out the contention of 
M. Gagnon concerning the Gregorian chant 
and Dorian scale. The harmonizations of 
Healey Willan, in some instances bizarre and 
patchy, are needlessly artificial and modern. 

The air of the song, Sainte Marguerite, 
apparently is plain chant and nothing more, 
with a variant which lies within the initial 
interval. Thus: 





Here is another example: 
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M. Barbeau explains the present setting of 
these songs and how and when they are 
sung, when he says: 


“In the desert of American uniformity the 
ancient rural districts of Quebec form a 
quaint oasis where industrialism and cupid- 
ity have not yet withered all local color and 
individual bias or charm. Leisure and gaiety 
have not altogether vanished. Singing and 
story telling in the old style are still casu- 
ally indulged in. . . . An endless number 
of love songs, anecdotal or lyrical, furnish 
to lovers set themes for every conceivable 
situation, as a song was resorted to when- 
ever improvised speech failed. Gaiety, or 
even irreverence, and a keen fondness for 
pantomime and dramatized repartees were 
gratified by the rehearsal, in gatherings, of 
an ever renewed stock of comic songs and 
vaudeville.” 

One might conclude, perhaps in justice, 
that the blight of modern “art” in music 
has caused a degeneration of the Canadian 
folk song into a mere beguilement for tour- 
ists. To a certain extent this is true. Yet 
I have seen the drivers of a truck and a 
baker’s cart, approaching from opposite ends 
of one of those ridiculous Quebec alleys, 
emblazoned like all of them with a grandilo- 
quent name, meet an impasse amicably in 
the exact center, fall to bantering each other 
in villainous French, and heard them croon 
odd lays in unison. And I have caught the 
soft song of a Canadian ploughman, steer- 
ing his horse over a bumpy field 

We ran into a saint’s day or some 
such thing in Sainte Julie, and there were 
dances that evening in the village square— 
round dances from Brittany and folk songs 
that Camille Bernard and the Duprats used 
to sing. And one old lady looked at us 
very severely and shook her white head, as 
though to disparage the presence of these 
crass moderns from an outer world. 

One could only sigh and step on the gas, 
and almost regret that concert halls ever 
had been invented. 














England’s Operatic Future in Debate 


Imperial League of Opera Members Dissatisfied—Philhar- 
monic and Hallé Orchestra Duplicate Concert Numbers— 
Americans Cable Congratulations to Sir Henry 


Wood—American Artists 


Lonpon.—For the first time in history 
opera is the main subject of discussion, not 
only among musicians, but among the whole 
British general public. New facts have now 
come to light, which throw a different com- 
plexion on the previous reports of the pro- 
posed B. B. C. grant and the government 
subsidy, both of which have been duly noted 
in the MusicaL Courier. 

Apparently the Covent Garden Syndicate 
is to benefit by a total grant of $150,000 a 
year, of which the government will con- 
tribute $87,000 from the revenue it receives 
from the B. B. C.; the B. B. C.’s own share 
= be $37,500, and a sum of $25,000 will 
be added by a phonograph company and a 
few private individuals. The syndicate itself 
appears to offer nothing beyond the lease of 
Covent Garden, and its costumes and scenery. 

Members of the Imperial League of Opera, 
notably the eminent critic, Ernest Newman, 
have raised a storm of protest against this 
scheme. The League, founded by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, has a membership of 44,- 
000 opera lovers, and a potential income of 
$110,000 a year. Its attempts to come to an 
understanding with the syndicate have so far 
been unfruitful, and supporters of the 
League think that it, with its leader, is en- 
titled to play a leading part in the proposed 
amalgamation, instead of being a mere ad- 
junct to the government plan. Further 
trouble may be looked for when the 
grant comes up for vote in Parliament. 


in Joint Recitals 


ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES LACK COOPERATION 


As the season gets deeper into its stride, 
the various orchestral societies tread on each 
others’ heels. Miraculously enough (for 
England) there appear to be audiences for 
them all, but what is lacking is cooperation 
between the different societies. In point of 
personnel all the orchestras suffer in com- 
parison w'th the B. B. C. Symphony Or- 
chestra, and to compensate for this their pro- 
grams need to be doubly interesting. Instead 
we have unnecessary repetition of well- 
known works, even, in one case, on succes- 
sive nights. 

Not only has the Hallé Orchestra from 
Manchester elected to play at the Queen’s 
Hall, on each of its last two visits to Lon- 
don, on the night following a Philharmonic 
concert, but it has even repeated the major 
works of the Philharmonic program. The 
Philharmonic play Schubert’s C major sym- 
phony; it is repeated on the next night by 
the Hallé. A little earlier in the month 

Guilhermina Suggia was announced to play 
the Elgar Cello Concerto with the Philhar- 
monic. Owing to indisposition her place 
was taken in the same work by Antonio 
Sala; but Suggia herself played the Elgar 
Concerto with the Hallé soon after, and, be 
it added, with enormous success. Repeat 
performances of this kind may be interesting 
to some who care for comparisons, but sure- 
ly not helpful to the box-office receipts. 

The ensembel of the Hallé orchestra, un- 


der its permanent conductor, Sir Hamilton 
Harty, shows up the weakness of the Phil- 
harmonic, which has been appearing with 
guest conductors. The latest, Eugen Szen- 
kar, a Hungarian, from the Cologne Opera, 
displayed a command of broad effects, but 
the orchestra let him down on several oc- 
casions, so that his powers were not put toa 
fair test. He introduced the overture to 
Weinberger’s opera Schwanda. Its super- 
ficial fluency was quite effective, but one ex- 
pects more melodic interest and cohesion in 
the prelude to a work which has met with 
such a welcome all over central Europe. 
Arthur Rubinstein was the soloist at this 
concert, giving a magnificent performance 
of Brahms’ B flat concerto. 

Schubert’s C major symphony, indifferent- 
ly rendered under Szenkar at the above con- 
cert, was the chef d’oeuvre of the Hallé 
concert on the following night. The pro- 
gram opened with a finely balanced perform- 
ance of Brahms’ Symphony No. 4, followed 
by the exquisitely accompanied Elgar cello 
concerto already referred to; but the Schu- 
bert, interpreted with all Harty’s delicacy of 
nuance and fiery imagination, was one of 
the outstanding performances of the season. 


AMERICANS CABLE CONGRATULATIONS Dur- 
inc B. B. C. Concerts 


American radio “fans” sent a cable to Sir 
Henry Wood, which he received half way 
through his second concert, with the Bok. 
orchestra, congratulating him on “majestic 
performances” which they had heard repro- 
duced with “brilliant fidelity.” This pro- 
gram was a familiar.one, excellently played, 
passing from Mozart’s Divertimento in D 
to Borodin’s second symphony, and closing 
with an illuminating rendering of Strauss’ 
Also Sprach Zarathustra. The soloist of the 
evening was Elizabeth Schumann, whom the 
audience cheered to the echo after her de- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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CiLaupbe Dersussy: FHE MODERN ROMANTIC 


Discord Which Has Become Perfect Accord 


By Clarence Lucas 


December 


Debussy’s place in the history of music 
seems to be secure for many years to come. 
Since his death in 1918 a number of com- 
posers have called the attenton of the world 
to themselves for a season or two and then 
made way for others, who in turn are suc- 
ceeded by newer music makers. But De- 
bussy’s music holds its own from year to 
year. It never was a fad, as the music of 
Scriabine was for a few years after his 
death. No enthusiast now says that Scria- 
bine is the most interesting personality in 
music since Bach. Such things were said 
ten years ago. But ten years ago the compo- 
sitions of Debussy were played and sung to 
concert audiences which understood and ap- 
preciated them, and the public of today has 
not changed in its understanding and appre- 
ciation of this music. 

Debussy’s reputation has grown slowly and 
surely. He bids fair to outlive the popularity 
of Grieg, who so quickly captured the affec- 
tion of the world and almost as quickly lost 
it. Debussy and Grieg were at their best in 
short piano pieces and songs. Their larger 
works were less happy. Debussy’s opera, 
Peleas et Melisande, contains no music that 
is poor or weak; but its sameness is monoto- 
nous in an extended work. 

Chopin worked in a still more restricted 
field. But the greatness of a composer is not 
measured by the size of his works. If so, 
Anton Rubinstein with his lengthy operas 
and oratorios and interminable Ocean sym- 
phony, would be a greater composer than 
Frederic Chopin. Not many years ago an 
English writer tried to prove that Brahms 
was greater than Chopin because Chopin had 
never written symphonies. If size is to be 
the measure of a composer’s merit, Debussy 
and his short works pale into insignificance 
beside the long symphonies and extended 
oratorios of Elgar. Then is Mahler greater 
than Mozart, and Bruckner mightier than 
Beethoven. When was a work of art meas- 
ured by its size? Is a clock maker greater 
than a watch maker? By such a standard of 
measurement, what little poets are the an- 
cient Catullus and the modern Heine! 

Was Professor William Lyons Phelps of 
Yale mistaken? He said: “The only real 
test of the value of a book is Time.” If en- 
durance is the test of value, it is certain that 
Chopin is greater than Rubinstein. And, by 
the same test, Debussy is greater than half-a- 
dozen of the composers who have come and 
gone during the past quarter of a century. 

When he was born, in 1862, Meyerbeer was 
putting the final touches on his colossal Afri- 
caine, Rossini was smouldering like an al- 
most extinct volcano, Berlioz was preparing 
his ill-fated Les Troyens for the stage, 
Saint-Saéns was the highly esteemed organ- 
ist of La Madeleine and a brilliant pianist 
who had not yet composed any of his great 
works, Bizet was an unknown young man, 
and Massenet almost a boy. 

He was born at St. Germain-en-Laye, an 
old and aristocratic town near Paris, fa- 
mous for its magnificent chateau and its 
palace in which Louis XIV was born. But 
he was anything but an aristocrat. His par- 
ents had a small business in a narrow street, 
and lived over the shop. The mother was 
not interested in children and allowed her 
boy to be brought up and taught to read and 
write by his aunt. Of schooling he had 
practically none. Never did a boy grow up 
less curbed and cultured. He was a revolu- 
tionary from his cradle, and rebelled against 
his teachers at the Conservatoire where he 
was placed in spite of his mother’s wish 
to make him a sailor. 

When his talents won for him the coveted 
Prix de Rome, he refused to stay three 
years in Italy and he returned to Paris at 
the end of the first year. He had the cour- 
age of his convictions and he was continu- 
ally w waging war on tradition. He refused to 
write music in the style of the period, and 
was the life-long enemy of those who taught 
that the right way was the long established 
way. In Rome he would not do as the 
Romans did; that is to say, he was not 
sociable, and he lived apart from the other 
French students, with whom he was not 
popular. And all his life he resisted the 
publishers, who asked him to write music 
more to the taste of the public. He could 
not do it. His instinct was his only guide, 
and not his reason. When a well known 
publisher asked him why he did not write 
a la Massenet, whose music sold well, he 
replied: “I cannot write such simple music. 
It is too difficult for me.” He meant what 
he said. He was not sarcastic. He had 
never been schooled to study the produc- 
tions of others, and his untrained mind could 
only follow the natural instincts of his na- 
ture. If he had not been a genius he would 
have been an utter failure. Saint-Saéns was 
as much unlike him as any composer well 
could be. Reason, skill, training, technical 
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mastery, gave Saint- Saéns the ability to 
write good music of a_ kind for any occa- 
sion and at any time. But how different is 
his music from the atmospheric inspiration 
Debussy put on paper! Whether one likes 
Debussy’s music or not has nothing to do 


TWO SNAPSHOTS OF DEBUSSY 


as he looked not — long before his death 
1 1918 


with the convincing spontaneity of that music. 
A philosopher or a mathematician might be 
plunged in the most profound thought with- 
out exciting any curiosity in the spectator 
3ut a man whose face bore marks of great 
emotional strain or turmoil or delight would 
be immediately noticed. Debussy’s music bears 
the marks of genuine emotion, bubbling hu 
mor, depression; and being truly emotional, it 
is truly personal. That is why Debussy’s 
music sounds like no other music. The same 
may be said of Chopin without implying that 
Debussy is the equal of Chopin in influence 
on musical thought. 

No doubt the dreadful malady which cut 
short his days at the age of fifty-six had 
very much to do with his caprices, moods 
and humors. The cancer affected his nervous 
system and made him peculiar and uncon- 
ventional. Sometimes he would compose in 
a kind of fury, walking rapidly from room 
to room, rhapsodizing on the piano, hum- 
ming, beating time, and writing with painful 
slowness. Then he would pass months in idle- 
ness—dreaming and taciturn. An interesting 
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book would hold him all through the night 
till seven or eight o’clock in the morning. 
With no sense for the practical, he was 
necessarily poor. But he occasionally took 
some useful article of furniture from his bare 
rooms to pawn it in order to buy a beautiful 
bronze or a rare volume of poetry. He was 
as natural and earnest as a big child in such 


matters, and would have been surprised to 
be told that his actions were not wise for a 
man of his slender means. 

Time will probably prove that his greatest 
work is La Mer (The Sea), with his or- 
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chestral Nocturnes not far behind. Yet his 
opera, Pelléas et Melisande, is full of the 
best kind of Debussy music. Many of the 
composer’s admirers find in it the highest 
expression of his genius. But it is not 
varied enough in forms and styles to be 
a successful opera. It is extended recitative 
for solo voice, without duets or choruses. 
It is as if Shakespeare had made Hamlet’s 
soliloquy do duty as the entire drama. And 
Debussy did not write nearly as well for 
the voice as he wrote for instruments. 

To prophesy is futile; yet no harm will 
be done in saying that ‘half- a-dozen of his 
piano compositions will remain for many 
years in the repertory of pianists. 

The French biographer, Jean Lepine, says 
that Debussy had much talent as a poet 
and an author. “Debussy wrote without hav- 
ing learned how to write; for his literary 
outfit was most rudimentary, with very few 
words and, it must be confessed, with much 
bad spelling.” 

His humor had a sarcastic touch which 
has been compared to Voltaire’s bite. Writing 
about Massenet, he asked: “Has anybody 
ever heard of young dressmakers humming 
The Passion According to Saint Mathew? 
I believe not, though everybody knows they 
awake singing Manon or Werther.” 

“Massenet’s music is like face powder. It 
has an agreeable smell. That's all.” 

Of a late opera of Saint-Saéns he wrote: 
“Is there no one who likes Saint-Saéns 
enough to tell him he has made enough 
music and that he would do better to con- 
tinue his belated vocation as an explorer.” 

‘At last I’ve seen Mr. Grieg! Full face, 
he looks like a genial photographer. From 
behind, his haircut makes him look like the 
plant we call sunflower, dear to parrots, and 
used as decorations of provincial railway 
stations.” 

When he saw 
music drama in 
ter had “the 
reality he is, 


Richter conduct Wagner 

London he said that Rich- 
eyes of a prophet, which in 
and will not cease to oe 
least, for the welfare of the Wagneriar 
religion. Madame Cosima Wagner decided 
to replace him by her son, Siegfried Wagner, 
who is both estimable and mediocre. This 
was perfect from the point of view of do- 
mestic economy, but deplorable for the glory 
of Wagner. His resemblance to his 
father is great; but the reproduction lacks 
the pinch of genius of the original.” 

Debussy, who was never in easy circum- 
stances, suffe red very much during the war. 
To earn his living, he edited some of the 
works of Chopin for a Parisian publisher. 
But his terrible disease made sinister prog- 
ress during those dark days of depression. 
His nerves were unstrung and all noises 
irritated him. In one of his letters he wrote: 
‘if the war had not much reduced the num- 
ber of trains which whistle under my win- 
dows I’d go mad. The least noise is pain- 
ful. The bugies and drums are more than 
enough !” 

He died in March, 1918, without the com- 
fort of knowing that his country’s enemies 
were to be defeated. 

On his tomb in the Passy Cemetery near 
the Trocadero Palace in Paris are engraved 
four words only: “Claude Debussy Musicien 
Francais.” The music he has bequeathed the 
world is glory enough for Claude Debussy 
French Musician without the usual and use- 
less epitaph of praise. 





CADMAN’S NEw 


“No more interesting program has ever 
been presented for the Long Beach Opera 
Reading Club than the one of yesterday 
morning: Leon Rains’ analysis of the Witch 
of Salem, and the new American song cycle, 
White Enchantment, with Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the composer, at the piano, and a 
well balanced cast of four soloists singing a 
succession of well-varied solos, duets and 
quartets sung on a winter’s evening in a 
firelit drawing-room as the snow covers the 
outside world with its enveloping fleece.” 
Thus states the Long Beach Sun concerning 
one of the three performances of Cadman’s 
new song cycle, White Enchantment, during 
the week of November 3. Each presentation, 
with its unique musical setting, increased the 
popularity of ~ new composition. 

The Long Beach Press-Telegram was 
equally enthusiastic in its comment as to the 

“fascinating” new song cycle, describing the 
work as follows : 

“There is no plot to the work. Nelle Rich- 
mond Eberhart has written the story of love 
in lyrics and in a rhythmic lilting meter, 
easy to sing and understandable to the lis- 
tener. While given in concert form, there 
was acting and a stage setting. 

“The scene opens with the family and the 
friend (Mr. Cadman) having after-dinner 
coffee, when the lover enters covered with 
snow. He takes off his overcoat and joins 
the group. Mr. Cadman goes to the piano 
and the quartet sings the opening number, 
Fire on the Hearth. The voices are evenly 
balanced and blend harmoniously. 

“Harold Kellogg’s mellow voice was equal 
to the requirements of a dramatic basso, as 
he was formerly a member of the De Reszke 
Singers. His first number, The Ladies of 
the Harem, the story of his travels as a 
gay young man, was finely interpreted. 


QUARTET CYCLE 


“A duet, Window Shopping on the Avenue, 
by Margaret Messer, soprano, the daughter, 
and Rosalie Barker Frye, contralto, the 
mother, was interesting for the accompani- 
ment, imitating the walking of women with 
mincing steps up and down the avenue. 

“Three Harps Make Songs to Heaven is 


an enchanting love song, written as a tenor 
solo and suited to the robust quality of Otto 
Ploetz’ voice. His dramatic climax is well 
worked out. 

“Mignonette is a beautiful reminiscent epi- 
sode sung by the contralto, while Love’s Lan- 
guage describes the embarrassment of the 
moment when the lover tries to announce to 
the parents his affection for the daughter.” 


Scene in Cadman’s New American Song Cycle, White Enchantment. 
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An Outrageous Attack on Musicians 


Unless Prompt Action Is 


Taken, Every Musician Who 


Teaches in His Home Will Be Liable to Arrest 


<0 
and Fine or 
Five representative organizations of musi- 
cians in New York City, including the Amer 
ican Academy of Teachers of Singing, the 
Bohemians, the Guild of Vocal Teachers, the 
Musicians Club and the New York Singing 
Teachers’ Association, have combined forces 
for the purpose of carrying on litigation that 
will cleariy define the status of music teach 
ers and other professionals who practice their 
work in their own homes. It was announced 
today that the fight would be centered in a 
defense of the case of Wager Swayne Harris, 
a teacher of singing, who was convicted in 
the Court of Special Sessions, the conviction 
being recently upheld by the Appellate Divi 
sion of the Supreme Court, for conducting a 
business in a residential zone. These socie- 
ties are carrying this case before the Court 
of Appeals ot the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York for a final hearing. The effect 
of this decision will be far-reaching and will 
affect the destinies of not only musicians but 
portrait painters, artists, even architects, law 
yers, engineers and others who may hold 
consultations in their own homes. Percy Rec 
tor Stephens, chairman of the committee rep 
resenting the various organizations, made the 
following statements regarding the 
“According to the decision of the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York State, the teac hing of music has been 
defined as a ‘business,’ The refore, the teach- 
ing of any subject within one’s private home 
must be classed as a ‘business’ and the person 
m such activities is liable to crim 
osecution The facts are: 
Zoning Law of the City 
trade or industry ordinarily known 
‘business,’ shall be maintained or con 
ducted in a residence district. Mr. Wager 
Swayne Harris, who owns and lives in his 
own private Gwelling at 320 West 78th 
treet, and there gives vocal instruction, was 
prosecuted | for a ra viola ation of that law in the 
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provides 
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Court of Special Sessions because in so do- 
ing he was carrying on a ‘business.’ Such 
a violation is a criminal offense punishable 
either by fine or imprisonment or both. Mr. 
Harris was tried in that Court and convicted. 
On appeal to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York State the con- 
viction was sustained. If upheld, no musi- 
cal instruction of any kind can be given in 
one’s own home, whether owned or leased, 
or whether in a private dwelling or an apart- 
ment, without being subject to criminal 
prosecution. It must be done in a district 
not zoned as a ‘residence district’ but only 
in a business district. An appeal is being 
taken to the Court of Appeals, where the 
vital question will be presented whether mu- 
sical instruction in one’s own home, musical 
art or the practice of a profession highly 
artistic or scientific, is a business. It is 
therefore a serious matter for all engaged in 
giving vocal, instrumental or professional 
training in a residence district. This, of 
course, affects all paid professional activities. 


“We can not see anythng in the wording 
of the Act nor in the recorded deliberations 
of its framers to show that it was intended 
to apply to the profession of teaching, and it 
has taken the city authorities fourteen years 
to find out that the wording will support 
such a contention. Such famous teachers as 
the late Leopold Auer, Oscar Saenger, Franz 
Kneisel, in fact all of the great masters, 
taught, and are teaching in their own homes. 
The list might be prolonged to great length 
with names of teachers of the highest stand- 
ing, because only they can afford to dwell 
in the best residential districts. In all these 
cases, we find nothing in the shape of signs, 
etc., to indicate to the passerby the pro- 
fessional activity of the owner; nothing vis- 
ible to injure or affect adversely the appear- 
ance of a strictly residential neighborhood. 

“The stretching of this act at this late date 
to cover cases like the above would involve 
grave injustice and wrong to a group of 
citizens who could have had no means of 
knowing that their activities in seeking to 
inculcate a knowledge and a love of one of 
the noblest of the fine arts were forbidden in 
certain districts. Any act that interferes 
with the enjoyment of property should be 
construed so as to cause the least possible 
inconvenience and damage to the owners. 

“It is also submitted that if it be the con- 
tention of the city that the word ‘business’ 
includes all gaintul occupations used as a 
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means of livelihood, and that the only ex- 
ceptions among professional people are doc- 
tors and dentists, then it would seem that no 
lawyer could have clients come to his house 
for consultation, no painter could paint por- 
traits in his own home, no architect or en- 
gineer could discuss plans and contracts with 
clients in his own home, no professor or 
other teacher could have private students or 
classes in his residence. It is therefore in- 
ferred that one may legally teach anywhere 
except in his own home, if he happens to 
live in a restricted district. If this meaning 
of the word ‘business’ is insisted upon, it 
will be interesting to view the status of all 
persons engaged in ‘professional’ activities. 

In the wording of this act, there is no men- 
tion of doctors or dentists in the law. I am 
informed by a doctor that their exemption 
was secured by the County Medicai Society. 

By what right or through what influence I 
fail to understand. As the word ‘profes- 
sion’ does not occur in the law, the Building 
Department must be assuming the right to 
grant exemptions. 

“It is only a comparatively short time 
ago that this matter was brought to the 
attention of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing, and I assure you that 
the Academy and the supporting organiza- 
tions, to say nothing of thousands of teach- 
ers, will stand by the committee in defense 
against an obvious injustice.” 





Arthur Shattuck’s Bach Programs 

Noted for the brilliance of his interpreta- 
tions of the modern piano classics, Arthur 
Shattuck, prominent American pianist, this 
season on his European recital tour featured 
the works of the premier of old classic com- 
posers, Bach. The American artist’s pro- 
grams were composed exclusively of works 
by the old German master and proved a 
novelty little short of a sensation. 

Mr. Shattuck’s venture with exclusive 
Bach programs was in fact so successful that 
his Bach recital engagements carried him 

ver Germany and he presented such pro 
er ams in Berlin, Hamburg, Leipsic, Munich, 
Salzburg, Dresden, and a number of other 
le ading musical centers, and then on to 
Vienna and Budapest. His Bach tour took 
him next into France where he met with 
equal success, and in November he toured 
England, where he presented joint Bach 
programs with Alfredo San-Malo, violinist ; 
music lovers in the principal cities again re- 
sponded with the same striking interest to 
the exclusive Bach presentations there 

\ cablegram has just been received from 
Mr. Shattuck that he is returning to Amer- 
ica to continue his tour, and will sail for 
New York on the Mauretania, December 27. 
With Mr. San-Malo he will present at the 
Barbizon-Plaza January 13, the same type 
of complete Bach program that met approval 
abroad. In Chicago, Mr. Shattuck and Mr. 
San-Malo will play on Sunday, January 18, 
in a similar Bach program at The Playhouse. 
In addition to these joint recitals, Mr. Shat- 
tuck will play individual piano recitals in 
various other cities in the United States. 
The numbers which will compose the New 
York and Chicago joint recitals will probably 
include the Bach concerto discovered a year 

E. 


ago. 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
before Bach’s monument in Berlin. 


on his father’s 
1930. 
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“His tone was round, 


mute. 


technique.”- 


cago Daily News, 


KNEISEL 


Wins unusual success in 


“He belongs to the Aristocracy of Musicians” 


“Frank Kneisel’s name should be added to the lament- 
ably short list of concert violinists who are distinguished 
musicians as well as admirable fiddlers. 
Spalding, Jelly d’Aranyi, Szigeti may serve as examples of 
the type to which he belongs. 
remembered renown.” — 


“He drew a large, full tone; the various tricks of the bow 
seemed to arouse in him no anxiety. 
violinist born and bred to the trade.” 


it was true, 
warm, it was plush-like and edgeless. 
and neatest of harmonics and softened pleasingly with the 
No quickness of technique could mar its quality.”— 
Evening Transcript, Nov. 6, 1930. 


“A musicianly player with a full, firm tone and excellent 
Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 1, 1930. 


‘“Phrasing in faultless good taste—Innate musical gift of 
first order—Skill is excellent—tone well produced.”—Chi- 
Dec. 1, 1930. 


“He plays as some men speak, with a quiet authority and 
choiceness of diction that is not acquired over night, nor 
even in a generation. He belongs to the aristocracy of musi- 
cians.”—Chicago Herald and Examiner, Dec. 1, 1930. 


FRANK 


Boston and Chicago 
recitals 


Kreisler, Albert 


His career will not depend 
Boston Globe, Nov. 
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All this bespoke the 
-Boston Herald, Nov. 


it was solid, it was 
It held the sweetest 
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BACHSAAL, Berlin 
September 24, 1930. 


Her singing achieved a great and justifiable success at the Bachsaal. At the 
first note of this splendid liquid soprano voice, our hearts warmed. She had 
exactly the right voice for the beguiling aria “Il Re Pastore” of Mozart. As the 
aria “Pace, pace mio Dio” showed, her voice possesses also the effortless power for 
dramatic songs, and also the flexible mobility which the Weingartner “Plauder- 


wasche” requires. —Lokai-Anzeiger. 


Jeannette Vreeland sang with a clear, easily produced soprano and stately confi- 
dent ability. In “Pace, pace mio Dio” from La Forza del Destino, the dramatic 
character of the beautiful unfolding voice made a great effect. It was remarkable 
how quickly the singer was able to adjust herself to the quite differently constituted 
lied style and sang Weingartner’s song in good German, and French and English 
with great charm. —Berliner Tageblatt. 


From New York comes Jeannette Vreeland. America sent a personality who 
compelled respect. It is certain that this temperamental singer, gifted with highly 
captivating powers is no ordinary phenomenon, she is one who stands out. 

—Vossische Zeitung. 


Jeannette Vreeland as a singer is decidedly “a lady of form.” The magnificent 
voice, a soprano with strongly dramatic character, is of great range and excellent 
placing. —Musikzeitung. 


Her singing succeeds through the rare excellence of the perfect roundness of her 
tones. In the delicate as in the heroic, her voice retains its beauty and carrying 
power. The blending of the registers functions without effort. 

—Deutsche Tageszeitung. 


Seldom does one hear such a beautiful literally soothing soprano voice as that of 
Jeannette Vreeland. A Mozart-soprano beautiful as one could possibly wish or 
imagine. Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” and the “Alleluia” were achievements such as 
one does not hear every day. —Der Jungdeutsche. 


Jeannette Vreeland sang with fresh, well schooled and very flexible soprano 
voice.. Her performance was informed by a live feeling for music and left behind 
very pleasant impressions. —Der Tag. 
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“America sent a personality who compelled respect.” 


—Berlin Vossische Zeitung 


HER SUCCESS ABROAD AND AT HOME 
ARE ATTESTED BY THE FOLLOWING: 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
December 9, 1930 


Jeannette Vreeland, recently returned from a singing tour of Europe, gave a 
recital at Carnegie Hall last evening. A “daughter of the gods, divinely tall and 
most divinely fair,” Miss Vreeland was a picture to behold and a delight to hear. 
She possesses an agreeable and well-cultivated soprano voice, has definite command 
of style and comprehends the effective placing of expression and emphasis. She 
sang the Weingartner songs with sympathy, musicianliness and taste, artfully dif- 
ferentiating moods and meanings. —-New York American. 


It is always a great pleasure to hear this accomplished artist, who, yesterday 
again gave manifold evidence of an admirable vocal art. Her program was far 
removed from the customary routine. Here indeed is singing with a tone quality 
such as is seldom found and here also is manifested everything pertaining to com- 
plete vocal accomplishment from the most delicate piano, through a brilliantly con- 
trolled “mezza voce” to dynamic climax. The use of the dynamic and rhythmic 
faculties showed the thinking interpreter; the clear diction, refined to the smallest 
detail, merits particular praise. —New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 


-Miss Vreeland is not new to this public. As a singer she has grown in artistry 
since her debut, some six or eight seasons ago. An American and American 
trained, she has recently sung abroad. The voice is a good one and is well used. 
Below, there was much of velvet. In placid and level measures the quality was 
warm and rich. Phrases were smoothly turned in an unruffled legato. 

New York Evening Post. 


Jeannette Vreeland confirmed the very favorable impressions she had made in 
recent years on the concert stage and in oratorio. Her program was well calculated 
to demonstrate her clarity of diction in four languages, the flutelike quality of 
many of her tones, especially in the upper range, her sense of outline in phrase 
and her feeling for textual atmosphere. —New York Times. 


Jeannette Vreeland, the well known American soprano, fresh from successes 
abroad, ‘gave a recital last night in Carnegie Hall that traversed the German, 
French and English song repertoire. She did some admirable singing and was 
much applauded by a large audience. New York Evening Journal. 


Mme. Vreeland’s fresh and beautiful soprano was in excellent condition and her 
art appeared at its engaging best. Her diction, her phrasing, her command of 
style all were delightfully in evidence. New York Telegram. 


Miss Vreeland’s soprano voice is unusually luminous in texture, wide in range 
and freely and evenly produced. Her phrasing and general musicianship are 
admirable. —New York Herald Tribune. 


Miss Vreeland sang beautifully, and with much ease in Schubert’s seldom heard 
“Der Hirt auf dem Felsen,” and is a charming and well trained vocalist. 
New York Morning World. 


REENGAGED THIS SEASON WITH THE BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, CINCINNATI AND CLEVELAND ORCHESTRAS 





Miss Vreeland is available on Community Concert Courses 





Management HAENSEL AND JONES 
Steinway Hall, New York 
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Hadley’s Great Tokyo Success 


Reflected 


Henry Hadley’s first concert with the 
New Symphony Orchestra of Tokyo, on his 
recent trip to the Orient, was a real triumph; 
and the greatest success Dr. Hadley has had 
country. The program included his 


in any t 
suite which met with instan- 


own Chinese 
taneous favor. 

The press 
continued more 
drew to a close. 
tinguished American’s farewell, it is 
esting to read what Clarence Davies, 
known critic, said in part: 

“A large and representative audience 
turned out Sunday night at the Nihon 
Seinen-kan to greet Dr. Henry Hadley in his 
final concert with the New Symphony Or- 
chestra. Almost every seat in the house was 
occupied and the demonstrative way in which 
the audience expressed itself was conclusive 
evidence that Dr. Hadley has endeared him- 
self to the musical public of Tokyo, not only 
through his admirable conducting but 
through his charm of personality as well. 
The outburst of applause which instanta- 
neously followed the moment of his appear- 
on the platform, one instinctively felt, 
was sincere and straight from the heart 

“It was an expectant and eager audience 
which filled the auditorium on Sunday eve- 
ning. They had come with the feeling that 
something good was promised them and 
knowing that the promise had 
kept. In fact, they went 
and at the same time 
appearance of this 
American conductor with the 
Orchestra. The amazing 
orchestra performed 
impression upon 


comments were excellent and 
enthusiastic as the series 
Commenting upon the dis- 
inter 
a well 


ance 


went away 
more than been 
away rather astonished 
sorry that it was the last 
listinguished 
New Symphony 
manner in which the 
must have made a deep 
everyone who heard it 
“Berlioz’s Carnival Romain 
placed upon the program as the 
number, but due to the great length of the 
other numbers it was decided to omit it and 
Manuel de Falla’s Spanish work, 


had been 
opening 


ypen with 


in Critic’s Comments 


beautiful and 


El Amor Brujo. This very 
excellently 


typically Spanish music was 
played. 

“Lucifer, Dr. Hadley’s tone poem which 
followed, was a startling contrast. Four 
trumpeters stood at each end of the balcony 
and sounded the opening theme. These 
represented the heralds from heaven, and 
several times throughout the piece, their 
messages were sounded forth. The poem is 
majestic. The climaxes are gorgeously 
treated and the employment of extra brasses 
gives a stupendous effect. One is reminded 
of Wagner. It is a difficult and exacting 
work for conductor and musicians alike. It 
is built along broad lines, and orchestrated 
with ingenuity for color effect, and it is an 
imposing piece of work. At the close of the 
colossal climax, there was a veritable storm 
of applause from the delighted audience, 
which continued while Dr. Hadley stood ac- 
knowledging it. He was recalled several 
times and turning to the musicians he mo- 
tioned them to rise, at which the applause 
rose to an even higher pitch of enthusiasm. 
The audience evidently liked the Lucifer 
music and wanted the composer to know it. 

“The playing of the Beethoven C Minor 
Symphony, however, was the supreme height 
of the evening. It was a test of what could 
be done with a straight pure classic, and 
what was accomplished must have been a 
revelation to everyone in the audience. The 
New Symphony Orchestra has never before 
achieved what it did Sunday evening in its 
rendition of this well-known symphony 
Under Dr. Hadley’s forceful, vigorous and 
firm direction, the orchestra gave a perform- 
ance which will long be remembered. It was 
fascinating to hear the music solidly played 
and at almost breath-taking tempos. There 
was life and virility in the tone production 
so that the music was vital, and the majesty 
of the Andante con moto swelled forth with 
tones round and rich in depth of feeling. It 
was Reethoven played in a magnificent man- 
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ner, and it was no wonder the audience was 
swept off its feet and carried away in what 
approached a frenzy of excitement. Stepping 
down from the rostrum, Dr. Hadley shook 
hands first with Mr. T. Maeda, first violinist 
and concertmaster and then with Mr. U 
Ohmura, first cellist, and smilingly waved 
his hands toward the musicians, while they 
stood, many of them with their faces beam- 
ing with delight, during the demonstration 
from the audience. 

“Dr. Hadley was recalled again and again 
before the audience finally broke up and be- 
gan to leave the auditorium. The green 
room was packed with Japanese and foreign- 
ers, all anxious to say something to the dis- 
tinguished guest who has given so much en- 
joyment and pleasure to the musical public 


of Tokyo.” 


Sturani’s Studio Notes 


Fania Petrova made an unusually success- 
ful debut with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany on November 15 as Azucena in Trova- 
tore. Public and press were unanimous in 
their praise and great things are expected of 
this talented new artist. 

Myrna Sharlow also made her first ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan, on November 
27 as Nedda in Pagliacci, receiving an en- 
thusiastic reception. 

Phyllis Haverly appeared at Town Hall 
in a joint recital with Enzo Benfaute on 
December 3. She was admired particularly 
for the freshness of her voice and good 
method of production. 

Marianne Gonitch sang the role of Thais 
with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
on December 11. She is scheduled to appear 
during the season with the same company as 
Elsa in Lohengrin, Elisabeth in Tannhauser, 
and Marguerite in Faust. 

All the above artists are under tuition of 
Cesare Sturani. 


Charlotte Lund’s Activities 


The French Association of the Society of 
Friends of the Roerich Museum held a con- 
cert on November 25 at Roerich Hall, Char- 
lotte Lund, who acted as chairman of the 


December 20, 1930 


EDGAR SHELTON, 


American pianist, who created an un- 
usually fine impression in his two New 
York recitals last season, will be heard 
again in the metropolis at Town Hall 
on the evening of January 31. Mr. 
Shelton will play an interesting new pro- 
gram. (Photo © Vaughn & Freeman.) 





musical program, opened with a group of 
songs sung with her usual artistry. Others 
appearing included: Earl Oliver, Madge 
Cowden, Victor Andoga, Georgia Graves and 
David Barnett, with Viadimir Breuner and 
Frank Chatterton at the piano. 

The Charlotte Lund Opera Company pre- 
sented Tales of Hoffman at the Chaminade 
Club of Yonkers on December 2. The cast 
was as follows: Oliver Stewart (Hoffman), 
Mabel Murphy (Olympia), Aleta Doré 
(dance), Lillian Gustafson (Giulietta and 
Antonia), H. Wellington Smith (Daper- 
tutto) and Georgia Graves (Nicklausse). 
The performance was admirable and each 
artist was well received. Mme. Lund, as 
usual, was the producer and director, and 
Edwin McArthur was at the piano. 
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LA ARGENTINA AT CLOSE RANGE 


Great Spanish Dancer Interviewed in Two and a Half 
Languages—La Corrida Her Favorite Dance 


By Dorothy Marie Helbig 


A scintillating Spanish smile, bewitching 
black eyes, polished raven locks parted pre- 
cisely in the middle, and a colorful Latin 
shawl enveloping an altogether happy, femi- 
nine creature, completed our first intimate 
impression of the most popular dancer since 
Pavlowa—La Argentina. 

Although she had been dancing for two 
hours to the usual sold-out house, there 
wasn’t the suggestion of fatigue. She was 
rather the entertaining hostess conducting a 
reception among flowers, for all those in- 
teresting looking people who flocked to her 
dressing room after the performance at Town 
Hall. Her ready conversation alternated 
between French and Spanish. 

Argentina’s handshake indicated strength 
and warmth of personality. It was our 
chance to speak English to her. But that 
was a different story. “I do not speak very 
well the English,” she said, laughing up at 
an interpreter who came to our rescue. But 
that did not keep her from trying to say 
everything in English, When language 
failed her, graceful hands completed the 
idea. Hers are not the long slender, taper- 
ing fingers of the artist, but rather shorter 
muscular ones, which have earned for her 
the title of “Queen of Castanets.” 

Here we were face to face with Spain’s 
greatest dancer, about whose identity there 
has been no little comment. How truly fem- 
inine she was, even more than we had ex- 
pected, always laughing, always bubbling 
over with life. Indeed, she seemed to exem- 
plify the motto of her people, “Estar uno 
como unas castanuelas,” which means to be 
like a pair of castanets—to be always happy. 
As she gesticulated, her every movement 
was a curving graceful line, never an inele- 
gant angle. 

There were those so completely impressed 
with her vibrant personality and a sort of 
Moorish mysticism about her, that they ques- 
tioned her nationality. “She has a truly 
Spanish face, but not that fully rounded-out 
Iberian silhouette,’ they said. She has 
the muscular figure of a dancer, about five 
feet five inches tall, lithe and graceful, with 


every muscle in form, enabling her to act 
with perfect abandon. She weighs about 
130 and has a narrow dainty foot, about size 
five. 

La Argentina reminded us just a little of 
Maria Barrientos, the Spanish coloratura 
soprano who was at the Metropolitan some 
ten years ago. Her coloring is not unlike 
Lucrezia Bori’s. To be exact, Argentina 
was named after her birthplace, for she was 
born in Buenos Aires, Argentina’s capital, 
while her parents, famous dancers, were ap- 
pearing there. She is of pure Spanish blood. 
Her mother was Castillian, her father An- 
dalusian. 

“What is your favorite dance?” we ven- 
tured to ask. 

“Any Spanish dance, and chiefly Spanish 
dances,” the interpreter explained as we 
heard her tell him in perfect, fluent French. 

“My favorite Spanish dance I often save 
for the end of my program. It is ‘La Cor- 
rida’.” In this number, Argentina gives us 
her impression of a bull fight. She is the 
valiant toreador in black and scarlet, carry- 
ing a sombrero, and destined to win as you 
follow with keen interest through the bloody 
struggle till the bull is killed. 

Our favorite was El Amor Brujo, which 
is described on the program as a “ritual 
dance for driving away evil spirits.” 

“You like the love story,” she flashed 
back. “It is the story of a young girl who is 
haunted by the ghost of her dead lover. She 
and her friends do the ritual fire dance. 
skirts fan the flames to keep them alive till 
the ghost has been banished.” 

“Do tell us how you go about creating a 
new dance.” 

“Ah, si, si,” Argentina responded with a 
broad winning smile which revealed a per- 
fect set of gleaming while teeth. “I go to the 
ends of the earth, and the corners, too, to 
live with the natives as one of them. In that 
way I derive the chief idea or motif of my 
dance, which is always authentic. Then 
come the details of the dance, and then the 
castanets. Three big steps in creating a new 


Her 
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dance,” she summed up, emphasizing the 
fact with three raised fingers. 

We were anxious to hear more of those 
interesting and unique costumes, more beau- 
tiful than we’d ever seen on any stage. 

“The artist and I discuss the costumes to- 
gether, taking into consideration the type of 
people I am to impersonate, the silhouette 
and details of the costume, and colors. The 
artist paints the picture, and if it looks like 
my native friends, two identical costumes 
are made like the painting.” 

We fairly gasped at the mention of dupli- 
cate costumes. Each gown is priceless in 
itself. But then, madam went on to explain, 
they were heavily insured. Whenever there 
was an accident to any costume, there was 
always a perfect duplicate to supplant it. 
They must be ironed before every perform- 
ance. It usually takes an experienced maid 
four hours to prepare a set of costumes for 
a recital. 

“When we travel, each gown is hooked in 
its own hamper and shipped that way. This 
year I had thirty pieces of luggage for my 
costumes alone when I arrived in America.” 

La Argentina’s eyes are a dark brown 
and some might consider them black. Never- 
theless, while she was dancing, her cha- 
meleon-like eyes seemed to change and as- 
sume the color of her costume. We are 
thinking of the “Dance of the Green Eyes” 
which was composed and dedicated to Ar- 
gentina by Granados. 

The idea of color played such an interest- 
ing part in this recital. Although one ex- 
pected a pronounced showing of red in most 
costumes, that warm color, so popular with 
the Spanish, was saved for the blaze of glory 
in the last number, “La Corrida.” Even 
then it was subdued by black. There were 
lovely harmonizing colors—mellow yellows, 
oranges, whites, and a lot of green, with just 
an incidental touch of red here and there. 

“The colors of the costume and music, 
they must all blend. After I have perfected 
my dance, I usually select by own music. De 
Falla and Granados I like very much. Some- 
times, I do not use manuscript music, as in 
Seguidillas. My castanets are my accom- 
paniment.” The music of Argentina’s cas- 
tanets often rises to great emotional in- 
tensity. 

“How much time do you usually give to 
daily practice ?”’ we inquired. 

“About two hours, but I never practice on 
the day of my performance. No, I never 
have what you call ‘charley horse’ because 
I remain as relaxed as possible at all times.” 

“My a-vo-cation,” she replied with no lit- 
tle surprise, “dance, dance and more dance. 
I have little extra time for what you Amer- 
icans call ‘hobby.’ I like to travel. We 
usually go from coast to coast—I love it. 
When there is ‘time out,’ I like to swim.” 

We decided to use all our ingenuity to dis- 
cover that one fact which has remained un- 
answered in the many columns written about 
the famous Argentina. No, she is not mar- 
ried. But there were many admirers, wait- 
ing to speak with her, drinking in every word 
she said. 

The dancer’s training was a natural one 
begun by her professional parents. Her pub- 
lic career began at the age of eight. She 
attained the rank of premiere danseuse at 
the Royal Opera House of Madrid when she 
was but eleven years old. But the dances of 
the people with their racy, natural beauty, not 
the stilted opera ballet, were what she 
yearned to express. 

“I went from the pinnacle of opera to the 
depths of the cabaret, the music-hall, and 
vaudeville. I danced any place where they 
let me perform freely my own native dances.” 

It was Paris that discovered Argentina 
and hailed her, not only Queen of Castanets, 
but as Queen Regnant of dance creations 

(Continued on page 18) 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Civic Opera Presents 
World Premiere of Forrest’s Camille 


(Continued from page 5) 


stage. Every detail was well brought out, 
the color scheme a triumph for our scenic 
artist and the mise-en-scene a master stroke 
for Stage Director Dr. Erhardt. 
THe Music 
“The public is the greatest critic,” stated 
a friend of ours many years ago and ever 
she coined that phrase we have used 
it often, wondering if the masses know better 
than the experts. Should this be the case, 
then we must proclaim Hamilton Forrest’s 
Camille a huge success; otherwise, a mild 
failure. At the close of the second act the 
pub lic rose to the occasion and gave the prin- 
iad s, Conductor Emil Cooper, Stage Direc- 
tor Erhardt and finally Composer Forrest 
as great and enthusiastic a reception as has 
ever been given a premiere here or elsewhere. 
ter the first ten curtain calls, we lost track 
of ‘hod often Hackett, Garden, Forrest and 
several other principals returned before the 
irtain to bow acknowledgement, but it seems 
that a record in the matter of curtain calls 
must have been set down. 
To us, who are not chauvinistic nor preju- 
diced, we find Forrest a very talented com- 
one who may some day write an 
masterpiece, one who has an idiom 
own and understands the stage to per- 
fection, and it is due to this that we base 
great theme for the future of this young man. 
True, in his Camille he has not written what 
may be classified as a grand opera. There 
are no arias to be sung, no sustained phrases, 
only a quick dialogue, music written for a 
spoken drama, and at ail times the music is 
secondary to the plot. Therefore, the big 
thing in Camille is the drama, and the music, 
though never commonplace, has a tendency 
owards monotony, even when current song 
hits from the world of “jazz” are used. 


since 


Tue Cast 

The opera calls for a large cast. Small 
which might have been entrusted to 
supers were given to young members of our 
company, who, naturally, did their bits far 
better than would have been the case other- 
wise. We congratulate them all in general 
and none in particular, as in their respective 
parts none overshadowed the other, and this 
was as it should be. 


roles 


Among the principals first honors were 
easily won by Charles Hackett, who was Ar- 
mand; Mary Garden, the Marguerite; Coe 
Glade as Julie and Chase Baromeo as Duval. 


Mary GARDEN 

As we have already stated, the title role 
does not require great vocal prowess. If it 
does, then Mary Garden was at fault, as we 
could discover no vocal display in her singing 
of the part from beginning to end. It is there- 
fore solely as an actress that we view Mary 
Garden’s presentation of Camille. In that 
light we bow in homage for the manner she 
played the last scene. There indeed did we 
recognize the great Mary Garden of the past, 
of the lyric stage. In the prologue as well as 
in the two first acts she left us cold and ap- 
parently did not understand who Marguerite 
Gautier was. Poorly made up with a wig that 
did not fit her, she did not look the demi- 
mondaine but a sort of caricature of Zaza, 
a courtesan of the low class and not the one 
who would stroll through the Bois with the 
Count de G and his friends. 

After this criticism we might add, however, 
that Mary Garden is always Mary Garden, a 
great artist, and though she took almost 
three acts to reveal herself, when she came 
into her own in the death scene she showed 
conclusively why for the past twenty-five 
years she has stood in the limelight as one of 
the glories of the stage. 

CuHar_tes HACKETT 

Though Charles Hackett sang well what 
he had to sing, his opportunities were so 
few that we also must review his work from 
the dramatic point of view and we may say 
that on the stage as in real life, this Ameri- 

can tenor is always a gentleman who knows 
how to wear evening dress with the non- 
chalance of an artistocrat from New Eng- 
land, the savoir faire of an Englishman and 
the chic of the Parisian. 
Coe GLADE. 

In Coe Glade the role of Julie had an ad- 
mirable interpreter. Indeed the best singing 
of the night was hers. This was due proba- 
bly to the fact that she has more to sing than 
the others and also that her voice carried 
over the footlights. Then, too, Miss Glade 
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has been endowed by the gods with good 
looks which, added to the enthusiasm of 
youth, made her appearance among so many 
old ladies so juvenile, so exhilarating, so en- 
trancing that she captivated the eye as well 
as the ear. Then, too, Miss Glade has two 
very good excuses for dancing so well and 
a lovely smile for winning hearts. 
CHASE BaROMEO 

Excellent was Baromeo as Duval. We 
have seen at clubs in many countries men 
who looked exactly as the Duval presented 
by our young American basso. Those men 
may or may not be noble, but they are gentle- 
men and in that category we have long ago 
placed Baromeo. When he entered Margue- 
rite’s salon we knew that we were looking at 
a man of the world who could call a woman 
a “catin” without even offending the ear of 
those who understand that ignoble name, 
which is far worse than any word that desig- 
nates such a woman in English. The lowest 
of the low is called that choice word in 
French parlance, but as Baromeo uttered the 
word nobody was shocked. It takes a gen- 
tleman to call a spade a spade without of- 
fending, and later in the act we recognized 
that Marguerite was not after all as vicious 
a creature, his sympathetic look must have 
warmed the heart of the poor girl as it did 
that of his auditors. A very good portrayal 


indeed. 
Emit Cooper 

Very few among the audience fully real- 
ized the extensive work that Emil Cooper 
had done previous to the first performance. 
To our knowledge Cooper had over one year 
to prepare the work. We know that last 
summer he and Forrest had put their heads 
together, adding here, cutting there and mak- 
ing the score what it is today. Not that 
Cooper wrote a line or a note of it, but he 
gave valuable advice to the young com- 
poser, who, no doubt, took advantage of the 
wide experience and lengthy career of this 
conductor to mold his music to the demands 
of a modern orchestra. 

Knowing every bar of the score, -finding 
in it much to be praised, Emil Cooper gave 
his all, injecting his own enthusiasm, his 
own force, his own poetic insight in bringing 
out every beauty contained in the score. 
Under his baton the orchestra pulsated with 
vigor and we do not err in stating that if 
Camille is retained in the Chicago Civic 
Opera repertory, it will be due in no small 
way to Conductor Cooper’s efforts. 


Dr. ERHARDT 


Stage Manager Erhardt found in Camille 
another vehicle in which to show his master 
hand in handling crowds. The first and sec- 
ond acts of Camille are not very easy to put 
on. There is at all times motion on the 
stage, men and women walking to and fro 
and how easy for them to crowd one an- 
other. Not so, when Dr. Erhardt is in 
command, every one knows what he should 
do as each one has had minute instruction 
during lengthy rehearsals. We have been 
told that Camille was rehearsed a great 
many times. The results showed conclusive- 
ly that the source of our information was 
reliable, as results count, and those obtained 
add to the prestige of our stage director. 

Et AG « 

Looking at the list of the guests at 
Camille’s party we find that the management 
had asked such artists as Hilda Burke, 
Alice Mock, Thelma Votpicka, Jenny Tourel, 
Constance Eberhardt, Ada Paggi, Oliviero, 
Nicolich and Sandrini to participate at the 
orgy, and though none had anything whatso- 
ever to sing, their presence on the stage 
added materially to the good of the per- 
formance. In that act, by the way, Maria 
Claessens, who was entrusted with the role 
of Prudence, represented a tipsy woman as 
cleverly as Leon Errol does a drunkard. 
Very good, too, Alice d’Hermanoy in a role 
in which she had little to do except to know 
how to sit on a piano, and her exhibition was 
to our liking. 

Barre Hill, without any make-up, is a 
young Apollo, and indeed as Saint-Gau- 
dens, a man about town, he made a big im- 
pression. Here is a young man we like to 
see on the stage, one who always sings what 
he is asked with fine delivery, and though 
the role entrusted to him on this occasion 
was not a major one, by his handling it grew 
as important as any other in the drama. A 
very good creation from one of the popular 
members of the company. 

It is seldom during the season that we 
have a chance to congratulate Julian Dove, 
our scenic artist; John A. Tweddle, chief 
electrician; R. S. Jeffers stage carpenter; 
William B. Young, master of properties; N. 
Lanzilotti, master of wardrobe; Ted Hen- 
neman, armor, and Adolph Senz, master of 
wigs, and above all, Harry W. Beatty, our 
technical director. We do so now, not only 
for the efficiency displayed in the work 
herein reviewed, but other presentations 
throughout the present season. 

We have left until the end the names of 
Samuel Insull and Herbert M. Johnson. In 
more than one way those two men are to be 
praised for the success of every perform- 
ance. They are the men behind the guns; 
they do not blow their own horns; the gen- 
eral public does not know why we praise 
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them here, but we who know more than we 
write regarding the Chicago Civic Opera 
management, could not close this report with- 
out associating their names in an enter- 
prise in which Insull and Johnson are the 
prime factors—financially as well as artis- 
tically. 
Five.io, DECEMBER 8 

Fidelio was repeated, but this time with a 
new Florestan and a new Marzellina. 
Theodore Strack, who recently made a very 
successful reentry with our company as 
Tannhauser, again scored heavily with the 
public and the press, as his Florestan left 
nothing to be desired and a great deal to be 
admired. 

Maria Rajdl made a good looking and well 
voiced Marzellina and showed conclusively 
her knowledge of the stage and of the opera. 

Frida Leider repeated her former triumph 
as Leonore. The oftener we hear this sterl- 
ing artist, the oftener we want to hear her, 
as she impresses not only by the opulence 
and beauty of her tones, but also by the no- 
bility with which she acts any role entrusted 
to her care. 

Alexander Kipnis’ Rocco is above re- 
proach. Pizarro, as sung and acted by Hans 
Hermann Nissen, is an object for admira- 
tion. 

Egon Pollak was once again at the con- 
ductor’s desk, and under his sure and 
learned baton the performance was smooth 
and spirited. 

MASKED BALL, DecEMBER 9 

The Masked Ball had another repetition 
with the same cast heard recently. Rosa 
Raisa, in glorious voice, once again sang 
herself into the hearts of her innumerable 
admirers. Raisa has a big following—men 
and women who patronize the opera when- 
ever she sings and who always find satisfac- 
tion in her rendition of any role entrusted 
to her. The star was well seconded by a 
uniformly fine cast, in which we admired 
especially the work of Marshall, Bonelli and 
Van Gordon. 


La BoHEME, DECEMBER 11 


Giacomo Puccini's opera La Boheme has 
had many interpreters since the inception 
of the Chicago Grand Opera. We recollect 
among others, in the role of Mimi, Melba, 
Galli-Curci, Geraldine Farrar, Myrna Shar- 
low, Edith Mason, Louise Edvina. As 
Rodolfo we _ recollect John McCormack, 
Amedeo Bassi, Charles Hackett and others. 
We have heard, too, many Marcels since 
Ancona, Sammarco and Rimini; quite a few 
Collines since Journet and Huberdeau were 
members of the company, but we have had 
but few Musettes, the present titular of the 
role, Irene Pavloska, having sung the part 
here innumerable times. The only other 
Musette that we recollect at this writing is 
Margery Maxwell. 

At the first performance this season the 
Mimi was Claudia Muzio, the Rudolph was 
Antonio Cortis; Richard Bonelli was the 
Marcel, (which he sang for the first time 
here) ; Virgilio Lazzari the Colline, a role 
which he has made his own for many sea- 
sons, and Desire Defrere the Schaunard. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

Following the opera L’Amour Sorcier, 
ballet by De Falla, was presented by the 
corps de ballet and the principal dancers. 

Der ROSENKAVALIER, DECEMBER 13 

(MATINEE) 

The first performance this season of Der 
Rosenkavalier again showed the strength of 
the German wing of the company. To date 
we have only praise for those conscientious 
singers, who have added to their renown and 
to that of the company. 

Frida Leider, one of the most sincere 
artists now before the public, looked beau- 
tiful as Princess von Werdenberg. A lady 
on and off the stage, Leider has the allure 
of a grande dame. She is always restrained 
in her gestures, yet each and every one 
means something. She does not throw her 
hands to heaven to express despair nor place 
them on her heart to express contentment or 
love. She acts as a princess would in her 
own castle, and this is as it should be, as 
today those semaphore signs that were in 
vogue not so long ago are totally out of or- 
der. If we were happy with Mme. Leider’s 
portrayal, she made us equally glad by the 
virtue of her song, by the excellence of her 
phrasing and by the ease with which she sang 
the role. She naturally scored heavily with 
her audience. 

Alexander Kipnis’ Baron Ochs is an old 
acquaintance. His delineation of the part is 
always interesting, well thought out, and his 
singing up to the high mark he set for him- 
self when the work was first introduced in 
these surroundings. 

Maria Olszewska finds the role of Oc- 
tavian one of the best in her repertory. She 
looked very good in the travesties and sang 
the music with telling effect. 

Maria Rajdl is the ideal ingenue of the 
oneratic stage. The voice, as we have noted 
since her debut, is not voluminous, but its 
quality is most pleasing and. by its use its 
possessor shows keen musicianship. Mme. 
Rajdl has besides, a winning personality and 
she shared with her colleagues in first hon- 
ors. 

Alice d’Hermanoy was funny as Mistress 
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Marianne and of the lengthy cast Edouard 
Habich made another fine impression as Herr 
von Faninal, even though we did not like his 
wig, which must have been made for a man 
of small brains, as it was so small that it 
nearly came off to the great hilarity of the 
public. This little incident, however, did not 
detract from Habich’s singing and acting. 

Egon Pollak directed a performance, 
which, like all the others so far this season 
under his baton, have been called excellent. 
From the above it may be surmised that this 
was ho exception to the rule. 


OreLLo, DECEMBER 13 (EVENING) 

The week came to a happy conclusion with 
the third performance of Verdi’s Otello with 
Marshall, Muzio and Vani-Marcoux. We un- 
derstand that the work is to be performed 
for the fourth and last time this season in 
the near future. 

Whenever a performance is repeated four 
times during the season one may, without 
fearing contradiction, voucher that the work 
was a success, artistically as well as finan- 
cially, and to see Vanni-Marcoux anew as 
Iago was in itself sufficient for opera-goers, 
but still they had more in hearing also Mar- 
shall in one of his best roles and Muzio as 
Desdemona, and to top it all, Moranzoni at 
the conductor’s desk. RENE Devries. 


Bilotti’s Concerts for 1931 


Anton Bilotti, on his return to Paris from 
a summer in the country, brought back with 
him a supply of new energy and spirit for 
his concerts with the Lamoureux Orches- 
tra of Paris, directed by Albert Wolff; the 
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Orchestre Symphonique of Paris, directed by., 


Monteux, and the orchestra of the Concert- 
bouw of Amsterdam. He is to give recitals 
in Cologne on January 7, in Berlin on Janu- 
ary 10, and in Munich on January 18. A re- 
cital in Paris is also booked for the spring. 
Several additional recitals and orchestral ap- 
pearances are arranged for during the next 
few months, the dates of which will be an- 
nounced later. Bilotti is now to be reckoned 
with among the concert pianists of the day. 
The time is past when he could be spoken 
of as a promising young artist. He has ful- 
filled the promise of his youth. He has 
arrived. 


Rubinstein Club Concert 


The first private concert, forty-fourth sea- 
son, of the Rubinstein Club, William Rogers 
Chapman, Mus. Doc., conductor, held in the 
Hotel Plaza ballroom, December 9, found a 
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capacity audience in attendance. Anne Ros- 
elle, soprano, with Estelle Liebling at the 
piano, achieved singular success, singing the 
Turandot aria, followed by five encores; a 
Trovatore aria and Butterfly’s Entrance, sung 
later, were similarly followed by encores. 
Louis Barsoni, baritone, was well liked for 
his singing of the Pagliacci prologue, fol- 
lowed by Ol’ Man Ribber, and later in a 
duet, Il Trovatore, with Miss Roselle. 

Both artists had the advantage of Miss 
Liebling’s coaching and accompaniments, she 
assisting in their pronounced suceess. Choral 
numbers by three women composers were 
noted, their names being Ethel Boyce, Elinor 
Remick Warren and Agnes Wright. The 
Chabrier-Waldteufel Espana was a very 
effective number, Tschaikowsky’s Dawn and 
the Kiss Waltz likewise receiving much ap- 
plause; to these choral numbers Kathryn 
Kerin-Child played the piano accompaniment, 
Dr. Chapman conducting with vigor. 

The next evening concert is scheduled for 
April 14. 


Dr. de Koos Issues Prospectus 


The Concert directie, Dr. G. de Koos, 
sends its prospectus for the season 1930-31, a 
beautifully prepared illustrated book, with 
two pages devoted to each artist. This is 
splendid advertising. The design on each 
pair of pages is identical, the picure of the 
artist on the left, the name across the top, 
and details of program, press notices and so 
on on the second page. The design of the 
two pages is futuristic and striking. 

De Koos has a large number of world re- 
nowned artists on his lists, among them 
Bachaus, Borowsky, Brailowsky, Cortot, 
Horowitz, Iturbi, Levitzki, Moisseiwitsch, 
Frances Nash, Elly Ney, Paderewski, Rach- 
maninoff, Rosenthal, Given, Hansen, Hub- 
erman, Kreisler, Menuhin, Milstein, Spald- 
ing, Temianka, Thibaud, Bokor, Casals, 
Kindler, Piatigorsky, Belkin, Braslau, Jana- 
copulos, the Lener Quartet, the Roth Quar- 
tet, Mengelberg and Monteux with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, The Revellers, and others. 


Schola Cantorum to Give 
Grainger Work 
The Schola Cantorum, at its first subscrip- 
tion concert, January 29, in Carnegie Hall, 
will give Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater, for 
soprano, alto and baritone solos, chorus and 
orchestra; Strauss’ Wanderer’s Song, for 
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chorus and orchestra; Grainger’s Father and 
Daughter, for chorus and orchestra; Si- 
belius’ The Fire Maker, for solo baritone 
and male chorus; and Lambert’s On the Rio 
Grande, for contralto solo, piano solo, chorus 
and orchestra. All of these works, except 
the Grainger ballad will be heard for the 
first time in America. The names of the 
soloists are not yet announced. 


Lucerne-in-Quebec to Hold 
Christmas Festival 


The Log Chateau, Lucerne-in-Quebec, will 
be the scene of a Christmas festival, from 
December 24 to December 27. This hostelry 
on the fringe of the Canadian forest will pre- 
sent’ many old-world features of holiday 
cheer, including bringing in the Yule Log, 
and the boar’s head and mistletoe ceremonies. 
There will be carols sung by the children of 
His Majesty’s Savoy Chapel Choir. This is 
the first time in the choir’s 700 year history 
that an English king has permitted its chil- 
dren to leave Great Britain. When they sing 
the boys are garbed in scarlet-and-gold cos- 
tumes, with the quaint Tudor ruff. The 
Margaret Eaton Dancers of Toronto will 
offer Elizabethan dances, and other features 
of the festival will be the Bytown Trouba- 
dours, Les Disciples de Massenet, the Fes- 
tival Quartet, the Log Chateau Dancers and 
a play by N. Napier Moore which will in- 
clude the authentic mummery of St. George 
and the Turkish Knight. Out door enter- 
tainment includes skating, skiing, toboggan- 
ing, bobsledding and other winter sports. 


Mary Wigman in Five New York 
Recitals 

Mary Wigman, Germany’s latest exponent 
of the modern dance, is the next of the new 
stars of her kind to come to America. She 
is due in New York on December 22, and 
will have her first appearance on Sunday 
evening, December 28, at the Chanin Thea 
ter. Danee students and devotees of 
terpsichore have evinced such an interest in 
Miss Wigman’s coming that her manager, S. 
Hurok, announces four more New York 
appearances for her, as follows: Friday 
(evening) January 2, at Jolson’s Theater ; 
Sunday (evening) January 4, at Chanin’s; 
Sunday (evening) January 11, at Jolson’s, 
and January 31 (evening) at Carnegie Hall. 
Miss Wigman will afterward visit several 
of the largest cities of the East and Middle- 
west. 
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More Praise for Kathryn Witwer 


Not only does Kathryn Witwer charm her 
audience by the beauty of her songs, but the 
gifted American soprano delights the eye as 
well by her lovely stage presence, and critics 
are as warm in their praise of her singing as 
of her appearance. When she gave a concert 
at Iron Mountain, Mich., the reviewer for the 
Iron Mountain News found her entrance on 
the stage “dramatic” and said she “made a 
lovely picure of youth at its springtime in a 
shimmering green gown trimmed only with 
yoke of seed pearls and rhinestones,” and who 
expressed the opinion that “her voice is 
luscious and brilliant” and that “she handles it 
with ease and fluency, bringing out its flex- 
ibility and power.” The same writer further 
stated that “her charming personality and 
dramatic ability add to the charm of her 
voice.” 


Duval Artists Singing in Europe 

The most recent cables from southern 
Italy bring news of the success of Kathryne 
Ross, at Palermo, in Il Trovatore. She is to 
sing other dramatic roles there. 

Another Duval artist, Anna Maria Gug- 
lielmetti, Italian coloratura soprano, had 
such a success in Paris at the Concerts Co- 
lonne that she was immediately engaged for 
the Concerts Lamoureux where she scored in 
a most convincing manner. She is now to 
give a recital in the Salle Gaveau. 

Christine Loos, still another artist-pupil 
of Maestro Duval, is singing in the opera at 
Saarbriicken, Germany, and making a name 
for herself. 


Hofmann’s New York Recital, 
January 11 


Josef Hofmann, pianist and director of the 
Curtis Institute, Philadeiphia, will give a re- 
cita! iia Carnegie Hall, New York, on January 
ii. His program will include music by Bach- 
D’Albert, Schumann, Dvorsky, Chopin and 
Johann Strauss-Godowsky. 


Mme. Aksarova in Boston Recital 


Valentina Aksarova, Russian soprano, 
postponed her Boston recital in Jordan Hall 
from November 29 to December 17, at which 
time she presented a program of songs and 
operatic arias. A detailed report of the re- 
cital will appear in an early forthcoming 
issue. 








“CAN BE COUNTED AMONG THE BEST LIVING PIANISTS” 


—Munich Tagblatt, October 14, 1930 


LEONORA CORTEZ 


NOW TOURING EUROPE 


Unanimously Praised by Critics of 


PRAGUE 





Leonora Cortez introduced herself in the Mozarteum Hall as a wonderful pianist tee ip 
numbers to the Schumann Phantasie, she brought out the seldom played Variations Serieuses of Mendelssohn, with clearest disposition 
and plastic virtuosity. To the Schumann Phantasie, Op. 17 she gave impressive knowledge and stately strength. The pianistic performance 


deservedly brought about great applause—L. S. in Deutsche Zeitung Bohemia, October 21, 1930. 


HAMBURG 





From Scarlatti to Liszt works were put together which were 


well suited to the pianist’s style and character. 
Already in the Scarlatti Sonata in E 


complicated nature. 


Hers is not a 


Major, the character of the virtuoso was infallibly con- 
firmed; the virtuoso who is careful, who in performing does 
not misuse her pianistic skill; who forms clearly and plastically 
and whose energy is healthy strength and natural feeling. The 
Variations of Mendelssohn shone full of grace and strength 


and made a great effect. 


In the Schumann Phantasie, Op. 17, 


were found besides the necessary passion, tenderness, poetic 


enthusiasm and individuality. 


The lively applause was well de- 


served.—Hamburger Fremdenblatt. 


MUNICH 





Leonora Cortez dedicated the first part of her piano recital to 
With clearest subtlety she brought out the poly- 
phonic tone weaving of 2 Sonatas of Scarlatti and Bach’s 
effect. 
Serieuses she formed with superior and sound technic and 
in the great Phantasie of Schumann she developed energetic 
strength and passion of expression, unweaving the slow last 
inwardly felt 
baffling virtuosity, the artist, who can be counted among 
the best living pianists, played at the end works of Albeniz, 
Lecuona and Liszt’s 10th Rhapsody and reaped from her en- 
thused listeners noisy applause—Miinchener Tagblatt, October 
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movement with soft, 
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In her varied program, ranging from simpler 
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' Giuseppe Verdi in Word and Picture | 


2 (In eleven weekly instalments, Part I appeared December J3) 


PART Il 


(Part Ill next week, with subsequent instalments to follow) 





(8) FERDINANDO 
PROVESI, ONE OF 
VERDI'S TEACHERS. 
The Philharmonic Society 
of Busseto, of which Ba- 
rezzi was the president, 
had as its conductor Fer- 
dinando Provesi; he was 
also maestro di capella 
and organist of the Ca- 
thedral of Busseto. He 
immediately began to no- 
tice the industrious boy 
who, without neglecting 
his chief occupations, reg- 
ularly attended the soci- 
ety’s rehearsals and un- 
dertook the labor of copy- 
ing various parts from 
the scores. Provesi may 
be looked upon as the 
man who first really un- 
derstood Verdi’s vocation 
and who advised him to 
devote his entire time to 
music. Provesi was a 
learned man, he was an 
excellent contrapuntist, a 
composer of note and a 
man well fitted to guide 
the budding genius. From 
him Giuseppe acquired 
the foundation of a sound 
musical knowledge and 
remained under his influ- 
ence until he was eight- 
een. 
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(10) FACSIMILE OF VERDI'S pag 
issued by the Archduchess of Austria, Maria Luisa, on May 22, 1832, when the youthful 
aspirant to musical fame went from Busseto to Milan to study music. While Verdi 
was still under the tutelage of Provesi it became evident that Busseto was too small a 
community for the growing talent of the young composer. His heart was set on the 
Mecca_ of Italian musical culture. Finances again had to be considered but his 
staunch benefactor, Barezzi, once more aided him. Through his influence the Monte 
di Pieta, an institution granting four premiums of 300 francs a year for four years, 
each given to promising young students of science and art, was induced to award 
one of the premiums to Verdi, with the important modification of allowing him 600 
francs for two years instead of the 300 for four years. A promising indication! 
Furthermore, the kindly benefactor himself advanced the necessary money for music 
lessons, board and lodgings in Milan. Verdi also had an introduction to a very 
important Milan professor, Giuseppe Seletti, nephew of Don Pietro Seletti, Busseto’s 
pastor, who would not hear of the young man living anywhere but at his home. 
However, in Milan he met with a disappointment in not being admitted to the 
Conservatory and so took up his studies with Signor Lavigna, distinguished musician 
and professor. (Photo by courtesy La Scala Museum) 


(9) ANTONIO BAREZZI, VERDI'S BENEFACTOR, 
in youth and who later also became his father-in-law. It was not long after Giuseppe 
assumed the duties of organist at Roncole that his father decided he should also attend 
school. After much debating with his wife, Carlo Verdi took steps to send the boy 
to Busseto. This would have been beyond the means of the modest family; but among 
the many friends which Carlo had made in his transactions in Busetto, a cobbler, by 
the name of Pugnatta, offered to give the boy board and lodging and send him to the 
town’s principal school for the small sum of threepence a day. So to Pugnatta’s 
Giuseppe went while still retaining his position as organist at Roncole, walking there 
every Sunday for services. In the meantime Antonio Barezzi had during the boy’s 
two years study at school watched his progress and developed a great interest in him, 
until finally one day he offered him employment in his business and invited him to 
stay at his home. This was a fitting place for the young musician since Barezzi was 
first flutist in the cathedral orchestra, besides being proficient on several other instru- 
ments. His home was the gathering place of the Philharmonic Society, of which 
he was president and patron, and it was there that all the rehearsals and concerts 
took place. (Photo by courtesy La Scala Museum) 
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(11) A PAGE FROM A TANTUM ERGO, 


composed by Verdi early in 1830. This must have been when he was still sixteen 

years old and under the guidance of Provesi. Many years later, in fact in 1893, 

when he was residing in his beautiful villa of Sant’ Agata, he wrote the inscription 

underneath the composition, which reads: “I recognize, alas! having written this 

Tantum Ergo over sixty years ago. I advise the owner of this unhappy composition to 

throw it in the flames. It has not the least value as music nor even the shades of 
religious coloring.” (Photo by courtesy La Scala Museum) 
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(12) VERDI'S HANDWRITING IN THE YEAR 1838 ’ ee W hie RY Sr 
Verdi remained in Milan under Lavigna’s guidance until 1833 when the death i ; P f 
of his former teacher, Ferdinando Provesi, took the student back to Busseto eae 3 L f, A 4 &: 4 
to replace the deceased master as Maestro di Capella, organist of the cathe- 8, sient aye iaects ARLE ¢ 
dral, and conductor of the Philharmonic Society. However, there was much é : é 7 
strife and civil warfare in the little community as Verdi had opponents who ae ti iF ; fae é 
had no desire to see him hold these positions. Nevertheless, he remained Adie ; ads" a 
in Busseto for five years. In 1836 he fell in love with Margherita Barezzi, sp ‘ PYG oe 
daughter of his generous benefactor, and that same year they were married. ‘ ge a Gp a 
The event was one of great celebration and the whole town seemed to rejoice ; Me. ‘lt: il: 
over the prospects which seemed to await the youthful composer. In 1838 ell v le IL twa Me 
_ = his = and two children, left Busseto for Milan, with the hope Fi 
the production of his first opera, Oberto Conte di Bonifacio, spurrin { 4 é ver’ 
him on. On his return to Milan he found that his teacher, Lavigna, had me ; A 4 wid aad tM f 
passed into the great beyond. The above manuscript was written in the year ® 
of his return to Milan; its title is First Love Song. (Original manuscript 
property of G. Ricordi & Co.) 
(13) FACSIMILE MANUSCRIPT PAGE, 
of the libretto of Verdi’s first opera Oberto, Conte di Bonifacio, which was produced at 
La Scala Theatre in Milan on November 17, 1839. To the impresario Bartolomeo Merelli, 
goes the credit of giving Verdi's first operatic attempt a chance at production. Verdi himself 
tells about the despondent days when he was attempting to interest someone in the work. 
Finally Merelli hearing several prominent artists speaking well of the work (incidentally one 
of them being Giuseppina Strepponi, destined to become Verdi's second wife) he was tempted 
to favor Verdi. The composer was forced to make several changes in the work that were 
desired by Merelli, but all that the impresario asked of Verdi in return was a share in the 
selling profits of the copyright. The work was well received by the public and it was given 
several times that season. Merelli was so pleased that he contracted with Verdi for three 
more operas, at the rate of 4000 livres per opera, with the stipulation that the profits of the 
copyrights were to be divided between them. (Photo by courtesy La Scala Museum) 


an (15) INTERIOR OF LA SCALA, MILAN, 

(14) GIOVANNI RICORDI, during the performance of one of Verdi's less known works. Here in this theatre Verdi's second 
Verdi’s publisher. From an anonymous pencil drawing. The house of opera, Un Giorno di Regno, was also produced on September 4, 1840. This was the composer's only 
Ricordi is today the largest music publishing company in Italy. The comic opera other than Falstaff and it was a complete failure. It was written during a period of ill 
Ricordis proved to be great friends to the master. It was Giovanni health, monetary worries and great sorrow and depression due to the death of his wife and two 
Ricordi who founded the publishing firm in 1785 and who accepted for sons, all within three months. However, the faithful Verdi pounded out the work because of his 
publication Verdi's first operatic work, Oberto, though only paying him promise to Merelli to have it finished by a certain time, On seeing its failure he became so de- 
2000 Austrian livres for the copyright. This Verdi had to share with spondent that he wrote to Merelli asking him to release him from their agreement as he had decided 
Merelli, the producer. Verdi's association with the house of Ricordi to give up composing. Verdi states thet Merelli then sent for him and scolded him like a child. 

was a long and happy one. (Photo by courtesy La Scala Museum) (Photo by L. Rupp) 
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MasterPrecE GrvEN Fine Propuc- 
TION IN PARIS 

Paris.—Seventy years after the death of 
the composer, Berlioz’ finest opera, Les Troy- 
ens, has been received with remarkable en- 
thusiasm when revived at the Paris Opera 
House. Its failure in 1869 killed the neg- 
lected composer, but at last it has come into 

Conducted by Franz Ruhlmann, the 
ular opera was given a performance 
the highest traditions of Paris opera. 


BERLIOZ 


its own 
spectact 
€ jual t 
TONKUENSTLER FESTIVAL FOR 
BREMEN 

BerLin.—The next Tonkuenstler festival, 
the sixty-first given by the Selgemeine 
Deutsche Musik Verein, will be held in - 


men 


XTY-FIRST 


. Operas HEARD IN 
DRESDEN 

DrespEN.—Two new operas have just had 
their first public performances in Dresden 
great success. One is Reznicek’s, Spiel 
Ernst, and the other Mark Lothar’s 
Lord Spleen. Both are clever, amusing and 
extremely enjoyable works. Excellently pro- 
duced and performed as they were, under the 
baton of Fritz Busch, they won an instan- 
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taneous success 


New WEINBERGER OPERA 
Municu.—The 


Not GIVEN 
fun premiere of J. 
Weinberger’s (the Czech composer) new 

Die Geliebte Stimme (The Beloved 

, which was scheduled for November 
Munich Opera, had, on the eve of per- 

to be postponed indefinitely. The 
anti-German activities in Prague had 
the Bavarian public to a sufficient 
cause the Government to ask for 
hdrawal of the new work for the 
Weinberger’s first opera, 


world’s 
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recent 
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formance in Munich, 
outstanding success 


also had its first per- 
achieved an 
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where it 


MALIpIERO OPERA FOR MUNICH 
Municu.—Francesco Malipiero’s new op- 
Comedy of Death, was accepted by 
Munich where it will have its 
premiere next May during the Festi- 
Modern Music. N 


era, the 
the Opera in 
world 
val of 
NOVELTIES 


OTHER OPERATIC 


Municu.—Julius Weissmann’s new opera, 
Die Gespenstersonate, based on Strindberg’s 
drama, is to have its world premiere in the 

of December at the Munich Opera. 
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MUSICAL 


Another world premiere is that of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s new opera, Die Listige Witwe 
(The Shrewd Widow) which is also to take 
place in Munich in the second half of the 
current opera season. N. 
Mozart’s IpoMENEO TO Be REVIEWED 
Municu.—In commemoration of the first 
performance of Mozart’s Idomeneo, written 
for and given by the Munich Opera one 
hundred and fifty years ago, with Mozart in 
person conducting at the Residenz Theater, 
the work in its new edition by Richard 
Strauss is to be given again in the course 
of the season. A new work of unique char- 
acter by Albert Noelte—for many years 
contributor to the Musicat CourtrEr—is 
scheduled to have its very first performance 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick A. Stock. It is a Suite in three 
movements (Humoresque, intermezzo, ap- 
passionata and buriesque) for wind instru- 
ments (from the piccolo to the bass-tuba), 
all percussion, harp and celesta. The per- 
formance is to take place in December. N. 


Warren Acker Presents Special 
Music Services 


ALLENTOWN, 
sical services 


Pa.—A week of special mu- 
inaugurated the new four- 
manual Moller organ in St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Following the dedication services on the last 
Sunday in November, a program of unusual 
interest was played on Monday by Rollo 
Maitland, F.A.G.O. On the two following 
evenings, Henry Weidner and Dalton Stern, 
pupils of Warren Acker, organist of St. 
Paul’s, played recitals. 

Following, these events came a service by 
the Lehigh Valley Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, at which Louise Lerch, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was soloist. Miss Lerch received her 
first instruction under Dr. Acker, and is still 
a member of St. Paul’s. An audience of 
2,000 assembled in the church hours before 
the service to hear the young singer, and 
they were well rewarded, for Miss Lerch 
has never made a more effective appearance. 
The service opened with a prelude on a hymn, 
played by David Samuels, organist of Christ 
Retormed Church. The combined choirs of 
St. Paul’s and Christ Reformed Churches 
sang Woodward’s The Radiant Morn Has 
Passed Away and Neidlinger’s What Went 
Ye Out for to See. Miss Lerch sang Hage- 
man’s Christ Went Up into the Hills, and 
Weber’s And Though a Cloud O’erspread 
Yon Heaven. Rev. Lee M. Erdman, D.D., 
delivered an eloquent sermon on the Min- 
istry of Music, which was followed by a 
highly artistic and sympathetic interpretation 
of the Pastoral of Widor’s Second Sym- 
phony, played by T. Edgar Shields, A.A.G.O. 
Homer Nearing, F.A.G.O., closed the service 
with a masterly interpretation of Franck’s 
Piece Heroique. 

The week of services and recitals closed 
with a splendid recital by Dr. Warren Acker, 
\.A.G.O., assisted by Olive Marshall, so- 
prano. .N. 


Choral Concert at Trenton, N. J 


The Trenton Choral Art Society, Alex- 
ander McCurdy, conductor, recently gave a 
concert at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium, Tren- 
ton, N. J. This was the society’s first con- 
cert of the season and they presented both 
sacred and secular songs, includng composi- 
tions by Bach, Brahms, Speaks, Cadman and 
Purcell. Theodore Saidenberg, pianist, was 
the assisting artist, and won applause in 
numbers by Chopin, Liszt and Ravel. The 
chorus was in fine fettle on this occasion, 
and covered both themselves and their con- 
ductor with glory. Fidelity to pitch and 
unison marked their a capella numbers, and 
their tone throughout the evening was un- 
failingly responsive to Mr. McCurdy’s 
direction. 

The second concert of the season will be 
presented on Monday of Holy Week, when 
Mozart's Requiem will be sung. 


Thompson Stone’s Busy Season 

Thompson Stone, conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, and other choral and orchestral 
bodies in Boston and the vicinity, faces a 
busy season. His schedule for this season 
includes the directing of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra in seven concerts in Boston 
and one in Everett, Mass.; the Handel and 
Haydn Society in two Be ston concerts; the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Choristers in two ap- 
pearances at Bedford; the Apollo Club in four 
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Boston concerts; and the Ensemble Choir at 
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Symphony Orchestras Perform 
Skilton Works 


The following compositions of Charles San- 
ford Skilton, of the University of Kansas, 
are on the programs of symphony orchestras 
early this season; Deer Dance and War 
Dance, Denver Symphony Orchestra, Decem- 
ber 5 and 6; Autumn Night and Shawnee 
Indian Hunting Dance, Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, December 11 and 12; War Dance, 
Syracuse University Orchestra, November 19, 
and complete music to the Electra of So- 
phocles with acting cast, November 20 and 
21; War Dance, St. Louis Symphony, Janu- 
ary 21; first scene of opera The Sun Bride 
with singers at winter concert of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Orchestra; aria from The 
Witch’s Daughter, and song, The Call of 
Kansas, at the fall concert of the de Rubertis 
Student Orchestra of Kansas City. A half 
hour program of Skilton Compositions was 
broadcast over radio station WLS of Chi- 
cago on November 2. 


Kelberine Sails 


Alexander Kelberine, pianist, sailed re- 
cently on the SS. Columbus for Europe. He 
will make an extensive tour of Italy, and will 
return to America about January 15. His 
engagements previous to his departure for 
Europe included a New York recital at 
Steinway Hall and two appearances at Mount 
Saint Joseph Academy, Philadelphia. His 
program in New York was an interesting 
one, and presented pieces by Bach, Scar- 
latti, Purcell, Mozart, Liszt, Chopin and 
Scriabine. Yielding to the insistence of the 
audience Mr. Kelberine granted three en- 
cores—Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations. 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue and 
Sicilienne (Bach-Siloti). 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Boar’s Head and Yule Log.—The 
Hoosac School, Hoosic, Rensselaer County, 
N. Y., has, since 1892, annually presented a 
pageant entitled The Boar’s Head, the Rev. 
E. D. Tibbits, D.D., instituting the custom. 
From it has grown the volume now printed, 
some two hundred pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, with programs and full directions for 
performance, including diagrams of The 
Country Dance, Sword Dance, Procession of 
Three Kings, and many original carols by 
Frank Butcher, Mus. Bac., to whom full 
credit is given for the musical portion of the 
Pageant. Notes on the carols, to the inci- 
dental music, as to costumes, illustrations, 
including a full- -page frontispiece of Dr. Tib- 
bits, and appropriate Christmas Carols and 
special music, all are contained in this very 
beautiful and complete volume. The Hoosac 
School Ode, arranged by Professor Butcher, 
closes the volume. (G. Schirmer, Inc.) 

Longing, a song by A. F. Paganucci. 
The words are by Matthew Arnold and are 
such as seem naturally to call for a musical 
setting. The whole thought of the poem is 
mystical and dream-like, and this thought 
has been ably interperted by Mr. Paganucci in 
his music. The accompaniment throughout 
consists of a wavy-like flow of double chords, 
played mostly by the right hand, with dainty 
arpeggios in the left hand, giving the piano 
part sonority and rhythm. The melody is 
well conceived, and is simple despite the 
numerous passing modulations or key transi- 
tions, and the words of the poem are well 
sectioned without any forcing of accent. Al- 
together, this is a song that is praised with 
sincere pleasure. (Anthony F. Paganucci, 
3rooklyn, N. Y 

“Modern Music.”—Modern 
November-December, 1930, has just ap- 
peared. It has a biographical sketch of 
Louis Gruenberg by A. Walter Kramer and 
a portrait sketch of Gruenberg by Enrico 
Caruso. The Liege Festival, 1930, is treat- 
ed by Frederick Jacobi. Domenico de Paoli 
writes about Italy’s New Music of the Thea- 
ter. Hans Gutman comments on Festivals 
as Music Barometers. There is something 
about Kleiber, Hindemith, Bach and other 
people and things. Alexander Smallens 
makes a brief review of the newly published 
biographical dictionary of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, American 
section, entitled American Composers of 
Today. Mr. Smallens says: “Having read 
the catalogue, one is inclined to ask ‘What 
is an American Composer?’ Does the music 
writing individual who comes to America for 
a political, economical or ‘a desire to live in 
this country’ reason become an American 
composer when his entire heritage and mu- 
sical training have been European? Can he 
absorb the spirit of the American scene after 
a few years of residence here, at least to a 
degree sufficient to dominate his old world 
background ?” 

As a special supplement to this issue of 
Modern Music, Joseph Yasser issues an ex- 
tended discussion upon The Future of Ton- 
ality.—It is purely academic, and, although 
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of some interest, has apparently no practical 
value. 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


A large and handsome book containing 
nearly 300 pages has been issued in Los 
Angeles, giving a complete history of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and its forerunner, 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. It 
is the work of Caroline Estes Smith, and 
is entitled The Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Los Angeles, The First Decade, 1919-1929. 
It is dedicated “to William Andrews Clark, 
Jr., creator, and to Walter Henry Rothwell, 
builder” (of the orchestra). The frontis- 
piece is a handsome photograph of Mr. Clark. 

It is, of course, impossible to include in a 
review even the smallest outline of the de- 
tails contained in this big book. We are told 
that the beginnings of symphonic music in 
Los Angeles were brought about by numer- 
ous bands and orchestras organized by al- 
most every new musician who arrived in 
the community between 1870 and 1890. In 
1887 Adolph Willhartitz organized the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Society and Orches- 
tra with 120 in the chorus and forty in 
the orchestra, composed wholly of amateurs. 
In the same year Ralph Klages organized 
another orchestra known as the Y.M.C.A. 
Orchestra, which proved to be the root of 
orchestra work in Los Angeles. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was organized in 1893 
by A. H. Stamm. During the first two 
seasons four symphony concerts were given, 
the first of them January 9, 1893. Harley 
Hamilton was the concertmaster, and he 
afterwards became the conductor of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra for which he 
wielded the baton for sixteen years. 

This orchestra was organized in 1897, the 
first concert being given February 1, 1898. 
It continued to exist, in spite of all. kinds 
of difficulties, until, in 1919, it had played 
twenty-three consecutive seasons. After Mr. 
Hamilton’s retirement Adolph Tandler took 
the baton. 

William Andrews Clark began his musical 
activity in Los Angeles by the organization 
of the Saint-Saéns Club, a quintet, piano 
and strings, in which he himself played 
second violin. In 1919 he expressed the in- 
tention of forming a symphony orchestra, 
the burden of whose support he would per- 
sonally guarantee. It is said that Mr. Clark 
personally supervises the management of the 
orchestra and its personnel. “No move other 
than regular business details has ever been 
made without his knowledge and direction.” 
Extended details of the programs of this 
orchestra follow, with names of conductors, 
soloists, critical comment and all sorts of 
details of similar interest. In appendices this 
data is tabulated. 

This book is a monument of erudition and 
research and a valuable contribution to mu- 
sical history in America. 

Two Guitars, a traditional Russian 
gypsy air by Harry Horlick, transcribed 
for violin by Godfrey Ludlow. The char- 
acter of this music is so strikingly exotic 
that it is sure to please. It has strong, 
vigorous rhythm, and melodies that are easily 
remembered. It has been arranged by Mr. 
Ludlow in concert and simplified versions. 
(Carl Fischer.) 


“OVERTONES.” 

The November issue of Overtones, the 
publication of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
is at hand. It contains a most interesting 
and informative article by Louis Bailly en- 
titled How I Become a Viola Player, to- 
gether with a portrait of the author; items 
concerning faculty activities, student activ- 
ities, with a series of illustrations, an ac- 
count of the Curtis collection of rare vio- 
lins, a number of book reviews, and the 
Musical Calendar. The magazine is excel- 
lently edited by Elbert Lenrow and gives a 
faithful and impressive picture of the influ- 
ence of this important music school.- 
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Piano Possibilities 
(Continued from page 5) 
than to indulge in the joys of creating it 
themselves. 

I do believe, however, that the breaking 
down of the isolation of the piano would 
have an enormous effect in stimulating in- 
terest in the instrument among school chil- 
dren. This conviction grows every time I 
see a group of high school boys and girls 
plugging away joyfully at some overture or 
symphony in their high school orchestra and 
contrast these youngsters with the poor 
pianist who “does” his sixty minutes of 
practice in solitary confinement with one 
eye on the clock. That this isolation can be 
entirely overcome is, of course, impossible. 
1 do believe, however, that the condition can 
be mitigated by the vigorous stimulation of 
piano ensemble. This ensemble should not 
wait, as it now does, until the student has 
attained sufficient virtuosity to play stand- 
ard two-piano literature. It should begin 
much earlier—as soon, in fact, as the pianist 
is as far advanced comparatively as is his 
brother in the orchestra. 

This involves practical difficulties; the 
acquiring of two or more pianos in a room 
for ensemble purposes and the building up 
of a literature for elementary ensemble. 
These difficulties are not, however, insur- 
mountable and I have every reason to believe 
that the inclusion of the piano as a “group 
instrument” would have a tremendous influ- 
ence in stimulating the popularity of the in- 
strument. 


Vera Bull Hull Artists Have 
Busy Month 


Joanne De Nault, French-Canadian con- 
tralto, who gave a recital in Town Hall on 
December 8, sang in Staunton, Va., on 
November 14, at Stuart Hall; on the 21st 
at Highland Hall, in Hollidaysburg, Pa.; 
and on the 24th at Westminster College in 
New Wilmington, Pa. The Staunton News- 
Leader proclaimed her of “glorious voice— 
wonderful singing—charming personality— 
possessed of a rich contralto of great power 
and range, and skillful knowledge of its use 
and sincere musicianship to convey the mes- 
sage of each song. Excellent diction—en- 
cores were insistently demanded.” The Al- 
toona (Pa.) Tribune said of her Highland 
Hall concert : “Miss De Nault is possessed of 
a voice of great range, under perfect con- 
trol, and delighted her hearers with her won- 
derful singing.” 

Katherine Bacon, pianist, played in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on the course given by the Cen- 
tennial Club, on November 7, and in Hart- 
ford, Conn., at Broad Street Auditorium, 
on the 18th. She returned to Hartford on 
December 16 and played in Baltimore on 
the 19th on the Artists’ Series at Peabody 
Conservatory. 


Juilliard Graduate School Arranges 
Opera Benefit for Unemployed 
Musicians 


New York City’s unemployed musicians 
will benefit by the proceeds of a performance 
of Handel’s Julius Caesar, to be given on 


Wednesday evening, January 21, at the 
American Women’s Association Clubhouse, 
361 West 57th Street. The opera will be 
sung by the opera class of the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music, and the orches- 
tra will consist of members of the orchestral 
class of the School. Albert Stoessel will 
conduct the performance. 

The entire proceeds of the production will 
be turned over to the American Federation 
of Musicians to be used in relieving distress 
among their unemployed members. The 
Juilliard School will pay the expenses con- 
nected with the performance so that every- 
thing realized from the sale of tickets will go 
to the unemployed musicians. 

Last year the Juilliard Graduate School 
presented the opera, Hansel and Gretel, at 
the Heckscher Theater, the proceeds being 
oe en to the Heckscher Foundation for Chil- 

ren. 


Old World Trio on Tour 


The first concert for children, under the 
auspices of the Walden School, will be held 
at the Barbizon Plaza on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 20, 11 A. M. The program will be given 
by the Old World Trio, which has been on 
a tour of the Pacific Coast under the auspices 
of Pro-Musica. The Old World Trio, pre- 
senting the music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries on the instruments for 
which these compositions were designed, 
consists of Anton Rovinsky, at the spinet. 
Gilbert Ross, playing the Quinton, and David 
Freed, at the viola da gamba. 


University Club Recital Series 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Hallie Stiles, soprano, 
formerly of the Opera Comique, Paris, and 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, gave the 
first of six recitals before the University 
Club of Syracuse. The next program of the 
series will be by Andre Polah, violinist, head 
of the string department in the College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University, and conduc- 
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tor of the University Orchestra. Miss Stiles 
appeared in songs by Bach, Schumann, 
Brahms, Strauss, Debussy, Hahn, Szulc, 
Griffes, Carpenter and Gretchaninoff. The 
entire program was beautifully sung, but the 
high-lights were the two Brahms songs, the 
Strauss serenade and the French composi- 
tions. Miss Stiles granted a number of en- 
cores and was presented with a basket of 
roses by the club. Ss. 


Silvio Scionti in Memphis Recital 
During his recent master class in Mem- 
phis, Silvio Scionti presented an evening of 
piano music for the local music lovers. The 
following is what the Memphis Evening 
Appeal thought of the performance: 

“A treat was afforded music lovers when 
Silvio Scionti, pianist, appeared at the Mem- 
phis Conservatory of Music in one of the 
most delightful recitals ever heard in Mem- 

phis. 

“T ittle known, except perhaps among his 
colleagues in the city, Scionti, by sheer mas- 
tery of his instrument and genuine artistry, 
was received with growing enthusiasm as one 
number succeeded another on his program. 

“Opening with the Andante Favorito by 
Beethoven, he made an instant appeal to his 
audience. In the arietta G minor by Leo, a 
delicately imaginative tone was revealed and 
in numbers requiring brilliancy, he displayed 
a wonderfully clear-cut technic. The Debussy 
number was beautifully done and much in- 
terest was also felt in his playing of Dance 
of Narcissus, by Gargiulo, due to the fact 
that the composer is quite young, but is 
already receiving favorable notice. 

“The Intermezzo E major, op 116, and 
Capriccio B minor, op. 76, by Brahms, were 
highlights on the program, satisfying by the 
great dignity and tonal beauty with which 
they were played. 

“The program was brought to a triumphal 
close by Liszt’s Eroica, which was magnifi- 
cently done and was greeted by enthusiastic 
applause.” 

Mr. Scionti will appear with Stell Ander- 
sen in a two-piano recital shortly after 
Christmas, and Miss Andersen will be heard 
in a solo piano recital also. 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
in Seattle Program 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, noted 
concert pianists now on a coast to coast tour 
giving their two-piano concerts, honored the 
adult students of the Cornish School, in 
Seattle, by playing for them at assembly, 
giving a most inspiring performance for 
about an hour, in the Cornish Theater. They 
played modern and classic works, Mr. Rob- 
ertson announcing the numbers with ex- 
planatory remarks, and the combined artis- 
try of these two brilliant musicians, with 
their charming personalities, made the pro- 
gram a refreshing and inspiring experience 
for the Cornish student body. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robertson were guests of 
honor at a dinner given by Miss Cornish, 
later attending a dance recital by Lore Deja 
in the Cornish Theater. 


Meta Schumann Pupil Gives 
Program 


On December 7, at the studio of Meta 
Schumann, well known vocal teacher and 
composer, Edna Suehsdorf, one of her many 
advanced pupils, gave an hour of delightful 
vocal music before a good sized attendance. 
Her program was a well selected one, and 
songs in French, German, English and Rus- 
sian were sung beautifully by her. Her voice 
is a mezzo-contralto of good size and rich 
quality, which she used with intelligence at 
all times. Her diction was clear and her in- 
terpretations commendable. Besides these 
valuable assets, Miss Suehsdorf has a fine 
stage appearance. At the conclusion several 
encores were demanded by her enthusiastic 
listeners. Meta Schumann presided at the 
piano. 


Sharnova Jumps Into Breach 


Sonia Sharnova, the new, rich-voiced, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
performed an achievement on November 
29, when, without stage rehearsal and with- 
out ever having sung the part, she jumped 
into the role of Ulrica in the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company’s presentation of The 
Masked Ball, and acquitted herself in bril- 
liant manner. Because of illness in the cast 
of the opera Fidelio, originally scheduled for 
this occasion, the Verdi favorite was quickly 
substituted. Miss Sharnova, who is fast 
becoming a favorite with Chicago Opera 
devotees, shared generously in the applause 
during the Verdi opera. 


Zalish Artist-Pupils to Give 
a Recital 


At Steinway Hall, on the evening of De- 
cember 28, a piano recital will be given by 
artist-pupils of David Zalish. Those who 
will take part are George Bagrash, Mary 
Berkowitz, Bernice Bershad, Frieda Bergan, 
Dorothy Lewis, Lillian Myerson and Hilda 
Lichtenfeld. 
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‘CENTER’ HINGE 
— PERFECT — 
‘CENTER’ VOICE 
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ARYTENOIDEUS (proper) effects—PERFECT 
‘CENTER VOICE.’ 


Singing Libration, Pitch, Quality, Power, Duration, 
Range, Flexibility is MANAGED by 


PHONETIC ‘CENTER’ HINGE 


TONE CENTER PROCESS is in the VOCAL 


INSTRUMENT 


Word (consonant — vowel) CENTER (Nerve and 
Hinge) is located in front of the Ear (not in Vocal 
Instrument ). 


HINGE 


Consonant IN and OUT 
Vowel FORWARD and BACKWARD 


IN and BACKWARD 


Vowel Tone Column of (Air) Breath Expiratory, one 
revolution, Consonant and Hinge IN and BACK- 
WARD, Inspiratory Breath Effect sensation Cycle Spin. 


OUT and FORWARD 


Consonant Tone Column of (Air) Breath, Inspira- 
tory Effect one revolution, Consonant and Hinge OUT 
and FORWARD, Consonant and Vowel Expiratory 
Breath (Cycle) Spin. Reversed Breath ACTIONS. 


IMMEDIATE GREATER VOICE 
(Sans-Mental Blemish ) 


Forget you have jaws, anatomy parts, and finally Hinge 
upon Vocal Mastery. 


PERFECT ‘CENTER’ and RELATIVE CARDINAL 
ACTIONS (muscles) Positive and Negative individu- 
ally, conjunctively (two or more—ALL—positives to- 
gether, same negative) and Collective BALANCED 
Libration, VOICE beautiful, MANAGED by the 
PHONETIC ‘CENTER’ HINGE. There may be ‘ONE 
VOCAL FUNDAMENTAL?’ or Incorrect HINGE AC- 
TIONS keeping you from being a GREATER artist. 
THEOSOPHY (Directions and Sensations) of ANAT- 
OMY SIGNS EXPLAINED. 
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Headliners Continue to 
Draw Vienna Crowds, 
in Spite of Hard Times 


Philharmonic Concerts Sold Out Twice Over—Piatigorsky 
Heads Invasion of Cellists—Horowitz the Pianistic 


Sensation—Curtis 


—. . . . 

ViENNA.—Pessimistic concert reports pour- 
ing in from all over Europe and particularly 
from Berlin, have come to strengthen the 
self-confidence of impoverished Vienna. For 
sad and hopeless as the economic situation 
seems at present—here and elsewhere—the 
crisis has not been able to stifle Vienna’s 
appetite for good music. The accent is on 
the word “good,” of course. It is only the 
big artists who “come through” here and 
make their place—-and that type of artist 
is perhaps nowhere more sure of a great 
But there is no room here for 
middle-class artists. Big receipts 
or none at all is the alternative facing the 
concert-giving musician at Vienna. 

The Philharmonic concerts are again sold- 
out twice over, for the Sunday morning con- 
certs as well as for the preceding Saturday 
afternoon dress-rehearsal. Though devoid of 
the adored Furtwangler as star conductor, 
they have maintained their public and in- 
deed attracted a new one. Clemens Krauss is 
a “100 per cent” conductor, for rehearsal 
work as well as for program building. Three 
out of the series of the eight Philharmonic 
concerts have so far been given, and the 
much-awed name of Arnold Schénberg has 
appeared twice (for the first time in_his- 
tory) on the Philharmonic schedule. Verk- 
larte Nacht is not a wild experiment by 
now, but its very presence on the program 
of these pre-prandial Sunday morning music 
meetings was a departure. Moussorgsky’s 
Tableaux d'une Exposition was the other 
“first time in these concerts” item, with 
Havdn, Beethoven, Reger and Dukas com- 
pleting the menu. 

OrRCHI THRIVING 

Robert Heger continues his Briickner cycle 
adequately seasoned with less frequently heard 
works (Handel’s Water Music was a pleas- 
ant quasi-novelty at the popular-priced or- 
chestral concerts of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, which attract huge and music- 
greedy crowds 

With Furtwiangler out, no visiting conduc 
tor can vie with Bruno Walter for popularity 
in Vienna. His first two concerts with the 
Tonkiinstler series were a victorious home- 
coming, and Mahler’s Second Symphony 
evoked unbounded enthusiasm. The soloists 
were Ludwig Kentner, who replaced Magda 
Tagliafero, who was ill and he pleased con- 
ductor and public alike with his noble read- 
ing of the Schumann piano concerto; and, 
for the second evening, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
whose musicianship, style and charm were 
again victorious in the Haydn cello con- 
cert 
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short weeks we have 
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within a whole season 
eral local gods and 
heard Piatigorsky, the Russian, both with 
orchestra and in recital; Gaspar Cassado, the 
Spaniard; and young Amedeo Baldovino, the 
Italian. And several others, including Casals, 
loom large upon the recital horizon for the 
coming ten days. Piatigorsky had the larg- 
and the largest audience of them all, 
this was only his third visit to 
is too well known in America 
comment beyond the statement 
adores him no less than other 
and unique qualities. 
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The Konzertverein cycle had its soloistic 
when Vladimir Horowitz appeared 
r the first time at Vienna with 
He played the Third Rachmani- 
certo, and the anticipated sensation 
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materialized. Enthusiasm went high there, 
and higher sti!l at Horowitz’ recital two days 
later. 

After a long interval, Moriz Rosenthal 
was once more a guest in the concert hall 
of his own city, Vienna. With Robert Heger 
providing a perfect orchestral accompani- 
ment, he played the Brahms B flat Concerto 
and gained his old and full hold on his public 
in the Chopin E minor Concerto and in 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy. Unusual atten- 
tion was attracted by Tamara Lenska, a 
thirteen-year-old Russian girl of prodigious 
talent. She is said to have evoked the ad- 
miration of such master pianists as Rach- 
maninoff, Bachaus and Rosenthal. Her Vien- 
nese recital, with the Grieg E minor Sonata 
and Schumann’s Carnival as center pieces of 
the program, corroborated the reports which 
preceded her. Though visibly hampered by 
nervousness, the attractive young girl gave 
a splendid account of her technical equip- 
ment and interpretative gifts. 

RECITALISTS FROM THE Curtis INSTITUTE 

Two joint recitals of Tibor de Machula, 
cellist, and Benjamin Grobani, baritone, prob- 
ably gave a greater and more forceful ac- 
count of America’s musical activities than 
could be achieved by volumes of written ar- 
ticles. Both artists, and Earl Fox, the splen- 
did and pliable accompanist, are graduates 
of the Curtis Institute of Philadelphia. This 
trio of young and gifted artists is touring 
Europe as prophets, so to say, of America’s 
musical achievements and principles. Young 
Machula is Hungarian by birth and Grobani 
Russian, but their work sings the praise of 
American pedagogy and musical enterprise. 
De Machula is a cellist gifted with a big, 
singing tone, with a perfect technic and above 
all with musical and interpretative capacities 
of an unusual order. Grobani, the possessor 
of a big and healthy voice, excellently trained, 
is a linguist and a singer of power, taste and 
versatility. The three young men made a 
splendid impression and reaped profuse ap- 
plause Paut BECHERT. 


London 


(Continued from page 6) 


lightful singing of two Mozart arias and two 
unfamiliar songs by Mahler. 

Interest at the third B. B. C 
concert, again conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood, centered on the appearance of the 
celebrated Hungarian composer, Bela Bar- 
tok, who played his Rhapsody for piano and 
orchestra. An early work, not heard in Eng- 
land for eight years, it is hardly representa- 
tive of the composer, but nevertheless is 
straightforward and vital. The composer- 
pianist received rapturous applause from the 
crowded audience. 

Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4 was su- 
perlatively well played, the scherzo giving 
the strings another chance to “show off.” 
Norman Allin, probably the deepest bass 
voice in England today, was admired in two 
songs with orchestra by Strauss. The pro- 
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gram concluded with a brilliant performance 
of Ravel’s scintillating Bolero. 
Joint ReciTALts Poputar 

Joint recitals, given by two or more artists 
are becoming increasingly popular. One of 
the most successful was that given by Arthur 
Shattuck, American pianist, and Alfredo 
San-Malo, Spanish violinist. Together they 
played a program entirely devoted to Bach. 
The sonatas in G major and F minor were 
played with scholarly insight on the part of 
the pianist, the violinist giving a musicianly 
performance with a rich tone. The rest of 
the program comprised the sonata in G minor 
for violin alone, and the partita in C minor 
for piano. 

Samuel Dushkin (violinist) and Beveridge 
Webster (pianist) were also heard in two 
joint recitals. In their first program the 
Bax sonata No. 3 was remarkable for the 
perfection of ensemble. More constant asso- 
ciation will make these young artists a very 
formidable pair in the duettist field. 

RUBINSTEIN RECITAL SUCCESS 

Arthur Rubinstein followed his appear- 
ance with the Philharmonic Society with a 
recital at the Wigmore Hall under the 
auspices of the Pianoforte Society. Before 
a sold-out house he gave a monumental per- 
formance of Busoni’s arrangement of the 
Bach Toccata in C, a group of Brahms, 
Chopin’s sonata in B minor and a number of 
pieces by Debussy and Liszt. 

A promising debut was that of Antonia 
Butler, cellist, a pupil of Prof. Julius 
Klengel. She impressed her audience with 
her technical ease and rich, full tone in an 
unhackneyed program, including Bach’s un- 
accompanied suite in G, and Boccherini’s 
concerto in B flat. 

The “encore fiend” has been much in evi- 
dence at the Albert Hall, whence Chaliapine 
and John McCormack have been appearing 
on successive Sunday afternoons in the 
Celebrity Series. McCormack, from the 
simple telling of an Irish tale in folk song 
to old English and German songs, held the 
audience spellbound by his artistry and fas- 
cinating Irish accent. Chaliapine was, as 
usual, the actor, and captivated with his per- 
sonal magnetism. Joyce HERMAN. 


Klein School of Music Program 


Evalyn L. Klein, pianist, teacher and di- 
rector of the Klein School of Music at Har- 
vey, Ill., presented some of her talented pu- 
pils in recital at the school on December 5. 
Those taking part were: Dorothy Agnell, 
Jane Miller, Virginia Black, Genevieve Bei- 
nor, Margaret and Isabella Burst, Byrle 
Schleiger, Helen Bloom, Jane Schleiger, 
Jean Boginska, Eleanor Hutchinson, Kather- 
ine Dubcheck, Kenneth Gregory, Gertrude 
Roeder, Ralph Dornoff, Mildred Cech, Flor- 
ence Dornoff, Amy Guild, Anne Chohrek and 
Louise Fleece. Miss Klein assisted several 
of her students at the second piano. 
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Argentina at Close Range 
(Continued from page 11) 
and interpretation. She became famous for 
those clever clicking heels and that delight- 
fully transient change of countenance which 
so cleverly helps to express the story. 

We heard one gentleman who arrived late 
for the concert declare that he liked the sec- 
ond girl ever so much more than the first one; 
that the first costume was gorgeous, but the 
second surely could dance with all her being. 

The first dance was the desolate moonlit 
“Cordoba” in billowing white satin gown 
and black mantilla of priceless lace. The 
second was the jolly “Jota” of Aragon. Of 
course Argentina dances alone against a 
simple silk curtain, but in her repertoire of 
over thirty different dances, she is a whole 
company of entertainers. Her very entrance 
casts a spell over her audience and her curi- 
ous beckoning gestures, as she leaves the 
stage, make you want to see more. 

Since the Paris ovation, her itinerary 
has taken her around the world, until she 
may be considered an international figure. 
In our musical extravaganzas, there may be 
splurge and splendor, but that is often mean- 
ingless tinsel, compared with the subtle, in- 
telligent beauty of Argentina’s sublimated 
art. She never lets the pendulum swing too 
far in either direction. She knows to a fine 
point how much to give her audience. Spain 
may send many dancers to us but there is 
but one ARGENTINA—a great personality. 


Adelaide Gescheidt Studio Notes 


Mary Aitken, soprano, has been engaged 
as soloist of the Flatbush Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn. She has been heard fre- 
quently over Station WJZ (Recitalist Hour ) 
for the past six months. 

Helen Harbout, nineteen-year-old _ so- 
prano, is engaged for the prima donna role 
in Spring Maid given by the Montclair 
Operetta Club at the Montclair (N. J.) High 
School; she was heard over Station WOR, 
November 21 and December 2. 
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I See That 


The Concertdirectie Dr. G. de Koos has 
issued its prospectus for the 1930-31 
season. 

Anton Bilotti is listed for recitals in Co- 
logne, Berlin, and Munich next month. 

Mary Wigman will give five New York re- 
citals starting December 28 and con- 
tinuing through January. 

Josef Hofmann will appear in recital at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on January 11. 
Valentina Aksarova was heard in Boston on 
December 17, winning much praise. 
Hamilton Forrest’s Camille was given its 
world premiere by the Chicago Civic 

Opera Company last week. 

The 1931 Westchester County Music Festi- 
val will be held on May 20, 22 and 23. 
Howard Hanson’s Nordic Symphony was 
given its world premiere by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Stock conducting, 

on December 12. 

Silvio Scionti scored heavily in recital in 
Memphis recently. 

Among the world premieres of operas sched- 
uled for the Munich Opera are Mali- 
piero’s Comedy of Death, Weissmann’s 
Die Gespenstersonate, Wolf-Ferrari’s 
The Shrewd Widow, and Weinberger’s 
The Beloved Voice 

Alexander Kelberine, pianist, who recently 
departed to fulfill some European en- 
gagements, will return to this country 
about the middle of January. 

Andre Mertens, one of Europe’s best known 
concert and operatic managers, is ex- 
pected to arrive in New York on Christ- 
mas Day. 

There is an interesting interview with La 
Argentina in this issue of the MusIcAL 
CourirR. 

Helen Brett's revolutionary concepts of voice 
training continue to be the focal point 
of much discussion. 

Margherita Salvi has returned from Chile. 
Cornelius Van Vliet was a recent soloist 
with the Minneapolis Apollo Club. 
Lilias MacKinnon delivered a lecture on Mu- 
sical Memory before the Pianoforte 
Teachers’ Society of Boston on Novem- 

ber 10. 

Mischa Levitzki was the brilliant soloist with 
the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra in 
its second concert of the season. 

Julian Seaman has an unusual article on the 
Chanson Canadienne in this issue. 

England’s operatic situation still remains un 
settled. 

Anna Pavlowa, after an absence of six years, 
is to make an American tour next sea- 
son 

Paul Longone will direct the 
the Dal Verme opera 

Eleanor La Mance achieved 
in Aida in Caracas with the 
Opera Company. 

Jacques Pillois will give a lecture, with vocal 
illustrations, on Contemporary French 
Songs January 5. 

The funeral of Carl Fiqué was attended by 
representatives of nine clubs. 

Anne Roselle and Louis Barsoni made big 
hits as soloists of the Rubinstein Club 
concert. 

The Community Symphonic 
conducted by George J. 
WGBS, December 10. 


Artist Recitals at Institute of 
Musical Art 


The first two artist recitals of the season 
at the Institute of Musical Art of the Juil- 
liard Foundation were given on December 8 
and 13. The first consisted of a trio recital 
by Lonny Epstein, piano; Hugo Kortschak, 
violin, and Emmeran Stoeber, cello, the pro- 
gram being Beethoven's trio in E flat major, 
op. 1, three nocturnes by Ernest Bloch, and 
Brahms’ trio in B major, op. 8. The second 
was given by James Friskin, who played 
Beethoven's sonata in C minor, op. 13; Va- 
riations on a theme by Schumann, op. 9, by 
Brahms; the Italian concerto by Bach; a 
group of Debussy, and a Russian group. 
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National Ovanavie Society 
Broadcast 


On December 14 the National Oratorio 
Society, in its regular weekly Sunday broad- 
cast, completed the performance of Elgar’s 
Caractacus which it had begun the previous 
Sunday Mary McCoy, soprano; Edward 
Walter, baritone (Caractacus) ; Harold 
Branch, tenor; and Earl Waldo, bass, con- 
tinued the roles they had begun the week 
before. Both chorus and soloists maintained 
the high standard of the society. This hour, 
which is broadcast over Station WEAF at 
12:15 every Sunday, is under the direction 
of Reinald Werrenrath. On Sunday, De- 
cember 21, the work performed will be Hora- 
tio Parker’s Hora Novissima. 


Traviata for Florence Crittenton 
League 
La Traviata, with Rosa Ponselle, Lauri- 
Volpi and de Luca, will be given for the 
benefit of the Florence Crittenton League, 
on Friday afternoon, January 16. 
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Preziose Ridicole Given 


Premiere at Metropolitan 
Lattuada’s Rollicking Farce Proves Delightful Tidbit With 


Fine Cast Headed by 


Lucrezia_ Bori 


and Armand 


Tokatyan—Other Operas Also Play to Crowded Houses 


The second premiere of the season came 
in the form of Preziose Ridicole, a one act 
lyric comedy by Felice Lattuada, book by 
Arturo Rossato, based on Moliere’s classic, 
Les Precieuses Ridicules. 

The action takes place in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the upper classes 
were addicted to an extremely affected de- 
portment. This affectation was mercilessly 
lampooned by Moliere in his play. The li- 
brettist has condensed the plot into a rol- 
licking one act affair. Briefly, it deals with 
the adventures of two young and beautiful 
ladies, who spurned two plain and unaffected 
loves. In revenge the gentlemen disguise 
their valets as men of high degree and in- 
struct them to court the ladies in the affected 
manner of the period. Just as the two ser- 
vants are succeeding in their mock court- 
ship their masters enter and expose the 
fraud. After the young ladies get over their 
discomfiture they are sent to a convent by 
their irate parent. 

As skillfully handled by the librettist the 
action gave plenty of scope for humor of 
the farcical kind, and the staid old Metropol- 
itan resounded repeatedly with genuine 
laughter during the sixty odd minutes which 
the little opera consumes. It should prove a 
permanent addition to the repertory. 

In the leading roles were Lucrezia Bori 
and Armand Tokatyan, and between them 
they dispensed singing of the highest order 
and really delightful comedy. In the im- 
portant role of Cathos, Gladys Swarthout was 
vocally and histrionically excellent. Pearl 
3esuner, Mario Basiola, Pavel Ludikar, An- 
gelo Bada, and Millo Picco rounded out a 
uniformly fine cast, and Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted a spirited performance. The exceed- 
ingly attractive scenic effects were designed 
by Robert Edmund Jones and painted by 
Robert W. Bergman; Ernst Lert was re- 
sponsible for the stage management and the 
dance figures were by August Berger. For 
the fine chorus work the credit goes to 
Giulio Setti. 

Lattuada’s music is perfectly adapted to 
the story and action. It is spirited and fa- 
cetious along the lines laid down long ago 
by Mozart, Rameau, Rossini et al. The 
only attempt at modernism consists in a 
few whole tone harp glissandos, which are 
very effective, as they are in stark contrast 
to the purely classical character of the rest 
of the music. The composer has worked 
well and tellingly, and, while originality is 
not the distinguishing feature of his opus, 
he has produced a delightful and welcome 
opera comique. 

Moussorgsky’s The Fair at Sorochintzy 
followed, with the same cast as previously, 
except that Tokatyan took the place of the 
indisposed Frederick Jagel. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. 

RUSTICANA AND PAGLIACCI, 


DECEMBER 8 


CAVALLERIA 


The favorite bill of real opera lovers, 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci, brought a large 
ecto of approvers to the Metropolitan. 
Armand Tokatyan replaced the injured 
Frederic Jagel in the role of Turiddu and 
gave his familiar and artistic interpretation. 
This tenor is especially happy when singing 
the faithless lover, not that this is a personal 
comment about Mr. Tokatyan, but he seems 
readily to fall into the spirit of the Sicilian 
story. Vocally he shines in this part. Maria 
Jeritza was the unhappy Santuzza, giving 
her realistic and original characterization of 
the betrayed maiden. There are many who 
favor Madame Jeritza in this role because of 
the unusual color which she brings to it. 

Pagliacci brought Giacomo Lauri-Volpi as 
Canio. It can readily be said that this tenor 
is singing more beautifully this season than 
he has ever before, and he gave the broken 
hearted harlequin a brilliant performance. 
Nanette Guilford was the Nedda and 
Giuseppe Danise the Tonio. The young 
Claudio Frigerio, who has drawn much at- 
tention because of the beauty of his sing- 
ing, gave an outstanding interpretation to 
the smaller role of Silvio. 


Srecrriep, DeceMBER 11 


The first performance of Siegfried this 
season was a real joy to the assembled 
“Wagnerites.” With Laubenthal in the title 
role (probably his very best), Mme. Kappel 
as Briinnhilde, Schorr as Wotan and the 
other roles ably taken by George Meader, 
Gustav Schuetzendorf, William Gustafson, 
Karin Branzell and Editha Fleischer, and 
Artut Bodanzky conducting, a performance 
resulted which was one of the most satisfy- 
ing of the Metropolitan Wagner productions 
in a long time. 

A more picturesque Siegfried than Lau- 
benthal would be hard to imagine, and the 


tenor’s action and voicing of the part left 
nothing to be desired. Mme. Kappel was, 
as usual, an excellent Briinnhilde, and 
Schorr’s Wotan commanded admiration. 
George Meader was a convincing Mime, and 
Editha Fleischer’s Forest Bird was charming. 
CARMEN, DecemMBER 12 

Maria Jeritza’s bewitching characterization 

of Carmen is always a dependable Metro- 


1930 


politan attraction, and standees, gallery gods 
and boxholders alike applaud ‘this interpre- 
tation. The Bizet opera, presented for the 
first time this season, was Friday night’s 
bill. Giovanni Martinelli was Don Jose and 
Ezio Pinza Escamillo. Queena Mario made 
an appealing Micaela and Aida Doninelli 
sang well as Frasquita. Dorothea Flexer 
was an effective Mercedes. Millo Picco, An- 
gelo Bada, Louis D’Angelo, and George 
Cehanovsky completed the cast, and Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. Mme. Jeritza’s no- 
table dramatic powers are called into full 
play as the gypsy cigarette girl, and her 
voice was never better than on this evening. 
Mr. Martinelli as the lovelorn soldier gave 
lavishly of his vocal and histrionic gifts, and 
the third member of the triangle, Ezio Pinza, 
also scored in his part. An audience, which 
included Professor Einstein, warmly ap- 
plauded the performance. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Music 
Cius’s NEW YorRK BOARD MEETING 


The official report of the meetings, No- 
vember 16-23, in New York of sixty board 
members, district and state presidents and 
national chairmen of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, is at hand: 

The following policies were presented in 
resolutions and unanimously endorsed 

First—That the National Federation of 
Music Clubs continue its efforts to have 
music included in the scholastic preparation 
for college degrees. 

Second—That municipal subsidization of 
music be encouraged by community, state 
and nation. 

Third—That music clubs give serious con- 
sideration to rural projects for the advance- 
ment of music. 


Fourth—That American composers be 


urged to become individual members of the 
Federation, and that to establish reciprocity 
between the Federation and the composer, 
we adopt the slogan “A group of American 
compositions on every miscellaneous pro- 


gram. 

Fifth—That we recommend to State 
Boards that they make definite plans for im- 
mediate action toward providing a tour of 
intimate opera units of American opera com- 
panies. 

Sixth—That Educational Radio Programs 
be encouraged and that preparatory study of 
such hours be inaugurated for listening-in 
groups and that clubs voice their approval 
of this educational project to the stations 
presenting these programs. 

Seventh—That clubs and individuals pre- 
senting children’s hours over the radio be 
requested to choose programs representative 
of the best in music. 

Eighth—That broadcasting companies be 
commended for their co-operation in discour- 
aging the jazzing of the classics. 

The visiting delegates were lavishly enter- 
tained, being guests at a Manhattan 34 
phony Orchestra concert, at Town Hall; 
the Roerich Museum where there was a 
meeting and reception; by the National 
Opera Club; by the Carolyn Beebe Chamber 
Music Society; by a demonstration of ether 
wave music by Professor Theremin; by the 
National Broadcasting Company; by Otto 
Kahn at a performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House; by Fortune Gallo, who pre- 
sented his sound film opera, Pagliacci; and 
by A. Atwater Kent at a performance of 
Green Pastures. There was a contact lunch- 
eon which brought together representatives 
of a great many societies and organizations 
interested in activities similar to those of the 
N. F. 

On Tuceday morning, the president, Mrs. 
Ottaway, set forth the Federation College 
Music Campaign, which is destined to be- 
come of paramount importance. John Ers- 
kine has agreed to present the subject of 
Music Courses in College Curricula for the 
General Student before college presidents at 
the meeting of the Association of American 

Colleges in Indianapolis in January. A col- 
lege music committee was appointed by the 
federation as follows: Howard Hanson, Har- 
old L. Butler, Mabel Glenn, William May- 
farth. At Tuesday noon there was a meet- 
ing at Town Hall and a public offer to secure 


individual memberships in the N. F. M. C. 
from Town Hall members in evidence of 
deep interest in the furtherance of musical 
culture throughout the country. 

On Tuesday evening the Roerich Museum 
opened its doors to the Federation for an 
American composers’ night, with Mrs. 
Charles Davis as chairman. Oscar Thomp- 
son, music critic of the New York Post, 
acted as director of the evening of speeches 
concerning American composition. Some 
thirty composers were present. Lightning 
struck when Frank Patterson averred that 
we should wait five hundred years for 
worthy American composition, the sup- 
porters of present American composition 
winning the debate. Mr. Patterson doubt- 
less spoke with the tongue in the cheek, and 
with no objection to present recognition of 
musical effort, since his one-act opera, The 
Echo, was given performance by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs at the Fed- 
eration Convention at Portland, Oregon in 
1925. Preceding the discussion, American 
selections were presented by the Marianne 
Kneisel Quartet; Greta Altpeter, contralto; 
and David Guion, pianist-composer. 

(Mr. Patterson is misquoted in the above 
official statement. Mr. Patterson did not say 
that we should have to wait 500 years for 
worthy American composition. Mr. Patter- 
son did say that it would take 500 years for 
the fusion of races in the American melting 
pot to lead to a genuine American idiom. 
He stated as his opinion that an American 
idiom could not be made consciously by the 
use of jazz or so-called American folk song, 
but must result from an unconscious process. 
He also stated that it was absurd to claim 
that there had as yet appeared an American 
Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms or 
Tschaikowsky ). 

The Federation choruses of New York 
were featured at the banquet on Wednesday 
night, with Mrs. Eva Hamilton Morris, 
president of the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs, as toastmistress. The national 
board were the guests of Otto Kahn at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday 
night for a performance of Manon. The 
Music in Religious Education Forum and 
luncheon, Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee, chair- 
man, on Thursday was intensely interesting. 

The resignations from the board of Mrs. 
Frank A. Seiberling and of Mrs. Houston 
Davis were accepted with sincere regret. 
The board expressed deep rg gl for Mrs. 
Davis in the recent passing of Mr. Davis. 

Olga Samaroff and Mrs. Frederic L. Mil- 
liken, state president of Massachusetts, ac- 
cepted board memberships. Mrs. Arthur 
Holmes Morse, Cincinnati, reported many 
entrants in the National Young Artists’ Con- 
tests, and a Women’s Opera Voice Prize of 
$1000 given through the Federation by Dema 
E. Harshbarger, president of Civic Concert 
Service, Chicago, in addition to the eight 
$500 first prizes to be awarded to national 
winners in piano, violin, cello, organ and 
high and low men’s and women’s voice. The 
winner of the $1000 women’s opera voice 
prize who must be prepared in three opera 
roles, will be chosen from among the con- 
testants during the Biennial Convention at 
San Francisco, June 20-27. 
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Seven Managerial 
Bureaus Merge 


(Continued from page 5) 
all be retained, among them Calvin Franklin, 
George Brown, George Colledge, Libbie 
Miller, F. C. Haas, J. McClure Bellows, 
Dorle Jarmel and Jack Evans. 

Legal details of the merger were handled 
by Ralph F. Colin, new treasurer for the 
corporation, representing the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and Milton Diamond 
for the concert bureaus. 

William S. Paley, president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and chairman of 
the board of the new corporation, is inter- 
ested in the growth of the musical taste of 
the American public and is determined that 
his system shall play a part in its develop- 
ment. He had already taken one major step 
toward satisfying the country-wide demand 
for the finest in music by arranging regular 
nation-wide broadcasts of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. In 
former years this orchestra was only broad- 
cast from New York, whereas now it is 
heard all over the country every Sunday 
afternoon during the season. Mr. Paley saw 
in the new alliance an opportunity for assur- 
ing radio a closer relationship with great 
artists of the world. His object was to in- 
sure ample resources of premier musicians, 
not only for present needs, but for the ap- 
proaching days of television when the radio 
audience may expect to come face to face 
with noted performers. 

Commenting on the merger of the seven 
bureaus into the Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion and its alliance with the radio industry 
through Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, said: 

“The announcement of the merger of 
seven leading concert bureaus into the Co- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


SIGNING THE AGREEMENT BRINGING 


(seated) Arthur Judson, William S. Paley, Lawrence Evans ; 
Klauber, Howard L. Taylor, Milton Diamond, John Trevor Adams, Ralph F 


Left to right: 


lumbia Concerts Corporation, under the aus- 
pices of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
is both interesting and gratifying. It does 
credit to the progressiveness and judgment 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. It is 


ABOUT THE NEWLY 
F. Colin, 


eloquent testimony to the steadily growing 
responsiveness of the broad masses of the 
people to good music, performed by the best 
of artists. It is significant of the value and 
timeliness of union between broadcasting 


(standing) Horace J. Parmalee, Fitzhugh W. 
Frederick C. 


FORMED COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION. 


Haensel, Edward 


Schang, Jr., and F. C. Coppicus. 


and art. The amalgamation which has been 
perfected, and the policies which it is meant 
to serve, give promise of a development of 
genuine cultural importance and effective- 
ness.” Ge ae Oe 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Guest of 
Honor at Laurie Merrill’s Musicale 


A very distinguished gathering attended 
the musicale given in the handsome salons of 


LAURIE MERRILL 
at her Summer Home in the Catskills. 


Laurie Merrill, poet, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2. The artists participating were Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, distinguished American 
woman composer; Gina Pinnera, soprano, 


concert and opera artist of Europe and 
America; Carolyn Beebe, eminent pianist, 
founder of the New York Chamber Music 
Society, and the poet and author, Anne 
Lloyd, who is a member of the Poetry Soci- 
ety of America and the League of American 
Pen Women. Mrs. Beach played her own 
composition, Nocturne, and accompanied 
Mme. Pinnera in her The Year’s at the 
Spring, which was re-demanded. Mme. 
Pinnera also sang the Tosca aria, Vissi 
d’Arte, Feldeinsamkeit (Brahms), The Val- 
kyrie’s Cry, and a group of songs in English. 
Miss Beebe played the Minuet in B minor 
(Schubert), Romance in F sharp major 
(Schumann), the MacDowell Novelette in D 
major, and Waltz in D minor (Poldini). 
Mrs. Lloyd read poems from her recent 
book, Antiques and Amber. These artists of 
rare distinction gave an hour of unusual 
pleasure. 

Among the many guests were Dr. Henry 
Hadley, composer and conductor of the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra; Jacques Pil- 
lois, prominent French composer; May Fol- 
well Hoisington, poet and national chairman 
of poetry of the League of American Pen 
Women; Lois Pierce-Hughes, president of 
the New York branch of the same organiza- 
tion; Regina Jais, author; Maxwell Foster 
and Elizabeth Paterson, painters of renown; 
Mary Cutajar and Josephine Beach, promi- 
nent poets, and Mr. and Mrs. M. Licht- 
mann, directors of the Roerich Museum. 
Musicale was followed by a reception and 
tea. 
Miss Merrill, the hostess, a well-known 
concert singer, has had remarkably quick 
acknowledgment of her gifts as a_ poet. 
which has been shown by the acceptance of 
her poems by the best known magazines and 
newspapers. Her splendid musicianship has 
given her fine rhythmic sense and a keen 
feeling for singing cadences in words, as in 


her poem, The Violin, which follows, this 
having been included in the School Reader 
by The John Winston Publication Company 
of Philadelphia and considered by well- 
known critics an unusually fine example of 
free verse: 

THE VIOLIN 
I once was a tall sycamore, 
And sang and dreamed 
Upon the sunny slopes 
Of my beloved hillside. 
By day I drank of the sun, 
And whispered in the night 
To the star-strewn heavens, 
As I echoed the happy laughter 
Of soft-eyed women, 
While the serenades of their lovers 
Drifted through my branches. 


Now, as I rest against the cheek 
Of my master, 

And feel his throbbing touch .. . 

I strive to sing of Italy... 

He sees strange lands, 

Hears lovely sounds, 

And does not know it is my soul 
Speaking to him of the land I loved, 
When I was a tall sycamore. 


Munz in Recital in n Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mieczyslaw Munz, pian- 
ist, presented the third faculty recital of this 
season at Casimir Hall of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, Philadelphia, on December 9. The 
first number was almost a concert in itself 
—the Bach-Busoni Air and Thirty Varia- 
tions—which took half an hour to play. Mr. 
Munz gave it an excellent performance as to 
variety of tone, touch and feeling. Two 
sonatas by Scarlatti were also very enjoy- 
able. Much interest centered in the Suite 


Antique, composed by Josef Hofmann, di- 
rector of the Curtis Institute. The Suite in- 
cludes Allemande, Courante, Gavotte and 
Gigue, all written after the ancient style. 
Technically it was powerful, and Mr. Munz 
played it superbly. Soloist and composer 
were heartily applauded. A Prelude by 
Liadoff contrasted pleasingly with the pre- 
ceding numbers. Liszt’s transcription of the 
Schubert Soiree de Vienne, No. 6, and Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie Espagnole brought into full play 
the tremendous scope of Mr. Munz’ impec- 
cable technic. Rarely does one hear the 
amazing clarity of every note, no matter how 
fast, how loud or how soft, that was evi 
denced in this artist’s playing. The audience 
was extremely appreciative. c 


Silverman Artist in Oratorio 


The Third Presbyterian Church of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., recently presented the oratorio, 
Ruth (Gaul), before a large congregation. 
N. Oliver Walters, artist-pupii of Belle 
Fisch Silverman, sang the role of Boaz. 
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DECEMBER 8 

Walter Gieseking 
The final New York appearance for the 
present season of Walter Gieseking, pianist, 
tock place in the evening at Carnegie Hall. 
Insistent applause after every number was 
proof of the profound admiration the large 
audience had for this distinguished artist. 
No pianist of recent years has shown greater 
sincerity, virtuosity and breadth of musical 
interpretation. His program began with 
Partita, B flat major, and was fol- 
Beethoven's sonata in C minor, op. 
111. Then came numbers by Schumann, Cho- 
pin and Scriabine, and Debussy and Ravel 
closed the program, demonstrating eloquently 
the catholicity of the pianist’s art. Debussy 
and Ravel were again represented in the 

encores given as a farewell 


Bach's 
lowed by 


many 


Joanne de Nault 
\ French-( 
Nault, gave her 
Yown Hall on 
enthusiastic audience 
which comprised many 
operatic airs, she made an excellent impres 
sion. Hers is a real contralto of beautiful 
quality, wide in range and of ample power, 
which she uses with much intelligence. She 
seemed best in the more dramatic type of 
composition and here her singing supplied 
many thrilling moments. A charming man 
ner and personality easily won the audience 
sung a note. Elmer 
added to the high stand- 
musicianly accompa- 


anadian contralto, Joanne de 
first New York recital at 
Monday evening before an 
Heard in a program 
styles of song and 


scarcely before she 
Zoller, at the piano, 
ard of the program by 
niments. 


Murat-Valentine 


Ronald Murat, violinist, and Marguerite 
Valentine, pianist, joined forces at the Bar- 
bizon Plaza for a sonata recital which pleased 
a good sized audience. The program included 
the Schumann A minor, op. 105, the Bach B 
minor, op. 1 and D minor, op. 9, of Szyma 
nowski 

Mr. Murat displayed a fine tone and a 
flexibility in fingering which was particularly 
noted. His playing also had warmth and he 
and Miss performed with under- 
standing and musicianship. The combination 
is a happy one 


DECEMBER 9 
William Beller 


made his New 
in the afternoon. The young 
pianist has appeared widely in other states 
and is the winner of Mason & Hamlin 
and National Federation of Music Clubs 
prizes, and has studied for four years at 
the Juilliard Foundation with Josef Lhe- 
vinne. Mr. Beller regaled a sizable audi- 
ence with music well selected to display his 
technical and interpretative gifts. He played 

arranged by Myra Hess 
Prelude, Chorale 
Schumann’s Sym- 
by Honegger, 
Liapounoff. The artist 
revealed a tone sure and sensitive in dy- 
shadings and an easy and flowing 
technic. His musical mood seems best suited 
to the music of the moderns, but the entire 
recital was presented in a manner that drew 
enthusiastic and well-merited applause from 
his hearers. Several encores were granted 

he end of the program 


Valentine 


William York debut 


I 
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seller 
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two Bach numbers, 
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und Fugue (Franck); 
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Anna Hamlin 

old block” is Anna Ham- 
George Hamlin. 
song interpreters 
Bar- 
eclectic 
Gluck’s 
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f most 
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of America’s greatest 
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voice of 
times in 
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The st 
Wolf, 


1orte! 
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numbers consisted of songs by 


Kramer, Goossens, Bax and 


Griffes. In these Miss Hamlin gave unmis- 
takable proof of her interpretative heritage. 

Flute obbligatos were played by George 
Posselle and Henri De Vries, and the ac- 
companist was Celius Dougherty. 


Jeannette Vreeland 

\t Carnegie Hall Jeannette Vreeland, 
tall, blonde and beautiful, regaled a large 
and enthusiastic audience with song of rare 
quality. The singer’s beautiful and perfectly 
cultivated soprano voice has never been 
heard to better advantage, and the musical 
intelligence and warmth of feeling she put 
into her various offerings could have been 
equalled by few singers indeed. 

Mozart's Il re pastore (with violin ob- 
bligato by Isidor Strassner), which opened 
the program, was a gem of lightness, grace 
and appropriate inflection. In five rarely 
heard songs by Weingartner Miss Vreeland 
showed depth of conception such as only a 
lieder singer of the first order possesses 
Other numbers were Schubert’s Der Hirt 
auf dem Felsen, French songs by Ravel, 
Dupare and Saint-Saéns and, finally, songs 
in English. In all of them there was evi- 
denced the same smooth and effortiess voice 
production, entrancing quality of tone, abso- 
ae poise and warmth of expression. 

In the not inconsiderable list of great 
singers America has given to the world in 
recent years Jeannette Vreeland is a bright 
particular star. The world now knows that 
this country produces real voices and real 
singers and that Miss Vreeland is one of 
the outstanding examples that go to prove 
that fact. 

Four encores had to be added to the printed 
list before the admiring listeners were willing 
to depart. Helen Ernsberger had an easy 
task in accompanying a singer of the as- 
sured musicianship of Miss Vreeland. 


National Orchestral Association 


The National Orchestral Association, a 
student body which plays under the direction 
of Leon Barzin, gave a concert in Carnegie 
Hall in the afternoon, with Jan Smeterlin as 
soloist. The program consisted of the Bee 
doves Egmont overture, a Mozart piano 
concerto, the Lohengrin prelude and excerpts 
from Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. There 
was a large audience, which was evidently 
delighted by the playing of these remarkable 
young professionals. 

Mr. Smeterlin played Mozart’s A major 
concerto, 488 of the Koechel edition, with re- 
markable clarity and tone, complete under- 
standing of the intentions of the composer 
and adherence to what is known as the tra- 
ditional style. He proved himself once more 
to be a remarkably fine pianist, and was re 
called many times by the audience. 


Elshuco Trio 

Engineering Auditorium the second 
concert of the season by the Elshuco Trio 
(Messrs. Kraeuter, Willeke and Giorni) a 
capacity audience admired the rare ensemble 
of these distinguished artists. Assisting 
were Conrad Held and Max Hollander, 
viola players, who took part in Paul Juon’s 
piano quintet. Besides this work there was 
offered Vittorio Rieti’s string quartet in F 
major and Schubert’s B flat trio. 

The Juon quintet, an attractive combina- 
tion of dance and song themes, was given a 
spirited, toneful and effective reading, and 
was enthusiastically applauded. Also the 
Rieti quartet and Schubert’s difficult trio 
were performed in the thoroughly artistic 
manner that is typical of this excellent or- 
ganization. 


In the 


George Reimherr 

After a long absence, during which he has 
sung on the light opera stage, George Reim- 
herr made his reentry in the concert field at 
Town Hall in the evening. He sang little 
known Italian songs, some well chosen Rus- 
sian ones, in English; German, by Schubert, 
Franz, Cornelius and Strauss, and group 
accredited to Eugen Halle. 

The popular tenor, who was heard by a 
large audience, again revealed the qualities 


-Sigh No More, 


COURTER 


that have won him recognition: a beautiful 
tone, fine diction and exceptional intelligence 
in projecting the various moods and styles of 
song literature. One noted also a further 
artistic polish and control in the use of his 
voice, which adds to his success as a reci- 


talist. 
DECEMBER 10 


League of Composers 
this season 
was given at Town 
and Carlos Salzedo 

Those appearing were the 
Choir, the Pan-American En- 
Lawrence, Ruth Rodgers, 
Denyse-Molie, a vocal quartet consisting of 
Ruth Rodgers, Mildred Kreuder, Henry 
Clancy and Moses Rudinov; Gottfried Fed- 
erlein, and Paul Stassevitch. The program 
was as follows: organ prelude (Roger Ses- 
sions); Symphony No. 3 (Milhaud); O 
Herr geb jeden Mann sein eignen Tod; 
Landsknechts Trinklied (Hindemith); ex- 
cerpts from cantata-pantomime The Daugh- 
ter of Jephtha (Saminsky) ; prelude and 
fugue (Kaminski) ; carol for women’s voices 
(Bauer); carol for men’s voices (Bax) ; 
Hallelujah (Petyrek); concerto for harp 
and seven wind instruments (Salzedo). 

In writing about these modern music offer- 
ings one always hesitates whether to write 
for the modernist or for the old-fashioned 
conservative. Taking it from the latter 
point of view, one may say that the music 
of Marion Bauer, of Salzedo and of Samin- 
sky was the most interesting. Marion 
Bauer’s chorales are lovely. Salzedo’s con- 
certo, played by Mrs. Salzedo, is a striking 
and important contribution to music in any 
form, and finally the excerpts from Samin- 
sky’s cantata- pantomime have a gorgeous 
and colorful power that makes this music 
very certainly the best thing of Saminsky 
that has been heard in New York. 

The organ prelude by Sessions was rather 
dull, as is likewise the so-called symphony 
by Milhaud and the prelude and fugue by 
Kaminski. On the other hand, the sacred 
pieces by Hindemith and Petyrek are emo- 
tional and impressive. The piece by Bax 
was not particularly convincing. Taken as 
a whole, this was one of the League of Com- 
posers’ most interesting concerts. Perhaps 
modernists are getting a little less modern- 
istic, or perhaps the league is getting this 
way. At all events, it is an improvement. 


concert of of the 
Composers 


Saminsky 


The first 
League of 
Hall, Lazare 
conducting. 
Emanu-E1 
semble, Lucile 


Dino Borsgioli 


The large and distinguished audience 
which gathered in Carnegie Hall on this date 
went there with the express purpose of 
hearing an artist of international renown, 
and of whom it had been said that he ranked 
among the finest tenors of our day. Dino 
Borgioli more than fulfilled his promise. 
He gave a concert which lingers in our mem- 
ory as a feat of fine musicianship and artis- 
try. 

The program read as follows: Caro Mio 
Ben, Giordani; Amarilli, Caccini; Nina, 
Pergolesi; O del Mio Amato Ben, Donaudy ; 
© Paradiso from L’Africana; Ah Moon of 
My Delight, Lehmann; My Lovely Celia, 
Munro; Do Not Go My Love, Hageman; 
Aikin; Le Reve, from Ma- 
non; Romance, Debussy; I Pastori, Pizzetti; 
Piscatore e Pusilleco, Tagliaferri; Amore 
Amor, Tirindelli. 

in the old Italian group Mr. Borgioli 
demonstrated his instinct for the beautiful 
line of bel canto. Here was refinement of 
style, beautiful legato and impeccable phras- 
ing. There is no limit to his breath con- 
trol and he can sustain passages with re- 
markable ease. He has the ability to use the 
real messa di voce, as understood by the 
classic masters, and incidentally when he 
sings mezza his is an incredibly sweet 
voice. 

Then came the proof that Mr. 
can be dramatic too, and with the O Para- 
diso he let his previously controlled voice 
ring with brilliancy. The aria brought him 
a storm of applause and cries of bravo. 

It was interesting to note that the Eng- 
lish group which followed was among the 
best offerings of the evening. Mr. Borgioli’s 
English was distinct and clean cut and it is 
understood that he was coached in that lan- 
guage by Ivor Newton, who has at heart the 
cause of teaching the tenor good dictfon. 
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The Hageman song had to be repeated be- 
cause the artist gave it not only a beautiful 
vocal appeal but a sensitive emotional one. 

After his singing of the Manon aria it 
was as if “he had stopped the show.” What 
a burst of applause as greeted the finish of 
the selection! The audience wanted it re- 
peated but Mr. Borgioli exerted his good 
judgment and merely acknowledged the ap- 
plause. Certain it is that such an appeal - 
ing interpretation as the aria had had is not 
often heard. The writer believes that the 
artist had sung it from the depths of his 
soul. 

Of the three last Italian songs the Nea- 
politan one had to be repeated, but it was in 
the Pizzetti number that Mr. Borgioli 
showed up best, for he clearly created the 
difficult atmosphere called for by the com- 
poser. In this number, whose poem is by 
D’Annunzio, the longing of the dreamer for 
his Alpine hills and the sheep and_ shep- 
herds that tread the migrating path was 
poignantly conveyed. 

At the close Mr. Borgioli had to give 
many encores, and it might be added that 
the program was also interspersed with extra 
numbers. The tenor should feel happy with 
the success accorded him at this auspicious 
debut, for it was only such as could have 
been given to a great artist. 


Suzanne Steell 


In the afternoon’ at Town Hall, Suzanne 
Steell, an American soprano, whose operatic 
and concert work abroad has won favorable 
notice gave a recital before a good sized at- 
tendance. Her program consisted of songs 
in French, German, English and_ Italian, 
which she sang with style and rare intelli- 
gence. Miss Steell’s voice is of fine quality 
and wide range. Special mention must be 
made of her diction which was unusually 
good and her interpretations of the various 
composers showed careful study. She was 
heartily received by her enthusiastic listeners 
and responded graciously to encores. Kurt 
Ruhreseitz presided at the piano. 
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Artistic Mornings 


Erika Morini, violinist, and the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Choir, Serge Jaroff, conductor, 
shared the forty-first Artistic Morning 
(Samuel Emilio Piza). Needless to say, 
Miss Morini played classics (Bach, Tartini, 
etc.) with the purity of tone and style for 
which she is noted; later, she was heard in 
a Gypsy Serenade (Valdez), Waltz and 
Hungarian Dance by Brahms, in which her 
fire and verve made an instant hit; it was 
truly beautiful playing, with recalls, Theo- 
dore Saidenberg furnishing artistic accom- 
paniments. The uniformed Russians were 
conspicuous in their get- up, imposing in their 
foundation-basses and clarion-toned tenors, 
not to mention the unique falsetto frequently 
employed. They — choruses ranging from 
the serious Psalm I and Credo (Kastalsky), 
through Forest, River and dance songs, and 
ended with Cavalry Signals, a Cossack Song 
and Dance (done realistically) and of course 
the Volga Boatmen’s song. Their vigor, 
deep feeling and musical surprises kept in- 
terest every moment, bringing leader Jarotf 
rounds of deserved applause. 


Singers Club of New York 

_The first private concert of the season was 
given by the Singers Club of New York, 
Alfred Y. Cornell, conductor, at Town Hall 
in the evening. Bianca Saroya, well known 
dramatic soprano, was the soloist. 

The club’s program consisted of the fol- 
lowing: Hey Robin. Jolly Robin (Shaw) ; 
Love Me or Not (Secchi-Moore): Torch 
Dance (German-Federlein) ; Hail Ye Tyme 
of Holie-Dayes (Branscombe); W atching 
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for the Kings (first time) (Dr. Bryceson 
Treharne) ; The Shepherd’s Story (Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson); with incidental solos by 
Mme. Saroya, Mr. Inglee and Mr. Voor- 
hees; Marie (Franz-Moore); The Lotus 
Flower (Robert Schumann); Song from 
Ossian’s Fingal (Brahms-Davidson) ; The 
Sleigh (a la Russe) (Kountz-Baldwin) ; In 
the Dark; in the Dew (Joseph W. Clokey) ; 
Entrance and March of the Peers (Iolan- 
the), (Sir Arthur Sullivan). 

With each appearance the high standard 
of the club’s singing seems more in evidence. 
Fine tonal quality and balance was shown in 
their w ork, also a versatility in interpretation 
which is unusual in ensemble singing. Pre- 
cision of rhythm was also noted and an un- 
derstanding between conductor and mem- 
bers which is no doubt responsible for the 
successful effects. A large audience en- 
joyed the program and gave every indication 
of pleasure. Mme. Saroya was cordially 
received. Frederick Shattuck was at the 
piano and Irving T. Davis at the organ. 


December 20, 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

The return of Arturo Toscanini from his 
exchange conductorship in Philadelphia was 
signalized by the introduction of a novelty, 
Kodaly’s Marosszek Dances. These Hun- 
garian dance themes, which date back to 
early Magyar days, have been set by the 
Hungarian modernist in most attractive or- 
chestral setting, and were projected by the 
Italian maestro in brilliant fashion. They 
made a strong appeal to the listeners. Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphony formed the 
clou of the program, and under the Tos- 
canini wand the slow movement did not seem 
endless, the storm raged as musically as pos- 
sible, and the last movement had just the 
proper post-storm atmosphere. Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Secret of Suzanne overture made a 
sprightly opening to the program, and Ottor- 
ino Respighi’s masterly arrangement of a 
Bach passacaglia impressively closed it. 
Conductor and orchestra were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. 


DECEMBER 12 
Ralph Dobbs 


A pianist of exceptional attainment is 
Ralph Dobbs, who after western successes 
gave his first New York recital, at Town 
Hall, in the afternoon. Alexander Raab, of 
Chicago, may well be proud of his pupil, who 
is a shining light among American keyboard 
representatives. 

Starting with a scholarly and sonorous 
reading of Bach’s Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue in C major, the recitalist quickly 
demonstrated the possession of a rich and 
tenuous tone, sound musicianship and genu- 
ine feeling. The clear exposition of the Bach 
fugue was possible only to a technician of 
parts. Schumann’s F sharp Minor Sonata 
was splendidly given, the lovely aria being 
touchingly sung. 

There followed a Brahms Intermezzo; 
Meditation on a Debussy motif, by Kodaly; 
March Humoreske Dohnanyi; Along the 
Volga, Tcherepnine; Moment Musical, 
Rachmaninoff, and Trabel On, an American 
Negro Suite by Otterstrom, and finally the 
pianist gave a technically brilliant perform- 
ance of the Liszt-Busoni Fantasy on Themes 
from The Marriage of Figaro. In the last 
Mr. Dobbs displayed virtuosity of a high 
order, especially in his wrist work, and re- 
markable endurance. Warm applause re- 
warded the artist’s efforts throughout the 
afternoon, and several encores were neces- 
sary at the end of the recital. 


Ethel Mackey and Mary Emerson 


Ethel Mackey, soprano, and Mary Emer- 
son, pianist, were heard in joint recital at 
the Barbizon-Plaza in the evening. Miss 
Mackey displayed her vocal gifts in songs 
by Schubert, Brahms, Faure, Duparc, Gibbs, 
Somervell, Stanford and Davis, an aria from 
Handel’s Julius Caesar and three old French 
songs harmonized by Vuillermoz. She has a 
clear, melodious voice, well controlled and 
expressive, and marked by impeccable taste 
and diction. Besides acting as accompanist, 
Miss Emerson played pieces by Paradies. 
Chopin, Debussy and Gluck-Brahms. In 
both capacities she was excellent. In the 
solo numbers her tone and style showed ar- 
tistic restraint and earnest musicianship. 
The audience was friendly and of good size. 


Hans Lange String Quartet 


The first concert of a series to be given by 
the Hans Lange String Quartet was heard 
on Friday evening at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. The personnel of the quartet 
includes Hans Lange, first violin; Arthur 
Schuller, second violin; Zoltan Kurthy, viola, 
and Percy Such, cello, and on this occasion 
Frank Sheridan, pianist, appeared as assist- 
ing artist. 

Schubert’s quartet in G minor opened the 
program and was played with such skill that 
the artists were recalled many times. The 
second offering was a sonata by Wagenaar, 
for violin and piano. Mr. Lange and Mr. 
Sheridan gave a spirited performance of this 
colorful number, showing fine musicianship 
and punctilious ensemble. The program was 
concluded with Brahms’ quartet in C minor, 
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bringing to a close an evening of musical 
value and high artistic achievement. 

The second concert of this series will be 
an all-Beethoven program, on January 9. 


DECEMBER 13 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


Ernest Schelling again conducted the 
Philharmonic-Symphony players at Car- 
negie Hall in the Children’s Concert, the 
oboe and English horn (which is not a horn 
at all, being a wood reed instrument) stand- 
ing forth conspicuously in the program. A 
serenade (Arthur Foote) and a concerto 
excerpt by Handel were played by Bruno 
Labate on his oboe, and M. Nazzi played 
the English horn solo in Dvorak’s Largo, 
illustrating the capacity of these two wood- 
wind instruments. 

Caucasian Sketches (Ippolitoff-Ivanoff ) 
included In the Village and March of the 
Sirdar, and were much applauded. Weber's 
overture to Euryanthe opened the concert. 
Of course the various screen-pictures of 
Handel, Weber, the scenes during their lives, 
etc., interested the young and old listeners, 
the explanatory talk by Conductor Schelling 
holding attention. He knows how to keep 
children interested. Everybody sang The 
Bluebells of Scotland, a lusty chorus show- 
ing it was well known. 

Hans Barth 

Hans Barth gave one of his inimitable 
recitals at Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon. He ,has made his performances so 
well known and so popular that it is scarce- 
ly necessary to enter into extended descrip- 
tion as to the nature of the program. Hav- 
ing invented the quarter tone piano, he de- 
cided to emphasize its divergence from 
older instruments by including in his pro- 
grams examples of harpsichord music and 
piano music, as well as the music of the 
quarter tone piano. 

To those who have not had the good for- 
tune to be present at a Barth recital it may 
be well to explain that Mr. Barth’s piano, 
which he invented himself, consists of two 
grand pianos, one placed on top of the other, 
the two keyboards being arranged to be 
very close to each other, like the keyboards 
of an organ. The pianos are tuned a 
quarter tone apart, that is to say, each one of 
the two pianos is complete in itself, but one 
is tuned a little higher than the other, so 
that any note played on the two pianos simul- 
taneously makes an interval of a quarter 
tone. 

This naturally demanded the writing of 
new music for the quarter tone piano. One 
may argue as one will concerning the im- 
portance of such developments. It seems 
evident enough, however, that some exten- 
sion of the piano scale is needed, and there 
are times and places where the effects are 
extremely interesting. Mr. Barth has‘ made 
such a long and careful study of the matter 
that he has succeeded in composing music 
that is attractive, impressive and scintillating 
and which is always, as on this occasion, 
vociferously applauded by the public. That 
Mr. Barth was a composer before he wrote 
for the quarter tone piano, and a highly suc- 
cessful one, is sufficiently proved by his per- 
formance at this recital of his own third 
sonata. As to the balance of his program, 
he played on the harpsichord a gigue by 
Corelli, a gavotte by Rameau, a minuet by 
Haydn and a tambourine by Gossec, giving 
evidence in all of these of complete sym- 
pathy with the harpsichord and a highly de- 
veloped technical efficiency on the instru- 
ment. For the piano—perhaps one should 
call it the half tone piano—he programmed 

Brahms’ E flat rhapsody and a group of 
Chopin pieces, and on the quarter tone piano 
he played two pieces by himself, entitled 
Spirit of Dawn and Shadows of a Spanish 
Dancer, and a prelude by George Gershwin. 

Mr. Barth, like others who have experi- 
mented with this musical development, as, 
for instance. Scriabin, Cyril Scott, Busoni, 
Stravinsky. Haba and so on, is a courageous 
pioneer. He is probably himself surprised at 
the success that his quarter tone music has 
met with. for it is naturally a little difficult, 
after a lifetime, or rather after many cen- 
turies, of ordinary diatonic and chromatic 
music, suddenly to become accustomed to an 
entirely new set of harmonic and melodic in- 
tervals. The fact that Mr. Barth has been 
so successful with this quarter tone music 
results from two things: first, that he is a 
master pianist, as is clearly proven by his 
performance on the harpsichord and the 
ordinary piano, and second that he has put 
his entire energy into an attempt to solve 
the quarter tone problem, and has used ex- 
traordinary judgment in the preparation of 
his quarter tone music. Instead of seeking 
dissonances, as do so many modernists who 
use, the ordinary scale, he uses this new scale 
in a manner that gives it an ethereal, scin- 
tillating charm which is as irresistible as it 
is indescribable. Mr. Barth is teaching the 
world something, and his performances will 
surely always be welcome. 


The English Singers 


The spirit of Christmas was much in evi- 
dence on Saturday afternoon, when the Eng- 
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Many symphonic poems are neither symphonic nor 


poems. 
— 


How much easier it is to play at home than else- 
where! 
i 
A singer without restraint is like a horse with- 
out a bridle. 
—— 
No Radames, Lohengrin, Siegfried or Edgardo 
is a hero to his valet. 


Hair bobbing seems to have been fashionable ‘way 
back in the days of Samson. 
— 
Opera stars cannot understand how football stars 
are able to do it without a press agent. 
Many a modern Marriage of Figaro production 
is divorced from the true spirit of Mozart. 


a 
Harmony books become most valuable to compos- 
ers at about the time they discard their use. 
rn 


There is one musical weekly—the MusicaL 
Courier—but there are many musical weaklies. 


—— 
At forty an artist realizes how little he knew at 
thirty and how much he thought he knew at twenty. 


A correspondent asks, “What is the difference be- 
tween a silver and a gold cornet?” Probably many 
dollars. 

——— 

Unemployed musicians might do well to sell 
strings, rosin and other instrumental perquisites at 
street corners to their employed colleagues. 

ed 

If music really is to be brought to the serious and 
constant attention of the rising generation, it should 
be handled in the comic illustrated section of the 
daily newspapers. 

eee tet 

Ruggiero Ricci, the phenomenal child violinist who 
was the subject of litigation in California and New 
York for many months, is back with his parents and 
away from his guardian, Miss Lackey, who had him 
in charge under an order made by a California court. 
Now we read in the daily papers that he has a 
“Mozart ear,” “Paganini hands,” and father Pietro 
predicts that some day Ruggiero will “match the 
technique of the master whose talents he possesses.” 
Such ballyhooing is not necessary in the case of a 
genius like Ruggiero. He can stand on his own 
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merits, which are stupendous, and does not need to 
climb up on other people’s shoulders. 


Astronomy not a popular science? New York and 
Chicago will be star-gazing most of the winter. 
scientist piecinasman 


A prominent musical artist said that he did not 
like last week’s issue of the Musicat Courter, and 
added : “My name was not mentioned in it.” 

ee eee 

The following appeared on the editorial page of 
the Musicat Courter of December 6, 1923: 
“Rudolf Laubenthal, the new German tenor at the 
Metropolitan Opera, got some extraordinarily fine 
notices for his performance of the name part in 
Parsifal on last Thanksgiving afternoon, and de- 
served them all, too. But what is not generally 
known is that it was his first appearance anywhere 
in this role. He had no expectation of being re- 
quired to sing it this season. It was only after his 
arrival here that he was told that he would be called 
upon for it, and the thorough way in which he pre- 
pared it at such short notice speaks well for his 
musicianship and general ability.” Mr. Laubenthal’s 
invariable success in the heroic Wagner roles since 
that time is too well known to need comment. 


a HO 


Toscanini Makes Another Conquest 


Toscanini appears to be a mighty man who is 
gradually bringing the world to his feet. Wherever 
he goes he wins the same success and is accorded 
equal popular acclaim. His latest conquest was in 
Philadelphia, where he was cheered at his final con- 
cert, December 8. 

Samuel L. Laciar, in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, gives an extended and careful account of the 
affair—and Laciar is one of America’s outstanding 
music critics, being himself a thoroughly practical 
as well as theoretical musician. Laciar says: 

“Arturo Toscanini appears to have conquered 
Philadelphia as completely as he has other musical 
centers. At the close of last evening’s concert 
he was recalled three times after the entire orchestra 
had left the stage, and received with cheers by an 
audience whose enthusiasm knew no bounds.” 

The program consisted entirely of the works of 
Richard Wagner—the prelude to Lohengrin, the 
overture and bacchanale from Tannhauser, the Sieg- 
fried Idyll, Siegfried’s Death Music from Gotter- 
dammerung, and the prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan, with which the concert closed. 

Of the Tannhauser music, Laciar says: “This was 
played in exact accordance with the composer’s in- 
structions. The music of the bacchanale has been 
performed in this city with greater speed and with 
more excitement than Mr. Toscanini gave it last 
evening, but never with more beautiful precision. 
He used a small group of instruments offstage for 
the effect of the celestial choir, and in the closing 
part used the two last stands of the first violins as 
called for in the score, instead of the first two, as 
is usually the case.” (How many critics have caught 
that point ?) 

Speaking of the Siegfried Idyll, Laciar writes: 
“Bearing in mind the small number of wind instru- 
ments which Wagner has employed in this number, 
Mr. Toscanini reduced the number of string players 
considerably. The work contains some of the most 
beautiful themes in the Ring operas and the melodic 
line is longer than is usually the case in Wagner’s 
works. Mr. Toscanini evidently bore this fact in 
mind in his reading, which was especially beautiful 
in tempo and shading.” 

Laciar finds that the high spot of the concert was 
reached in the Siegfried Death Music, in which Mr. 
Toscanini used four of the Nibelungen tubas orig- 
inally used in the score, borrowing them from the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. “He 
also,” says Laciar, “began considerably ahead of the 
point at which it is usually begun when played as 
an orchestral number, taking in a number of pages 
prior to the solemn processional accompanying the 
stage scene as the body of the dead hero is borne up 
the hill on the shoulders of Gunther’s retainers. 
Ordinarily the selection begins with the sombre Fate 
motif announced by three trombones, but Mr. Tos- 
canini’s performance last evening included much of 
the music accompanying the scene at the spring re- 
sulting in the assassination of Siegfried by Hagen. 
His interpretation was full of dignity and pathos 

. and the music was performed with a vividness 
which brought the stage scene to the audience as 
closely as music dissociated with text and stage set- 
ting can do.” 

In the Tristan music, Laciar says that Toscanini 
“gave full value to every beat, and in the beginning 
the rests are as important as the music itself and 
fully as effective.” 
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A Secretary of Fine Arts 


Joseph Littau, new conductor of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, was featured in a full 
page article in a recent Sunday issue of the 
Omaha World-Herald. Capping a big picture 
lay-out was a headline running across the en- 
tire page stating Littau’s conviction that the 
United States needs a Secretary of Fine Arts. 

Such publicity for the idea has incalculable 
value. The prominence that has been given it 
will result in bringing it to the attention of many 
people who might overlook or disregard a less 
prominently displayed mention by a musician 
not so greatly in the public eye as is Littau. 

As to the value of the idea, who can question 
itP Our politicians, up to the present time, have 
apparently shown little interest in any of the 
arts, least of all music. Which is, after all, not 
greatly to be wondered at. For how many of 
our politicians manifest any interest in music 
in their personal lives? How many of them 
are really music-loversP? How many of them 
believe that music is important as a civic, so- 
cial or educational factor P 

In time, however, thanks to such men as Lit- 
tau and other outstanding and prominent mu- 
sicians, the public will bring so much pressure 
to bear on Washington that a Secretary of Fine 
Arts will become imperative. Littau says: “I 
think it is about time we take stock in ourselves 
and cultivate the arts and not be the laughing 
stock of all foreign countries in the matter of the 
appreciation of art... As soon as we see that 
there are other things worth while accumulat- 
ing besides the accumulating of wealth for the 
sole purpose of accumulating it, then we will 
advance towards the idea of a secretary of fine 
arts.” 

We will also advance towards the idea when 
our men free themselves of the impression that 
music is effeminate, a thing for women—if it is 
a thing for anybody!—and of no importance 
whatever ;—just a pleasure, like theatre, or 
sports, or cards, only not as much pleasure as 
any of these. 

We certainly need, as Littau says, to take 
stock in ourselves. Much is already being done 
in America by devoted or wealthy individuals 
and societies in the cause of music, and they 
deserve all the more credit for running, with 
small encouragement, contrary to the general 
trend. But what we must have for real progress 
is interest on the part of a large number of 
people, not just a few. 

There has been too much thought about the 
musical education of children, and not enough 
for the adult. Yet education, in the common 
meaning of the word, is not what is needed. 
Probably propaganda would be a better word. 
Adults—especially men—must be “sold” to mu- 
sic and the music idea. They must be brought 
to feel that music is something neither effemin- 
ate nor foreign, something that is not by any 
means a mere pleasure, but a spiritual and so- 
cial factor which will enrich our lives. 

It has been said that if every average man 
could become personally acquainted with a few 
outstanding musicians a great cloud of prejudice 
would be blown away. Probably this is true. 
Symphony conductors, for the reason perhaps 
that they remain in one place instead of being 
continually on the road, as are concert artists, 
have exercised a tremendous influence for good 
in this manner. They have met many average 
business men, who have discovered that these 
musicians were just like the rest of the human 
family. 

The World-Herald says something of this sort 
when writing of Littau. It says Littau “knows 
the American lingo and uses it, whether talking 
to reporters, society leaders, business men or 
temperamental musicians.” So, also, do most 
prominent musicians. Whether American or 
foreign, they know the lingo of the human race, 
and the.American brand of the human race is 
gradually coming to appreciate the fact. Per- 
haps musicians are becoming more accessible; 
at all events, music and the American male are 
getting closer and closer together all the time— 
coming to understand each other. 

And one result of this understanding will be 
a Secretary of Fine Arts. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The familiar circumstances that led to the writ- 
ing of the attached letter, are to be deeply deplored, 
and one can very easily sympathize with its regret- 
ful and plaintive tone: 

New York, December 10, 1930. 
To the Editor of the Musical Courier: 

I wish to disclaim any personal responsibility for the 
musical guidance or playing of Ruggiero Ricci since 
November 30th, 1930. ' , 

My musical association with Ruggiero ended with the 
minutely detailed preparation of the Beethoven concerto 
and in the performance of the work on that date. ; 

Any sense of gratitude or just appreciation for having 
developed Ruggiero’s gifts during these past years to the 
artistic niveau revealed that evening one cannot hope for, 
under the circumstances. 

Res ipsa loquitur. 

Lours PERSINGER. 


It seems hardly necessary to recall the lawsuit 
which waged so long in the courts over the question 
of little Ricci’s guardianship. The day after his re- 
markable performance of the Beethoven concerto 
here, the boy ran away from the care of Miss Lackey 
(his legal guardian and Mr. Persinger’s assistant) 
and went to the home of his parents. Thereupon 
they were awarded permanent custody of Ruggiero, 
by Judge Valente, who had been reserving final judg- 
ment in the case since last summer. 

The lad’s future will be watched with-concern by 
all those who know of his true and astounding talent. 
nee 

Pathologists always have been interested in the 
study of the friendship between Wagner and 
Nietzsche, and Wagner and Ludwig of Bavaria. 

eemre 

Nietzsche, twenty-four years old at the time, met 
Wagner at Leipsic in 1868. The young Nietzsche 
wrote to his friend, Rohde, about being “most roman- 
tic’ during those days, and that the preliminaries to 
the acquaintance with Wagner, whom he calls “the 
distinguished eremite,” came “pretty close to the 
fairy like.” To the young enthusiast Wagner also 
appeared to be “a fabulously lively and fiery man.” 
(Others who met Wagner at about the same time 
simply called him talkative and self assertive.) 
Nietzsche accepted a professorship at the Basle Uni- 
versity, influenced probably by the fact that Wagner 
lived nearby, in Triebschen. One of the letters from 
Basle refers to the Nietzsche brochure, “Wagner in 
Bayreuth,” and reads as follows: 

“Here, beloved Master, is a kind of festal Bay- 
reuth sermon! I could not hold my tongue and was 
forced to speak right out. Those who now take joy 
in you will certainly have their joy doubled by me— 
such is my present pride and confidence. I have no 
way of judging how you yourself will receive this 
tribute. Unpleasant consequences arise with almost 
every screed I publish—questions are always raised 
with reference to my personal relations with its sub- 
ject—misunderstandings which must then be read- 
justed with considerable charity. Inasmuch as I have 
this feeling in a very great degree today, I am loath 
to express myself more plainly. When I consider 
what I have ventured upon this time, I feel a sense 
of dizziness and hesitation. Once, in your very first 
letter to me, you wrote me something of faith in 
German liberty. To this faith I turn today, just as 
this faith alone gave me the courage to do what I 
have done. I am wholly yours with all my heart.” 

nme 

Soon after writing the foregoing, couched in much 
the same rhapsodical language that King Ludwig 
and other rabid followers of Wagner employed in 
their epistles to him—and is it not a strange circum- 
stance that both Ludwig and Nietzsche died mad ?— 
the author of “Wagner in Bayreuth” turned against 
his mighty friend, wrote a booklet denouncing him 
and his theories, discovered Carmen to be the great- 
est opera ever written, and Peter Gast, a young and 
unknown composer, to be the creator of “Southern” 
music, and “lion” music, which was to reflect the 
philosopher’s Dionysiac “joy in life.” To Gast, 
Nietzsche writes : 

“Here’s a reflection. We cease to love ourselves 
wholly when we cease to exercise ourselves in love to 
others—for which reason this cessation must be 
guarded against. 

“You are shaped of stronger material than I, and 
are able to create loftier ideals for yourself. For my 
part I suffer atrociously when forced to do without 
sympathy. Nothing in the world, for instance, can 
quite fill up that deep gap the last few years have 
brought me in the loss of Wagner’s sympathy. How 
often do I dream of him, and always in the spirit of 


the cordial relation of bygone days! Never did an 
angry word pass between us, no, not even in my 
dreams. . . . All that is now done with, and what 
boots it if in this or that particular screed I hap- 
pened to be in the right? As if this were able to 
wipe away the memory of the sympathy I have lost! 
And I have suffered all this many times before, as I 
expect to suffer it many times again. These are the 
most terrible sacrifices which my progress in Life 
and Thought have demanded of me. Even now, 
after an hour of sympathetic conversation with abso- 
lutely strange persons, my whole philosophy begins 
to rock. It appears to me so foolish to endeavor to 
have right at the expense of love, or not to be able 
to communicate one’s best for fear of losing an- 
other’s sympathy.” 
Ree 

Poor, lonely Nietzsche. He was too fine fibred to 
collide successfully with a coarse, militant nature like 
Wagner’s. The unhappy writer possibly might have 
found salvation for his soul in becoming the librettist 
for Wagner—that is, had the latter been willing to 
allow any one else to share in his glory. Zarathus- 
tra would have made a better opera subject than 
Parsifal. 

nepre 

“If you want to succeed you must have education 
and a specialty,” says Prof. Lyon, of Harvard. 
Opera singing is a specialty, but 

nen e 

Which reminds the impartial bystander, that what 
one opera singer says about another never could 
get them into trouble in Texas, where under the 
State law, scandalous utterances cannot be prosecuted 
unless they are written. 

emer 

Max Reger’s music seems to have vanished. Do 
you remember what Ernest Newman once wrote 
about “the modern Bach?” Ht put it this way: 
“If César Franck is the Pater Seraphicus and Scria- 
bine the Pater Ecstaticus, Max Reger is surely the 
Pater Umbilicus of music.” 

nne 

After Maria Jeritza sang in Brooklyn recently 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, she was 
motoring home with her very stout Austrian maid, 
when the diva, who had not dined before the per- 
formance, suddenly became hungry and decided to 
stop for a glass of milk. 

The car drew up at a drugstore on a very busy 
Brooklyn thoroughfare and Mme. Jeritza alighted, 
got her drink, and brought one for the maid, who 
lolled comfortably on the back seat of the car. 

A huge Irish policeman stood at the curb, loudly 
berating the chauffeur for breaking the “no park- 
ing” rule. 

Putting on her most irresistible smile, the singer 
looked into the officer’s eyes and said: “You must 
excuse. You see, it’s Madame Jeritza, the Metro- 
politan Opera House star. She just sing at the 
Academy of Music tonight. She get so hungry now. 
I am her secretary. I must bring her some milk.” 

Glancing into the car, the representative of the 
law gave the portly maid a contemptuous glance, and 
bawled: “If that isn’t just like those fat opera stars. 
She plants herself on the cushions and keeps warm, 
and makes a nice kid like you get out on a cold 
night to bring her a glass of milk. Milk! Why, she 
must weigh a ton now.” 

“Please, please,”. begged the “secretary,” and 
smiled again at the strict disciplinarian. 

He wilted and gave in. “All right,” he growled, 
“if it wasn’t for you, baby, I’d give that fat elephant 
a ticket, opera star or no opera star. Hop in, and 
don’t let her work you to death. Drive on chauf- 
feur, and next time keep your eyes open for ‘no 
parking’ signs. So long, blondy. Look for you next 
week.” 

ere 

That sound of shouting voices is the chorus of 
musical managers, chanting that we are having a 
great musical season. 

nRrme 

“Schiller’s opera, The Robbers, was given with 
saxophones in Germany recently,” says the New 
York Morning Telegraph. It’s a good thing it didn’t 
happen in Verdi’s oratorio, Rigoletto. 

nner 

A hitherto untold Oscar Hammerstein anecdote. 
That impresario was listening to a rehearsal at the 
Manhattan Opera House, with Cleofonte Campanini 
conducting. A tenor sang consistently below pitch. 
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The irate Campanini finally yelled: “May God pun- 
ish you. Do you know where tenors go who sing 
flat?” Hammerstein called out calmly : “Yes—to the 
Metropolitan.” 
nee 
Regrets in music: “I regret that all of our soloists 
for next season have been engaged.” “I regret that 
I cannot pay for my daughter’s lessons this month.” 
“We regret that we cannot renew your contract for 
the coming year.” “We regret to have to request 
you to put fewer American compositions on your re- 
cital program for our club.” “We regret that we 
cannot publish your sonata, symphony, and string 
quartet.” 
ere 
Mother love: “Never mind, dearie. Begin it 
again. (To guests) It’s past the little darling’s 
bedtime.” 
eRe 
There is moral turpitude in some of the mod- 
ernistic music, but our conniving government does 
nothing about it. 
eRe 
One acquires good music, but one is born to en- 
joyment of jazz. 
eRe 
Apropos, what has become of the hotly contested 
question, as to whether jazz is, or is not, capable of 
being incorporated into symphonic composition ? 
RRR 


Beethoven wrote one opera, and Wagner wrote 
one symphony. Beethoven’s opera is much better 
than Wagner’s symphony, but neither work is a high 
spot of inspiration in its composer’s career. Yet both 
men were geniuses. It simply shows the vast dif- 
ference between the faculties required to build an 
opera, and those necessary to create a symphony. To 
speak with Kipling, as one often does, “never the 
twain shall meet.” 

ere 


M. M., in a long letter to this department, says: 
“It cannot be denied that we have reached a signifi- 
cant crisis in the development of music.” Was there 
ever a time in the entire history of the art, when that 
phrase did not fit the moment ? 

ere 


C. B. R. sends an advertisement from a Chicago 
paper, in which C. G. Conn, Ltd., makes a three day 
offer as follows: “We guarantee guitar and teach- 
ing. Just think! C. G. Conn, Ltd., now makes it 
possible for any one to realize a musical career. 
Come in and purchase a guitar for $59.50, ten dol- 
lars down, and two dollars a week.” C. B. R. adds: 
“T also read your quotation last week about the music 
store which sells refrigerators. A musical career 
on the guitar, forsooth.” 

Well, Segovia did it. 

epee 

In opera, no tenor is a hero to the conductor. 

ere 

Report has it that Turkey is to “modernize” its 
music, and hereafter follow Western modes of ex- 
pressing itself tonally. There is an awful pause 
throughout the nations, as the world waits to hear 
whether Turkey decides on the old melodious style, 
the seriously modernistic, or jazz. And what is to 
become of the Turkish Patrol, which never was 
Turkish ? 

ene 

Love at first sight rarely applies to reading new 
modernistic compositions. 

eRe 

My radio has almost human intelligence. It 
stopped short the other day during the playing of 
some orchestral excerpts from Parsifal. 

erm e 

Alfredo Casella has found a good name for per- 
sons whose love of music consists of stuffing them- 
selves with book knowledge about the art, memoriz- 
ing dates, snooping out traaitions, and arguing scien- 
tific musical questions. Casella calls them “library 
rats.” 

ene 

After the war there was inflated money and in- 
flated music. The money situation is much better 
now. 

eRe, 

“Keep hammering away at the poor pay of country 
organists,” writes Organicus Sylvanus, “and maybe 
you'll help us get a raise of salary. Do you know 
that most country barbers ride in their own cars, and 
most country organists walk?” 

Mr. Sylvanus should not forget that every cloud 
has a silver lining. According to the 1929 statistics 
of the National Automobile Dealers’ Association, 
177,174 motor cars were stolen last year. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 








NOT A "TRUST" 


We have been asked if the recent merger of seven 
managerial agencies is an attempt to create a monop- 
oly in the musical field, which will prove detrimental 
to music generally. Our answer has been in the 
negative. We do not think that the gentlemen form- 
ng this combination had the idea of monopoly in 
mind. They realize, we think, that the number 
of artists available for public appearances is too ex- 
tensive and unwieldy to be controlled effectively 
from one managerial center. To demonstrate how 
numerous these names are, we have hastily compiled 
a list of vocalists, instrumentalists, organizations and 
others, whose managers are not in the new combina- 
We find that its length bears out our first sur- 
mise of the situation. We do not consider this a 
complete list, because in the haste of its preparation 
important names have undoubtedly been 
Our apologies are offered to those who 
Here are the names: 


tion 


some 
omitted. 
have been overlooked. 
SOPRANOS— 
Valentina Aksarova, Olga 
Lucrezia Bori, Anna Case, Clare Clairbert, Marion 
Claire, Esther Dale, Olga Dallas, Agnes Davis, Olga 
| 
F 


Albani, Frances Alda, 


idur, Fernanda Doria, Daisy Elgin, Geraldine 

arrar, Editha Fleischer, Yvonne Gall, Mary 
Garden, Dusolina Giannini, Ann Hamilton, Anna 
Hamlin, Ethyl Hayden, Frieda Hempel, Helen 
Jepson, Nina Koshetz, Isa Kremer, Eleanor 
La Mance, Yvette Le Bray, Louise Lerch, Mary 
Lewis, Juliette Lippe, Rosa Low, Queena Mario, 
Edith Mason, Mary McCormic, Marie Mueller, 
Claudia Muzio, Kathryn Newman, Emma Otero, 
Rosa Raisa, Kathryn Ross, Margherita Salvi, Myrna 
Sharlow, Hallie Stiles, Grete Stueckgold, Harriet 
Van Emden, Phradie Wells, Kathryn Witwer, Alice 
Gentle, Leonora Corona. 

CONTRALTOS- 

Margaret Bergin, Muriel Brunskill, Coe Glade, 
Mina Hager, Margaret Matzenauer, Irene Pavloska, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Sonia Sharnova, Luisa 
Silva, Gladys Swarthout, Cyrena Van Gordon, Edna 
Thomas 
rENORS 
\ita, Antonio Cortis, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Beniamino Gigli, Louis Graveure, 
Dan Gridley, Frederick Gunster, Charles Hackett, 
Roland Hayes, Rudolf Laubenthal, Giacomo Lauri 
Volpi, Rene Maison, Charles Marshall, John 
McCormack, George Meader, James Melton, Jose 
Mojica, Sydney Rayner, Paul Reimers, Armand 
Tokatyan, Walter Widdop, Steuart Wilson. 
BARITONES AND BASSOS 

Giuseppe De Luca, Adamo _ Didur, 
Frigerio, Cesare Formichi, Fraser Gange, John Goss, 
William Gustafson, Barre Hill, Alexander Kipnis, 
Virgilio. Lazzari, Everett Marshall, Cameron Mc- 
Lean, Walter Mills, Hans Hermann Nissen, Donald 
Pirnie, Giacomo Rimini, Titta Ruffo, Edwin Swain, 
Jerome Swinford, Donald Thayer, John Charles 
Thomas, Harrington Van Hoesen, Reinald Werren 
rath, Sigurd Nielsen, George Morgan. 


VIOLINISTS 

Renee Chemet, Yelly d’Aranyi, Samuel Gardner, 
Paul Kochanski, Fritz Kreisler, William Kroll, Lea 
Luboschutz, Erika Morini, Benno Rabinoff, Max 
Gilbert Alfredo San-Malo, Sadah 
Henri Temianka, Vidas. 


Enzo Attilio Baggiore, 


Claudio 


Rosen, Ross, 


Schuchari, 
PIANISTS— 

Helen Bach, George Copeland, Cecile de Horvath, 
Jose Echaniz, James Friskin, Rudolph Ganz, Walter 
Gieseking, Reinhold Gliere, Sacha Gorodnitski, Myra 
Hess, Josef Hofmann, Mischa Levitzki, Josef 
Lhevinne, Winifred Macbride, Maier and Pattison, 
Manuel and Williamson, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Miec 
zyslaw Munz, Ignace Paderewski, Serge Rachmani- 
noff, Anton Rovinsky, Harold Samuel, Edgar 
Shelton, Frank Sherman, Frank Sheridan, Margaret 
Shotwell, Bruce Simonds, Jan Smeterlin, Florence 
Henry Weber, Ralph Wolfe, Isabelle 
Yalkovsky, Percy Grainger. 

CELLISTS— 

Horace Britt, Willem Durieux, Beatrice Harrison, 
Hans Hess, Hans Kindler, Maurice Marechal, Felix 
Salmond, Cornelius Van Vliet. 

HARPISTS— 

Marcel Grandjany, Marie Miller, Alberto Salvi. 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 

Amidu Trio, Budapest String Quartette, Com- 
pinsky ‘i'rio, Gordon String Quartette, Henri Casa- 
desus Old Instrumental Society, Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, Le Trio Morgan, Marcel Grandjany and 


Raoul 


otage, 


MUSICAL COURIER 

Rene Le Roy, Musical Art Society, Swastika Quar- 
tet, The Roth Quartet. 

VOCAL ENSEMBLES— 

American Singers, John Goss and the London 
Singers, Liebeslieder Ensemble, Nastia Poliakova & 
Co., Russian Symphonic Choir, The Revelers. 
DANCERS— 

Duncan Dancers, Kreutzberg and Georgi, Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet, Anna Pavlowa, Teresina, Mary 
Wigman, Ted Shawn and Denishawn Dancers. 
ORCHESTRAS— 

Boston Symphony, Chicago Symphony, Cleveland 
Symphony, Detroit Symphony, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 

SPECIALTIES— 

Amy Evans and Fraser Gange, Victor Chenkin, 
Walter Damrosch, Rev. E. H. Fellowes, The Gold- 
man Band, Dorothy Gordon, The Hampton, Va., 
Institute Choir, Hall Johnson Choir, Doris Kenyon, 
Will Rogers, Percy Scholes, Sousa’s Band, Blanche 
Yurka. ; 

——— 
Great 

We seem to be living in an age where there is so 
little true greatness that almost every effort receives 
recognition quite beyond its true worth. It is an age 
of cleverness, a tendency which started, perhaps, 
after the War in a sneering attitude of contempt for 
erstwhile ideals. 

All such manifestations have ever been temporary 
phases in the world’s progress, and this breath of 
weakness will pass and be forgotten in the near or 
distant future. 

We all know so well that we do not need to be told 
that no true art of the sort that deserves to be called 
great, or to bestow upon its creator the crown of 
greatness, can emanate from anything except true 
depths of feeling. Cleverness, satire, humor, sought 
originality, eccentricity and all the rest are interest 
ing and may be highly entertaining, but they are not 
great, and the creator who possesses genuine great- 
ness will not bother with such things except on rare 
occasions, just as a man of serious purpose will not 
spend his time in joking or “horse play,” though he 
may occasionally permit himself both. 

It is unfortunate that we should just now be pass- 
ing through this period wherein apparently we fear to 
allow our deepest emotions too great a sway. 
sibly the suffering and intense and disordered pas- 
sions of the war gave us a distaste for anything even 
vaguely associated with such excess of emotion. The 
regrettable part of it is that, as already said, com- 
posers are getting credit which they do not deserve. 
That in itself would be harmless enough. On the 
contrary, it would be a pleasure to have composers 
receive this sort of encouragement. But it does not 
end there. It has a baneful influence on the com- 
posers themselves, in that it authorizes them to put 
less force into their music than they would if they 
knew that only in that manner could they hope to 
win success. 

We have only to ask ourselves what it is that has 
brought down to us the names of the composers of 
the past who are recognized as great. Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, Tschaikowsky 
and others have expressed themselves in music in a 
manner that convinces us not only of their com- 
plete sincerity and their complete devotion to their 
art, but also of the almost unfathomable depth and 
intensity of their emotions. That they occasionally 
wrote light music proves nothing, or at least it only 
brings to us more forcibly the realization that, had 
they only written light music, their names would 
today scarcely be remembered, or at least would not 
be revered as they rightly are. 

There are very few composers in the world today 
who are successfully attempting to write music that 
plumbs the depths of serious emotion, at the same 
time avoiding the emotion of ugliness. It has been 
claimed by some that the great composers of the past 
have said all that there is to say in this manner, and 
that the creator of our own day must seek new 
fields. This, of course, is fallacious. The develop- 
ment of the old musical idiom is not at its end, but 
is scarcely at its beginning, a fact which is amply 
proven by the fact that we do not recognize as a 
melody or tune any succession of notes which does 
not cloSely associate itself with almost unaltered suc- 
cessions of simple chords, with here and there a dom- 
inant-tonic cadence. The whole realm of the altered 
chord stands before the composer, and the future 
must educate the public to recognize tunes fitted to 
these successions of altered chords, with, of course, 
ultimately, scarcely ever an unaltered chord. The 
emotions of simple love and hate, jealousy and the 
like, are becoming infinitely complex in this day, 
and with evolutionary development will become still 
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far more so. There is room enough for the serious 
composer, but he will never be born until the un- 
serious composer is set back where he belongs. 


o-— — 


Discrimination! Confiscation! 
Music Teachers Face a Fight for Life—Other 
Professions Involved. 


On another page will be found a statement re- 
garding the attempt which is being made to force 
New York music teachers out of business by deny- 
ing them the right to teach in their residences, if 
those residences are in residential zones. Such an 
attempt is not only absurd but an outrage. It took 
the courts of New York many years to discover the 
existence of this law, during which time no attempt 
whatever was made to enforce it. That the law was 
ever intended to mean what it is now being inter- 
preted to mean is utterly unthinkable. The present 
interpretation of it is highly discriminatory and 
amounts to absolute confiscation of the business of 
thousands of respectable and self-respecting profes- 
sional men and women. As is pointed out in an 
article printed on another page, many outstanding 
musicians have been teaching in their homes for 
years. As the law is now being interpreted, if it 
were enforced it would deprive all these people of 
their livelihood, and not only these distinguished 
musicians but also all the smaller teachers. 

Furthermore, if it is justly enforced it will stop 
the use of a residence for any sort of professional 
work whatever. The tutor, the teacher of children, 
the dressmaker, the lawyer, the architect, everybody 
who does any kind of work at home except physi- 
cians and dentists will be deprived of their incomes, 
however small or however large those incomes may 
be. A lawyer will be breaking the law and will be, 
in fact, a criminal if he consults with a client in his 
apartment. An architect who draws plans in his 
home, a painter who paints in his studio, or indeed 
anyone in the hundreds of professional and business 
activities that are possible in homes will simply be 
driven out. 3 

The whole thing is so preposterous that one might 
very well suspect that it emanated from a plan of 
some sort to rent office space and to force people 
to pay not only rent for their dwellings but rent for 
workshops as well. It is impossible to suppose that 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York can 
uphold such a law as this. 

We feel sure that the framer of this law did not 
intend that it operate in this manner. 


— 


Notable Progress 

The Music Teachers’ National Association is en- 
tering a new and highly significant phase. Known 
for many years as a society whose chief function 
was the discussion of art problems, and the subse- 
quent publication in book form of the papers pre- 
sented, it is now progressing forward and upward 
into practical fields. 

It would be scarcely just to imply that the earlier 
work of the society was altogether impractical; but 
it was practical from the educational rather than the 
business point of view. Today the society sees the 
necessity of arriving at a solution of certain prob- 
lems by which musicians are confronted. 

Pedagogical systems are important, but they de- 
pend for their importance upon one prime factor: 
the pupils. Without pupils there can be no teach- 
ing, and the best of systems must fail. And (per- 
haps as a fortunate result of changing times) the 
music teacher is awakening to the fact that old 
processes of getting and holding pupils are outworn. 

In the past too many pupils studied music for rea- 
sons that had little to do with love of music or in- 
terest in music. Pupils, either children or adult, 
studied music for all sorts of mysterious reasons that 
failed to take them far. The result was a great army 
of people who had abandoned music, often after 
years of study; a great army of children who had 
been driven to take lessons by culture-avid parents ; 
and a great army of dust-collecting pianos, being 
paid for laboriously and painfully on the installment 
plan, and never, or almost never used. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association, in 
union with a number of other associations, is plan- 
ning ways and means of overcoming this strange 
American disease. At the meetings in St. Louis, 
December 29-31, the whole matter will be discussed 
from every angle. Every paper to be read bears 
upon some practical present-day subject—neither 
history nor theory. There will be open forums where 
every delegate and member will have his say. Op- 
portunity will be offered for deep and comprehensive 
investigation, and a start will be made towards the 
discovery of an ultimate solution of the problems. 
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Medical Doctor Endorses 
Helen Brett 


New York, December 12, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I have been very much interested in the 
many articles written by Helen Brett, and I 
am especially interested in her first article 
appearing in the MusicaL Courier Septem- 
ber 20 entitled, Is Singing a Healthy Exer- 
cise? This article was written lucidly, clear- 
ly and constructed magnificently, demon- 
strating beyond all possibility of contradic- 
tion a logical point of view. Is Singing a 
Healthy Exercise was passed by me as a 
wellmeaning article until my eye was caught 
by a letter written by a physician who dis- 
sected word for word Miss Brett’s article as 
if he were conducting a postmortem, and 
the more he cut away the greater was the 
manifestation of his lack of knowledge re- 
garding voice production, nor did he appear 
to know the pathological effects of wrong 
production. 

Miss Brett is correct in saying singing 
may be helpful to health and yet may cause 
ill effects. It depends upon what you call 
singing. To my belief correct singing should 
be spontaneous without any interference 
above the vocal cords and should produce a 
fountain of boundless energy, tonic to one’s 
constitution, and should inspire like the blast 
from a bugle, while incorrect singing lacks 
these characteristics and results in indiffer- 
ence and apathy. 

Miss Brett, in her enthusiasm, claims that 
she has found a thickening of the extrinsic 
muscles of the neck. There I must disagree 
with her. We do get a temporary harden- 
ing, due to a spastic contraction. A perma- 
nent hardening would mean a calcification of 
the muscles, and no matter what exercise or 
method the teacher may employ would help 
to alleviate this condition. But a spastic 
contraction you do get, and that does inter- 
fere with the circulation, which has a dele- 
= effect on the other structures of the 

ead. 

I am astonished that the good doctor, who 
is supposed to be a singer, has never seen 
the result of forcing the voice (enlarged 
cord-like blood vessels in neck, intense red- 
ness of the face, and at times giddiness due 
to lack of blood in the brain). 

My experience as a laryngologist and an 
adviser to singers and speakers has been vast 
and interesting. I have seen frequently, from 
violent use of the voice, or of the muscles of 
the neck from violent exercise, an anemic 
condition of the head. I have seen from in- 
correct and excessive singing and altered 
circulation, causing thereby a simple chronic 
laryngitis (frequently present in orators, 
open air singers or speakers, due to forcing 
in order to be heard). 

The common pathological alteration pro- 
duced by incorrect singing and speaking 
from continued or extreme use of the voice 
are: (a) a forced anemia of the laryngeal 
structures caused by incorrect muscular ac- 
tion and (b) when parts are at rest a sub- 
sequently reactionary engorgement. If this 
is repeated daily it will eventually bring 
permanent dilation of the vessels, and in 
some cases partial paralysis of the vasomoter 
nerves and also hypertrophy of the surround- 
ing tissue. In some cases I have seen minute 
hemorrhages in the submucosa, causing sub- 
sequent permanent structural alteration. 

In my experience I have come across en- 
larged linguals, hypertrophied tonsils, simple 
goiters, elongated uvula and even permanent 
thickening of the mucous membrane of the 
false cords, due to improper singing. As a 
rule. these are the neurotic singers who visit 
specialists every day for relief, but it is un- 
fortunate that the so-called specialists do not 
know the real cause because they lack the 
knowledge of voice production, and that is 
due to our medical and post graduate schools 
neglecting to instruct their embyro-special- 
ists in voice production. 

Functional aphonia, dysphonia  spastica 
(spasm of glottis) where one cord is over 
the other, is usually caused by over-use of 
the voice. I have seen paralysis due to my- 
ophatic changes resulting from a local in- 
formation, produced by a superimposition of 
the use of the voice. Of course these condi- 
tions may be associated also with systemic 
diseases. That is the fine point a specialist 
who understands voice production must dif- 
ferentiate. 

The most common defect due to wrong 


production caused by forcing certain tones, 
in which the same intrinsic and extrinsic 
muscles are brought into play and vocal 
cords kept practically fixed in the same posi- 
tion, plus interference of circulation, is 
singer’s nodules. 

Nearly all my stutterers and stammerers 
have a spastic condition of the extrinsic 
muscles of the neck and articulatory organs, 
which to Miss Brett may seem a hardening, 
but in truth is a spastic instead of a tonic 
contraction and not a calcification. 

In conclusion, let me emphatically say that 
correct singing is a healthy exercise while 
incorrect singing is not. Correct singing 
should have clearness, smoothness, volume, 
intensity, ease, endurance, and also should be 
effortless and produce full, sustained and 
beautiful tones. Let me congratulate Miss 
Brett upon her observation regarding the 
thickening of the neck due to a spastic con- 


traction. Joun J. Levparc, M.D. 


Physician Scoffs at “New 
Knowledge in Singing” 
New York, December 9, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Miss Brett’s refutation in the November 
29 issue of my comments on her article, Is 
Singing a Healthy Exercise? does not in 
any way invite me to enter into any vocal po- 
lemic or scientific rebuttal. Were I to do sol 
should be trespassing a prerogative and tak- 
ing undue advantage of Miss Brett in view 
of the fact that I have been a teacher of 
anatomy and surgery in one of America’s 
Class A Medical Schools, as well as in the 
same capacity at the Army Medical School, 
Washington, D. C., not to mention my con- 
nections with practical singing. 

The reader will therefore readily under- 
stand my disquietude about being referred to 
a diagram in a text book on anatomy by a 
lay person whose unbridled audacity and 
“ignorance’—to use Miss Brett’s expression 
—causes her to blunder into a subject such 


as anatomy which cannot be mastered by 
merely reading or glancing at an illustra- 
tion. It takes years of practical study to 
understand the structural relations in the 
human body, and to rush to the public press 
into argumentation with conclusions drawn 
from text book diagrams is nothing short 
of puerile daring, which is even inexcusable 
to a dilettante. 

Miss .Brett supports her anatomic argu- 
ments by giving her own case as an illus- 
tration, and attaches to it the importance of 
her own diagnosis and cause as follows: “I 
know that this CAN happen because it hap- 
pened in my own neck, causing me four and 
a half years of unremitting nervous head- 
aches, eye trouble, pale face, and anemic 
gums. As my sterno-cleido-mastoid muscles 
were hardened and pressing on both sides 
throughout their entire length, the normal 
blood supply to my head was obstructed.” 
Does it not sound humorous to hear of a 
lay person's diagnosis and medical exposi- 
tion of her own case? “Hardening of mus- 
cles” is not known in the medical vernacular, 
and although it meant probably in this in- 
stance to stand for “contraction or spasm of 
muscles” yet “spasm of the sterno-cleido-mas- 
toid muscle” (one of the neck—not throat 
muscles) does NOT compress “the common 
carotid artery, etc., and cause anemia of the 
gums.” This statement is refuted by Miss 
Brett by referring me to an anatomic text 
book illustration which I know too well and 
which is so ill-understood that rather than 
attempt to elucidate such a technical sub- 
ject to one who has not even the elementary 
foundations of the subject, I would prefer 
the shorter course of recommending Miss 
Brett to take up the study of anatomy and 
perhaps medicine altogether—Why not? 

Her self-made diagnosis and cure, not be- 
ing a physician, proves no contention, and 
only goes to betray illusionary thoughts drift- 
ing wantonly in all directions. There are 
patients who will often assert the most re- 
mote inadmissible (medically) causes to ex- 
plain their symptoms, and under such I would 
class a singing teacher who attempts to give 
faulty singing as a cause of anemia of the 
“gums.” Even to the lay reader such ama- 
teurish medicine will appear more humorous 
than true. 

If such be the “new knowledge in singing” 
offered the vocal world, then I, as anatomist, 
physician and singer, would advise the vocal 
reader to disregard it entirely, and consider 
it as absolutely unfounded and illusionary, 
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and would recommend the author of such 
“new offerings” to learn to understand pro- 
foundly the well established facts before es- 
pousing new theories and expounding them 
as new teaching to those, viz., the reading 
public, who would appreciate the truth. 
Leopotp GLusHAK, M.D. 


“Glaringly False” Statements 
Explained 
Crete, Neb., December 10, 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Under the title “Amazing” in the column 
Accord and Discord of the MusIcaL 
Courier of December 6, a “lover of facts” 
has been exposed to the glaring eyes of the 
public as “one whose statements of facts 
are glaringly false,” etc. No doubt it shows 
far better “taste and breeding” to say “glar- 
ingly false” than “somebody lied,” and I 
stand corrected. However, I made no direct 
reference to which of the two quoted was 
wrong because I do not pretend to say. The 
reader may reach his own conclusions. 

The two quotations made in this “Amaz- 
ing’ article asserted to be “false” are both 
only partial quotations from my article in 
the same columns, issue of November 1. In 
the first place my critic quotes me correctly, 
“breath energy equals resistance at the vocal 
cords”—but leaves off the very important 
and qualifying phrase which immediately fol- 
lows, namely, “for all practical purposes.” 
A thoughtful and unbiased reading of the 
entire sentence could leave no doubt in the 
reader’s mind as to whether the writer “knew 
his facts.” When tone is produced correctly, 
the resistance at the vocal cords is so nearly 
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_equal to the energy in the breath-stream, 


that the singer experiences a feeling of poise, 
balance, and freedom from all strain in the 
throat. However, plenty of work is going 
on and the muscles of the larynx are in a 
high state of tension. No strain is felt be- 
cause action is so nearly equal to reaction 
and the muscles of the larynx are in a high 
state of tension. No strain is felt because 
action is so nearly equal to reaction and the 
muscles of the larynx are arranged in pairs 
balancing each other, when tone is produced 
correctly. When strain is felt it is usually 
because the singer is consciously or other- 
wise contracting the powerful muscles of the 
abdomen, back or ribs, thus creating a breath 
pressure more than necessary to produce the 
given tone. In this case the vocal cords 
must bear the burden of extra breath pres- 
sure in addition to their normal functions. 
The result is poor enunciation of the vowels 
because the voice is unable to act freely un- 
der this extra and unnecessary breath pres- 
sure. The resulting tone may be either 
“breathy” or “hard and harsh,” depending 
on the singer’s ear and state of muscular 
development of the larynx and vocal cords. 

The second “glaringly false” statement 
quoted is again only a partial quotation— 
“There is action and burden on the throat in 
all correct speaking and singing”—but again 
my critic left off the balance of the sentence 

“although there is no strain felt.” This 
phrase and the following sentence in my 
article, again, should leave no one in doubt 
for it says—“This is true (that there is no 
strain felt) because there is neither too much 
nor too little energy in the breath-stream 
against which the vocal cords are exerting 
their resistance.” “A burden” without 
“strain” in the throat or at the vocal cords 
is exactly what is said and meant, when the 
voice is correctly produced. I’m willing to 
stand by that. Too much teaching, writing 
and thinking (?) these days is devoted to 
tinkering with the breathing and not enough 
attention is paid to the actual source of tone 

the free vibration of the vocal cords 

I am certainly glad that the “muscles of 
the back” “act in correct singing” for most 
people have a good strong set of them and 
said muscles are usually willing to respond 
to the right kind of suggestion on the part 
of the teacher. Try this one. (And again 
I foresee other eruptions.)—When starting 
the singing tone, feel the same way in ribs 
and back as you do when you “contain” (or 
hold) the breath in the lungs with the throat 
open. In other words, keep the ribs expand- 
ed and let the addominal walls take up the 
slack caused by the attack (very slight when 
tone is correctly started and pure) and con- 
tinuation of the tone. (Now read careful 
lv.) When adominal walls have taken up 
all the slack they can with comfort, then let 
the ribs sink in or contract as the case mav 
be. This attitude of “containing the breath” 
in the part of the rib and back walls is far 
better, in my judgement, for the average stu- 
dent than that of “pressing out the breath.” 
The !atter leads to all sorts of vocal difficul- 
ties. chief of which is “forcing.” 

There are two extremes to which stu- 
dents of singing may go in their breathing 
—a collapse of the walls surrounding the 
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breathing tract; that is, after inhaling to 
sing, the breathing muscles collapse and the 
whole burden of the breath is thrown on the 
vocal cords. The other is where the breath- 
ing muscles (expiratory) forcibly contract, 
consciously or otherwise, and again force 
the vocal cords to withstand abnormal pres- 
sure with the consequent vicious circle of 
vocal ills. Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes is a physical poise that is ideal for the 
singer or speaker. I have no doubt every 
really great singer has either been born with 
it or has acquired it through study. Every 
teacher of singing recognizes its value. The 
routine mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph helpful to me—it is more 
than routine, it is an attitude of mind. 

Since mind is greater than matter or the 
physical body in which it dwells, I need not 
prolong this already over-long discussion ex- 
ept to say again that the “sense of hear- 
ing” is probably the most powerful and ef- 
fective single instrumentality in the suc- 
cessful training of the voice 

Sincerely 
CHarLrs V. KETTERING. 
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University Chorus to Present 
The Messiah 

The University Chorus of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, Walter Henry Hall, con- 
ductor, will sing Handel’s Messiah on De 
cember 22 at the Riverside Church. The solo 
ists announced are Dorothy Greene, soprano; 
Florence Mulholland, contralto; Robert Har- 
per, tenor; and Norman Joliffe, bass. Miss 
Greene is an English soprano who has re 
cently come to America. Robert Harper, an 
\ustralian artist, is another newcomer to Mr. 
Hall’s singers. Both are excellent vocalists 
There is no charge for this concert, tickets 
being obtainable by application to the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University. 
The University Chorus will herafter give all 
their concerts at Riverside Church, instead 
of at Carnegié Hall. 

Klibansky Studio Activities 

Gwendoline Rouse gave a program of 
songs over Station WMSG on December 4, 
and sang again on December 11; Edgar Cole 
sang at the Lions Club in Newark, N. J., 
December 3; Phoebe Crosby was heartily 
applauded for beautiful singing at the Hotel 
Commodore. 

Gisela Dauer will give a recital in the 
auditorium of the Educational Alliance, De 
cember 28. Frances Berge made a success- 
ful appearance at a concert in South Orange, 
N. J., December 7. Cyril Pitts was heard 
in Chicago, December 2, and Valerie Woll- 
ner, Alice Lerner, and Leon Bender were 
heard at a musicale at the home of Mrs. W 
M. Rogers 

All of 
Kilbansky 
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Music Notes from Coast to Coast 


Baltimore, Md. Of the many mu- 
sical events that have recently been crowd- 
ing in on the season, the outstanding was 
undoubtedly the appearance of Paderewski. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra gave its first 
concert of the season, under Stokowski, and 
the occasion was exceptional in that the 
program brought forth no small amount of 
adverse criticism, due to the fact that Mr. 
Stokowski elected to give over half the pro- 
gram to the much discussed Stravinsky num- 
ber, Sacre du Printemps. The general feel- 
ing was that inasmuch as Mr. Stokowski will 
direct but two concerts of the Philadelphia 
series, it was not the best judgment to take 
up the major portion of one of them with 
the Stravinsky number. This was manifest 
in the very perfunctory applause that greet- 
ed the conclusion of the number and the 
concert instead of the usual high enthusi- 
asm. This very difficult opus was marvel- 
lously played but even then most everyone 
asked “What’s it all about?” 

Baltimore welcomed enthusiastically Clare 
Clairbert, Belgian coloratura. Mme. Clair- 
best is endowed with a truly great voice, 
one that not only accomplishes easily all 
the tricks and demands of a great colora- 
tura but one that is far richer in tone and 
quality than usually found in the colora- 
tura type. 

La Argentina made her third Baltimore 
appearance and was greeted with just as 
much enthusiasm as previously. Argentina 
has reestablished herself beyond any criti- 
cism as a dancer of the highest degree and 
her recent recital added to that feeling of 
greatness. 

The Aguilar Lute Quartet presented an 
interesting recital at the Peabody. These 
musicians have what might be termed a 
novelty but their entire program is offered 
and played according to the highest stand- 
ards of good music. Louise Lerch, soprano, 
was another recent Peabody recitalist and 
received favorable criticism for a_ well 
rounded concert. 

The Baltimore Music Club, that ably con- 
ducted organization of women, had its first 
luncheon and concert of the season and pre- 
sented a varied and interesting program by 
a half dozen or more members. This group 
of people interested actively in music has 
done much to stimulate the musical life of 
the city. 

Age apparently cannot wither the Arion 
Singing Society or dim the enthusiasm of 
its members even though a number have 
attained to grizzly hair, and the seventy- 
ninth anniversary of this organization re- 
cently observed found the male chorus, of 
more than sixty voices, singing with much 
the same ardor exhibited when these ven- 
erable vocalists were young. One of the 
old guard of so-called German singing so- 
cieties, this organization has never for a 
moment swayed from its purpose of offering 
the best in choral music. E. I 


Birmingham, Ala. Frantz Proschow 
ski, eminent vocal authority of the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College, came to Bir- 
mingham on November 20, and devoted the 
entire day to teaching, holding private les- 
sons during the morning hours, and giving 
a lecture on voice before a large audience in 
the afternoon. He was accompanied by Mr. 
De La Violette. Members of the executive 
board of the Birmingham Music Club hon- 
ored Messrs. Proschowski and De la Vio- 
lette, with a luncheon at the Tutwiler Hotel. 
Mr. Proschowski complimented the talent 
he found in this city. 

The Birmingham Music Club presented 
the first of a series of Sunday afternoon 
musicales on November 23, at the Sixth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, featuring 
Jesse Walker, organist, and a double quartet. 
Mr. Walker, who is a member of the faculty 
of the Birmingham Conservatory of Music, 
opened his program with the Second Cho- 
rale in B minor, by Franck. His largest 
number was the Passacaglia and Fugue in 
C minor, by Bach. The quartet was com- 
posed of Mrs. Walter Heasty, Mrs. E. B. 
Teague, sopranos; Mrs. T. Bozenhard 
and Mrs. Paul Davidson, altos; William 
Schowl and Raymond Anderson, tenors, and 
Walter Heasty and William Norton, basses. 
Their big number was the Inflammatus, 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, with Mrs. 
Heasty as soloist, and Lila Belle Redd, ac- 
companist. 

Helen Morris, mezzo-soprano, pupil of 
Alice Graham, was soloist at the luncheon, 
honoring Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of 
the National Educational Association. 

Clara Grant Moran presented her gifted 
pupil, James Roy McAllister, in recital. The 
recital was given on the sixteenth birthday 
of the young pupil, who played a difficult 
program with proficiency beyond his years. 
Dorothy Davis, violinist, assisted Mr. Mc- 
Allister. A..G. 


Buena Vista,Va. Recent musical 
events at Southern Seminary included a re- 
cital by Badrig Vartan Guevchenian, tenor 


and director of the music department, with 
Mrs. Guevchenian at the piano. His pro- 
gram included compositions of Handel, Bi- 
zet, Pergolesi, Haydn, Faure, Leroux, 
Straus, Schubert, and La Forge. 

Mr. Guevchenian and members of his vocal 
class attended the recital of Frieda Hempel 
at Roanoke, meeting Miss Hempel after the 
recital. 

On the evening of November 21, Mr. and 
Mrs. Guevchenian presented their pupils in 
a recital in the Seminary auditorium. The 
program included compositions of Chopin, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Mo- 
zart, MacDowell, Tosti, and Lieurance. 
The glee club assisted, ending the program 
with Mozart’s G loria in Excelsis from 
Twelfth Mass. L. 


Flint, Mich. Under the auspices of the 
Industrial Mutual Association of Flint, the 
second annual all-star concert course is tak- 
ing place at the Auditorium. The first con- 
cert was given on October 28 by Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist; Richard Crooks, tenor, 
furnished the program on November 21; 
and on December 10 the Mexican Tipica Or- 
chestra and assisting artists were heard. 
On January 23 Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, 
is scheduled for a recital. Florence Austral, 
soprano, assisted by John Amadio, flutist, is 
to appear on February 17, and the series will 
come to a close on March 27 with Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cellist and Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist. z. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. Under the aus- 
pices of the Lutheran Concert Series, the 
Barrere Little Symphony was heard at the 
Concordia College Auditorium. Georges Bar- 
rere, conductor, gave a group of flute solos. 
The orchestra was heard to best advantage 
in the Schubert B flat symphony but the re- 
mainder of the program was devoted mostly 
to transcriptions of small piano numbers. 

The Lutheran Choral Society was heard 
recently in a performance of Haydn’s Crea- 
tion, under the able direction of George Wel- 
ler. The soloists of the evening were Mark 
Bills, baritone, Mrs. J. W. Bowers, soprano, 
and Roland Schafer, tenor. The season 
ticket sale has been very promising for the 
series which, besides the Barrere Little Sym- 
phony, includes Heinrich Schlussnuss, bari- 
tone; Naoum Blinder, violinist; Jose Iturbi, 
pianist, and Edna Thomas, soprano. 

A creditable performance (which was re- 
peated twice) of the Bohemian Girl was 
given at Shrine Auditorium by local singers 
and chorus under the direction of Camille 
Robinette, of Chicago. C.H. iM. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. With all in- 
dications of an active and prosperous season, 
music studios have opened their doors, 
sponsors of music programs and courses 
have resumed their activities, and there 
seems to be a general feeling that there is 
more interest shown and more instruction 
desired than in several years past. 

The St. Cecilia Society, which, during the 
summer has had its entire building refur- 
nished, even to its auditorium chairs, has 
started the new year with much enthusiasm 
under its new president Mrs. Eber Irwin. 
Its first recital was given by Howard Pres- 
ton, bass-baritone of Chicago, who gave the 
program in place of Barre Hill, who was in- 
disposed. His accompanist was Gordon 
Campbell, also from Chicago. Augusta 
Rasch Hake was chairman of the day. 

The second recital was a members’ pro- 
gram, in charge of Bessie Evans Richard- 
son, given by Frances Morton Crume, con- 
tralto, and Augusta Rasch Hake, pianist. 
Mrs. Crume’s lovely ‘voice showed to ad- 
vantage in The Three Gypsies by Liszt and 
a group of shorter numbers. She was ac- 
companied by Mrs. W. H. Wismer. Mrs. 
Hake gave a fine reading of the Chopin G 
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minor Ballade, and compositions by Nie- 
mann and Juon. 

So popular was Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
prano, when she appeared before the society 
last year, that she was immediately engaged 
for a second recital for this season. Her 
“se tage | program included an aria from 
Bach’s St. John Passion, Pace, pace mio 
Dio from Verdi s La Forza del Destino, six 
Weingartner songs, and a group each of 
modern French and American composers. 
She was ably accompanied by Mabel Rhead 
of the University School of Music at Ann 
Arbor. Mrs. William J. Fenton had charge 
of the program arrangements. 

One of the most delightful recitals ever 
given before the society was the two-piano 
program by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 
son. Not only were they technically well 
blended, but the emotional response was al- 
most perfect. Their program ranged from 
3ach and Couperin to Arensky and Johann 
Strauss, and included an interesting compo- 
sition by the Englishman, Arnold Bax, 
called Hardanger, which is dedicated to the 
two artists. Marguerite Colwell was chair- 
man of the day. 

A members’ program in charge of Kath- 
arine Strong Gutekunst was given by Har- 
old Griffin, pianist Mrs. Gerrit Van Rin- 
gelesteyn, violinist, Margaret Hunt, harpist, 
and the Temple Singers, a quartet consisting 
of Verna Foster, soprano; Hilda VanDam, 
contralto; James DeJonge, tenor, and Clar- 
ence Boersma, baritone. The accompanists 
were Dorothy Pelck McGraw, and Paul 
Pettinga. H. B. R. 


Friends of Music to to.Present Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio 


Bach’s joyous Christmas Oratorio will be 
given by Friends of Music, Sunday afternoon, 
December 21, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Margaret Matzenauer, Ethyl Hay- 
den, George Meader (the tenor narrator), 
Fraser Gange, Louis Robert (organist), and 
Kurt Ruhrseitz (at the harpsichord) will be 
the soloists. Artur Bodanzky will conduct. 
He will present, as last year, when the work 
was first given by the Society, a curtailed 
version of the oratorio, which would take 
two full concerts if it were given in its en- 
tirety. Ordinarily only the first two parts 
are given, but Mr. Bodanzky has cut the 
work differently, to give an idea of the 
oratorio as a whole. The result is a perform- 
ance liberal in length, giving the best parts 
of the work and retaining the thread of the 
complete narrative. 


Little Theater Opera Company 


The Little Theater Opera Company con- 
tinued its presentation of operas by giving 
Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music December 10, again showing 
the capability of Patricia O’Connell, who, as 
Eurydice, made a hit. Hall Clovis was Or- 
pheus, and other leading parts were sung 
and acted by Robert Betts, Wells Clary and 
Donald Beltz. Smaller parts were sung by 
Mmes. Marion Selee, Inga Hill, Celia Guer- 
ney, Helen Bourne, Eleanor Steele, and 
Messrs. Towle, Spector and Marvey. In- 
genious scenery, depicting a mythological 
heaven, hell and earth, deserves praise. 
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DON 'T FORGET— 


A yearly subscription to the MusicaL 


CouRIER makes a welcome Christmas Gift. 


It brings weekly 


entertainment, information, news and. instruction—52 times per 


year. 


Why not become a subscriber yourself? 


Note 
a copy 


this lesson in arithmetic—If bought weekly at 15 cents 
for 52 issues (One year) the cost will be $7.80— 


52 weekly issues at the annual subscription rate costs $5.00— 


net saving $2.80. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Patrons 
Fascinated With ‘Musical Waves” 


Martenot’s Electrical Instrument Introduced on Stokowski’s 
Regular Programs — Orchestra Numbers Superbly 
Rendered—Thais Heard at Academy of Music 


PHILADELPHIA.—For the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts of December 12 and 13, with 
Leopold Stokowski conducting, special inter- 
est centered in Maurice Martenot and the 
electrical instrument bearing his name, or as 
he named it, Ondes Musicales (Musical 
Waves). 

The instrument, with a keyboard, looks 
like a tiny harpsichord, and is connected by 
wires with three contrivances—two of which 
look like loud speakers, and are placed high 
on the walls at either side of the orchestra; 
the other is a tall oblong frame standing at 
the back of the orchestra. 

For his first two numbers, Sarabande and 
Courante by Buxtehude, and Larghetto by 
Mozart, Mr. Martenot sat at the instrument, 
producing the sound by manipulating the 
keys with the right hand and apparently con- 
trolling the sounds in some way with the 
left hand as it rested on a board at the side 
of the instrument. One foot was inside a 
box on the floor. The tones produced, 
ranged from deep cello-tones to high flute- 
like tones. It has amazing power for loud 
and soft effects, and for a vibrato. In play- 
ing the Symphonic Poem composed for this 
instrument by Levidis, Mr. Martenot stood a 
few feet away from the instrument with a 
small table-like device under his left hand, 
his right hand producing the tones by mo- 
tions toward or away from him. In this 
number, trills and turns were executed, also 
some rapid passages, all with great. skill. 
The instrument plays not more than one note 
at a time, so no chords were produced, but 
the melodies were very enjoyable. At the 
close Dr. Stokowski invited all who wished 
to remain and hear the instrument further 
demonstrated. The larger portion of the au- 
dience remained and heard Dr. Stokowski 
give some enlightening explanations of its 
tonal dimensions and possibilities, while Mr. 
Martenot demonstrated the explanations and 
also played some small numbers of varying 
character, with the accompaniment of the 
piano, to the great enjoyment of the audi- 
ence. He was recalled numerous times. 

Three purely orchestral numbers were 
glor iously read and played—the Bach Fugue 
in G minor, Beethoven’s Leonore Overture 
No. 3, and Strauss’ Tod und Verklarung. 
Dr. Stokowski again gave evidence of his 
superb control of the orchestra and his ability 
to obtain the most subtle effects, extremely 
delicate pianissimos and tremendous climaxes, 
with all the in-between gradations. 

THe PHILADELPHIA GRAND OperA COMPANY 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
presented Massenet’s Thais in the Academy 

of Music on December 11 before a large au- 
dience. 

Marianne Gonitch was heard in the title 
role, giving a good characterization of the 
part particularly in the second act. Her 
voice is of good quality and she sang espe- 


cially well in the great duet of the first scene 
in the last act. 

John Charles Thomas as the Athanael 
was superb, both vocally and dramatically. 
All the subtle emotional elements of the part 
were splendidly portrayed. 

Ivan Dneproff was a convincing Nicias. 
The other parts were all well taken, as fol- 
lows :—Ivan Steschenko as Palemon; Agnes 
Davis as Crobyle; Rose Bampton as Myr- 
tale; Josephine Jirak as Albine, and Alfred 
De Long as a servitor. 

The ballet in the third act was a conspicu- 
ous feature in the success of the opera. 
Catherine Littlefield, as premiere danseuse, 
with Dorothy Littlefield, William Dollar, 
Douglas Coudy and Thomas Cannon also in 
solo parts, were assisted by a corp de ballet 
which must have numbered close to 100. 
The ensemble work was excellent, the color- 
ful costumes very striking, and the solo 
dancers were splendid. Much applause be- 
spoke the reaction of the audience to this fine 
spectacle. 

The chorus also did excellent work, and 
the scenery and stage effects were extraor- 
dinarily beautiful. 

Eugene Goossens conducted with authority 
and a fine feeling for balance between voices 
and orchestra. The orchestral part was 
beautifully played, with special interest cen- 
tering in the Meditation, played between the 
first and second scenes of Act 

The Penn Athletic Club recently presented, 
in the Sunday evening series, Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, formerly of the Chicago 
Civic ‘Opera Company, and Nelson Eddy, 
popular operatic and concert baritone, one of 
the leading artists of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company during the life of that or- 
ganization. Miss Meisle sang arias from 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville and Donizetti's 
Favorita and songs by Schubert. She is 
equally at home in the dramatic and lyric 
style of singing, and in the Rossini aria 
(which she sang as originally written for 
coloratura contralto) she displayed enviable 
technical ease. Mr. Eddy’s offerings in- 
cluded an aria from La Sonnambula, two 
German songs by Wolff and an English 
group. He sang with richness of tone, ex- 
cellence of diction and that indefinable qual- 
ity of sympathy which makes him so beloved 
by his audiences wherever he appears. Miss 
Meisle and Mr. Eddy joined in a duet from 
the Barber of Seville. Both artists granted 
numerous encores to the warmly as 
audience. M. M. 


Heloise Russell-Fergusson Returns 


Heloise Russell-Fergusson has returned 
to New York after a successful visit to Bos- 
ton, where her engagements included a lec- 
ture recital at Wellesley College. Miss Rus- 
sell-Fergusson will extend her visit in this 
country to the middle of January. 





Obituary 


HERBERT H. RAYNER 


Herbert H. Rayner, father of Sydney Ray- 
ner of the Opera Comique in Paris, died on 
November 23 at his home in New Orleans. 
The tenor, who had just sung in Havana, 
arrived home only in time for the funeral 
services, 

Mr. Rayner, following a day or so in New 
York, sailed on December 15 on the Europa. 
On arrival in Paris he will immediately 
resume singing at the Opera Comique. While 
in this country, Mr. Rayner sang with the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco opera com- 
panies with much success, fulfilling several 
rand performances in his home town, 

New Orleans, besides singing for the Pro- 
Arte in Havana. 


WATKINS MILLS 


Robert Watkins Mills, famed basso, died 
at his home in Toronto, Canada, at the age 
of eighty-one on December 10. He belonged 
to the school of singing with which Sims 
Reeves and Santley are associated, inter- 
nationally known mid-Victorian singers. 
With his passing goes one of the few re- 
maining artists of a school of singing when 
art was something primarily beautiful and 
suave. He was born in Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land, and received his musical education in 
London and Milan. 

He toured with Adelina Patti and other 
famed musicians and was a friend and coun- 
selor to young aspirants as well as to sea- 
soned artists. He made his debut on the 
concert stage at the Crystal Palace, Lon- 


don, and for a period of about forty years 
held a distinguished position in the music 
world 


MRS. KENNEDY FRASER 


Mrs. Kennedy Fraser died on November 
22 in Edinburgh. For twenty-five years she 
was an indefatigable collector of songs from 
the Hebridean Islands. In collaboration 
with Kenneth Macleod, she published four 
volumes of these ancient Gaelic Songs. 


CARL FIQUE’S FUNERAL 

Funeral services for the late Carl Fiqué 
were held December 10 in Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, of which he had 
been organist forty-four years. Among the 
large gathering were representatives of the 
National Opera Club of America, the Fique 
Choral, the Cosmopolitan Opera Players, 
Thirteen Club, National Choral Directors 
of America, the Schlaraffia, Steuben Society, 
Fossils, Bohemians and the Musicians’ Club 
of New York. Hugo Troetschl, organist of 
a neighboring Lutheran church, played Par- 
sifal music before and the Dead March in 
Saul, also Siegfried’s Funeral March, dur- 
ing the service. After a baritone solo and 
choir number followed the eulogy in English 
by the pastor, who concluded his eloquent 
tribute with a short talk in German. The 
many floral offerings were noted, including 
wreaths and an immense lyre; interment was 
ini the Lutheran Cemetery. Living relatives 
are Katherine Noack Fiqué, his widow, and 
his brother, Herman Fiqué. 

The amazing resemblance of Mr. Fiqué to 
Anton Seidl was often remarked, leading to 
many ludicrous situations during their lives. 
Genial man, able musician, composer of piano 
pieces, songs and comic operas (for which 
he also wrote the texts), Mr. Fiqué was one 
of the best known and most loved musical 
personalities of Greater New York. 
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MUSICAL 


André Mertens Arrives Soon 


André Mertens, who will be in New York 
next week, is one of Europe’s best known 
operatic and concert managers. Only his ex- 
tensive activities in the Old World have kept 
him from visiting our shores before. He is 
the driving power behind the firm founded 


ANDRE MERTENS 


in Berlin two decades ago by his father, Otto 
Mertens. For years they have been almost 
exclusive agents for the Berlin State Opera 
House and also most of the other big Ger- 
man opera houses depend chiefly on them for 
their new acquisitions. Outside of Germany 
they have many important connections, 
among them the Viennese State Opera and 
the opera in Madrid. They have also been 
commissioned to put together and engage the 
casts for a German operatic season in 
Buenos Aires and Santiago next fall. 

Now Mertens has decided to extend his 
activities and has opened branches in Vienna, 
Paris and London, and will also spend part 
of each year in the United States. A large 
part of his work will be concentrated on 
placing American artists in Europe. Among 
our singers for whom he has already ar- 
ranged engagements within the last two 
years might be mentioned: Robert Steel, 
Staatstheater, Wiesbaden; Leone Kruse, 
Deutsches Theater, Prag; Harold Krawitt, 
Staatsoper, Berlin; Norbert Ardelli, Stadt- 
theater, Liibeck; Eyvind Laholm, Staats- 
theater Wiesbaden; Richard Crooks, Doris 
Doe, Kathryn Meisle, Frieda Klink, Marie 
von Essen, Auguste Lenska, Anna Hamlin, 
Gina Pinnera, Marion Claire, Herbert Swing 
and many others. So it can easily be judged 
that he is in an excellent position to be of 
service to Americans on the Continent, in 
the operatic as well as in the concert field. 
Mertens also represents a number of well 
known foreign artists in America. Among 
the last who received engagements through 
him in America were Erich Kleiber, who 
has been conducting the New York Phil- 
harmonic; Maria Rajdl, a new star of the 
Chicago Opera, and the stage director, Dr. 
Erhardt, also for Chicago. 

Mr. Mertens will arrive at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on December 25, and at 
the invitation of General Manager Johnson 
of the Chicago Opera, will go on to Chicago 
to the New Bismarck Hotel for a short stay 
the early part of January. His trip will also 
take him to Cincinnati, San Francisco and 
Hollywood. 


Purcell in Paris 


Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, an opera writ- 
ten by England’s greatest musical genius in 
1678, when the composer was twenty and 
several years before the birth of Bach and 
Handel, was given a hearing in concert form 
under the direction of Victor Prahl. 

The concert hall of the American Students’ 
Club was filled with a very large audience, 
among which were several internationally 
known musicians who took this opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with Purcell’s opera. 
Dido’s air, When I Am Laid in Earth, has 
been familiar to concert audiences for more 
than two centuries, but the rest of the music 
is seldom heard except in England. Victor 
Prahl’s heart was evidently in his work and 
he showed the remarkable vitality of the old 
music which still contains harmonies and 
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melodies attractive to modern ears. The solo- 
ists, the chorus, and the small stringed or- 
chestra, reinforced at times by a Steinway 
concert grand in place of the antique harpsi- 
chord, did ample justice to the music and 
proved that the operatic public of the time 
of King Charles the Second must have had 
considerable musical culture to hold Purcell 
in such high esteem. 


Eastman School Quarterly Bulletin 


The University of Rochester Quarterly 
Alumni Bulletin of the Eastman School of 
Music for November has just come to hand. 
It contains the following articles: A Mes- 
sage from the Director, The School Chorus 
and Orchestra, School Organizations, The 
Sibley Musical Library, Rochester’s Music 
Year, The Scholarship Awards, Dr. Han- 
son’s New Symphony Premiere in Boston, 
University’s New College for Men, East- 
man School News, and The Class of 1934— 
As It Enters. 

On the inside cover is a photograph of 
the 1930 scholarship winners. On one of 
the inner pages is a photograph of Sandor 
Vas, who has returned from a year’s absence 
in Europe, and of Fannie Helner Moore, 
who returns to the piano faculty after a 
year of absence subsequent to her marriage. 
Also Herbert Inch, who returns from Eu- 
rope to join the faculty, and Charles C. 
Riker, Jr., who this year becomes a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the English courses. 

There are in this issue of the quarterly a 
number of short news items of interest. 

In his opening message Dr. Hanson says, 
among other things, that “in spite of the 
present economic depression which affects 
music as well as every other activity, the 
Eastman School begins its tenth year with 
a new entering class which, in spite of a 
careful selection, exceeds in numbers any 
previous entering class. This condition 

. may, we believe, be interpreted as a 
vote of confidence in the educational policies 
of the Eastman School from the country at 
large. The entire registration of the 
school in the regular courses this year is 
434, a slight increase over last year and 
thirty-four above the limit of 400 students 
set some years ago. 

“The student orchestra this year numbers 
over one hundred players and is of even 
superior quality to former years. The chorus 
promises equally well.” 


Brilliant Success for Member of 
Elisabeth Simpson’s Coaching 
Class 
Elwin Calberg, brilliant young California 
pianist, who for the past six years has 
coached all of his programs with Elizabeth 
Simpson, eminent teacher of concert pianists, 
gave his seventh annual concert at the Com- 
munity Playhouse, San Francisco, scoring 

an enormous success. 

Mr. Calberg played a program of bril- 
liance, variety and musical calibre, with as- 
tonishing virtuosity and artistic powers. The 
high lights were the Paganini-Brahms Vari- 
ations in which Calberg surmounted its great 
technical demands with ease and skill, giving 
a reading that was thrillingly dynamic and 
authoritative; Ravel’s gloomy Le Gibet, in- 
terpreted with insight and tonal beauty; 
Debussy’s Toccata, Infante’s El Vito, and 
the brilliant Kunstlerleben Waltzes by 
Strauss-Godowsky, which were played with 
a fire and whirl of technical brilliance that 
completely captivated the audience. The 
young artist’s musical qualities were dis- 
played in two Rachmaninoff Preludes and a 
charming set of eighteenth century minia- 
tures, played with rare charm, grace and 
finesse. 


Minneapolis Orchestra’s Mid- 
Winter Tour 


The 1931 mid-winter tour of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra will begin on 
January 18, at Ottawa, Ill, and continue as 
follows, to the end of February: 

January 18, Ottawa, Ill.; 19, Gary, Ind.; 
20, Chicago, Ill. ; 21, Urbana, I1l.; 22, Evans- 
ville, Ind. (matinee and evening) ; 23, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (matinee and evening); 24, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 25, 26, 27, New Orleans, 
La.; 28, Selma, Ala.; 29, Tuskegee, Ala. 
(matinee); 29, Montgomery, Ala. (eve- 
ning); 30, Jacksonville, Fla.; 31 Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; February 1, open; 2, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; 3, Miami, Fla.; 4, traveling to 
Havana; 5, 6, 7, Havana, Cuba; 8, open; 9, 
Palm Beach, Fla.; 10, Atlanta, Ga.: 11, 
Greensboro, N. C.; 12, Baltimore, Md.. or 
Washington, D. C.; 13, 14, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
15, Dayton, Ohio: 16, Columbus, Ohio: 17, 
(matinee); 29, Montgomery, Ala. wo 
Indianapolis, Ind.; 18, Bloomington, Ind. ; 
Lafayette, Ind.; 20. Aurora, IIl.; 21, Gates. 
burg, IIl., and 22, Iowa City, Ia. 


Easton Symphony Orchestra 


Concerts 
The Easton (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra, 
Earle Laros, conductor, recently gave the 
first and second of a series of five con- 
certs. The remaining concerts of this sea- 
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son will take place as follows: February 5, 
soloist, Charles Stratton, tenor; March 
26, soloist, Georges Barrere, flutist; May 7, 
soloist, Bernard Ocko, violinist. The first 
concerts were very successful, and prospects 
are bright for the remaining ‘three. 


Proschowski Pupil Winning 
Recognition 
Mary Healy, lyric coloratura, who took 
a high place in the Atwater Kent contest 


last year, has been continuing her studies 
with Frantz Proschowski at the Chicago 


MARY HEALY AND FRANTZ 
PROSCHOW SKI, 


Musical College since the opening of the 
season. Miss Healy is booked for several 
concerts in the east this year, among which 
is a recital at Symphony Hall in Boston. 
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Margherita Salvi Returns From 
Chile 


Margherita Salvi, popular coloratura of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, returned recently 
from Chile, where she has sung in opera 
successfully during the summer months with 
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MARGHERITA SALVI IN 
VALPARAISO. 


Tito Schipa, with whom she will soon make 
her reentry with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

Just before leaving Chile she recorded for 
Victor records, El Piropo by the Spanish 
composer, Frederic Longas. 

In the accompanying snapshot, Miss Salvi 
is seen with her mother and Carlos Jofre 
Vial, director of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company of Valparaiso, Chile. 

Since returning to America, Miss Salvi 
has sung several concerts, and according to 
the critic of The Messenger of Owensboro, 
Ky., she made “a hit” there. The same re- 
viewer said “she gave a splendid concert 
which was greatly enjoyed by the members 
of the Civic Music Association,” and also 
found praise for her “delightful voice of 
great clarity, trueness of pitch, and of un- 
usual range,” and further stated that “her 
control is marvelous, especially noted in her 
cadenzas and perfect in the most difficult 
passages,” and that “her voice is as like to 
a flute as a human voice could be.” Miss 
Salvi’s beautiful Spanish costumes also 
found great favor with the listeners. 


Minneapolis Apollo 
Club Scores 


Cornelius Van Vliet, Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A capacity audi- 
ence greeted the Apollo Club at the opening 
of its thirty-sixth season at the Lyceum 
Theater. The quality of the singing of this 
male chorus of one hundred voices moved 
local critics to explode into superlatives, 
and no lesser form of expression fits the 
results gained by the conductor, William 
MacPhail. In this day of choral decadence, 
such complete singing superiority cannot be 
too highly praised. The soloists, Cornelius 
Van Vliet, cellist, and Lora Lulsdorff Mc- 
Cartney, contralto, also won high praise. Mr. 
Van Vliet, formerly principal cellist of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, has not 
been heard here in twelve years. Harrison 
Wall Johnson, Mrs. James Bliss, Elsie Wolf 
Campbell and John Beck were accompanists 
for the event. 

The season’s series of concerts at the Art 
Institute was opened November 18, by Elmer 
Schoettle, pianist, and Henrietta Feiten, so- 
prano. Both of these Minneapolis artists 
were cordially received. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Henri Verbrugghen, 
will make the longest mid-winter tour in the 
history of the organization. From the mid- 
dle of January until almost the first of 
March the orchestra will be travelling in 
the south and east. The manager, Mrs. Car- 
lyle Scott, announces that many applications 
for dates cannot be accepted as the concert 
series here will not permit the further 
absence of the orchestra. 

E. G. K. 


George Liebling’s Successes on the 
Coast 


On November 18, George Liebling was 
soloist with the Los Angeles Orchestra in 
Santa Monica, Cal. Under the baton of Dr. 
Artur Rodzinski, Liebling played his own 
Concerto Eroico, scoring a tremendous suc- 
cess. Two encores, Liszt’s Liebestraum 
(No. III) and the pianist’s Octave Study 
were necessary. 

Liebling’s compositions are figuring on 
many programs in the Far West. His songs 
are especially popular. Frank Kneeland, a 
prominent young baritone, recently sang 
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three Liebling songs at a Hollywood concert, 
and five others over the radio Station KFI. 


Levitzski Soloist With Milwaukee 
Orchestra 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.— Milwaukee’s Civic 
Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by Frank 
Laird Waller, treated music lovers to a pro- 
gram of unusual appeal in the second con- 
cert of its second season, at the Auditorium. 

The audience was larger by 400 than at 
the opening concert and heard a program fea- 
tured by the presentation for the first time 
in America by a symphony orchestra of 
Wladigeroff’s Bulgarian rhapsody, Vardar. 
Director Waller aiso treated hearers to two 
appearances by Mischa Levitzki, pianist, as 
soloist, and both rhapsody and soloist were 
hailed with ringing applause. 

The rhapsody was given a dashing per- 
formance and authoritative reading and held 
the attention throughout. Composed of Bul- 
gar themes descriptive of the river, Vardar, 
figurative of the life of Bulgaria, the work 
opened powerfully, like a nation singing, then 
passed into vivacious dances and a rhapsodic 
development that is brilliantly orchestrated. 
The audience accorded leader and orches- 
tra prolonged applause. 

Mr. Levitzki also won a decided success, 
playing the Beethoven concerto opus 37, and 
with great loveliness of tone the Saint- 
Saéns G minor; the orchestra furnished the 
accompaniment to both with skill and exact- 


ness. 

At the Auditorium, a large section of the 
orchestra appeared in a concert given under 
the auspices of the associated Lutheran high 
schools by the Chicago Bach Chorus, di- 
rected by Dr. Sigfrid Prager. The chorus 
program included several of the Leipsic 
master’s great cantatas and Christmas chor- 
ales; the assisting soloists were Edwin 
Kemp, tenor, Mark Love, basso, Lillian 
Knowles, contralto, and Else Arendt, so- 
prano, all of whom sang the solo parts with 
competent art. 

Jane Dudley, violinist, of Madison, Wis., 
played several solo numbers and won a salvo 
for interpretations of temperament and 
verve. The chorus and soloist were fortunate 
to have at hand here the able band of Phil- 
harmonic players developed by Mr. Waller, 
and their version of the orchestral accom- 
paniment was a compliment to their com- 
petence. J. E.M. 


Oberlin Conservatory Notes 


The recital season at Oberlin Conservatory 
is in full swing. With frequent concerts pre- 
sented on the Artist Recital Course, and an 
ever-increasing number of recitals by mem- 
bers of the faculty, the list assumes quite 
formidable proportions. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra appeared 
as the third number of the Artist Recital 
Series, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as conduc- 
tor. The program included Weber’s Eury- 
anthe overture, the Brahms Third Sym- 
phony, Siegfried’s Idyll, Ride of the Valky- 
ries, and Prelude and Love Death from 
Tristan and Isolde by Wagner. The enthusi- 
asm of the large audience was inspiring. This 
concert marked the second appearance of this 
orchestra in Oberlin. 

Mildred Dilling played a charming pro- 
gram of music for the harp in Warner Con- 
cert Hall. This concert was presented free 
of charge to students and friends who found 
supreme delight in Miss Dilling’s artistic 
playing. A long list of compositions ranging 
from Bach to Debussy made up the pro- 
gram. 

John Frazer, cellist, a new member of 
the Oberlin Conservatory faculty, appeared 
in recital in Warner Concert Hall. He 
played the Brahms sonata in F for cello 
and piano, Concerto in C major by d’Al- 
bert, Intermezzo by Vivaldi-Franko, Men- 
uet by Debussy, Elegie by Fauré, and Melo- 
die by Bridge. Mr. Frazer is an artist of 
distinction. His playing revealed a ripe mu- 
sicianship and unusual technical equipment. 
Axel Skjerne served as accompanist. Mr. 
Frazer comes to Oberlin as an addition to 
the cello department, where he will be asso- 
ciated with Friedrich Goerner. 

Organ recitals were given recently by 
Leo Clare Holden, of the organ faculty, and 
Kenneth Holt, of the Senior class. Mr. 
Holden played the Reger Prelude from Op. 
63, Bach Fantasie and Fugue in G minor, 
Grande Piéce Symphonique by Franck, and 
smaller compositions by Jepson, Dethier, An- 
drews and Vierne. Mr. Holt’s program in- 
cluded Priére by Franck, Impromptu by 
Vierne, Prelude and Love Death from Tris- 
tan and Isolde by Wagner, two Chorale 
Preludes by Bach, and Fantasie, Kanzone 
and Passacaglia by Karg-Elert. G.O.L 


Lillias MacKinnon Lectures for 
Boston Piano Teachers 


The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of Bos- 
ton enjoyed one of the most interesting meet- 
ings of the season on November 10, when 
Lillias MacKirinon of London gave her ideas 
on Musical Memory. 

Miss MacKinnon has a very pleasing man- 
ner and spoke on a more subtle side of music 
than is usually approached. She ended her 
program with a group of pieces by Scriabine. 


EDWARD 


RANSOME 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


*- ¢+ * 
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Hanson’s Nordic 


MUSICAL 


Symphony 


Has Premiere in Chicago 


New American Work Brilliantly Interpreted by Stock and 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Melnikoff Scores Big 
Success—Kreutzberg and Georgi, Martha Baird, 


Allen Spencer Well 


Cuicaco—We recollected with pleasure the 
brilliant debut here at the Civic Theater last 
spring of Harry Melnikoff, who since then 
has won triumphs thre ughout this country as 
well as in Europe, and we were on hand at 
the recital he gave on December 7, at the 
same theater, again under the management of 
Bertha Ott. 

This young violinist who ranks among the 
elite, has already a big following in this city, 
judging from the packed house which listened 
to his first recital of the season, and that his 
admirers enjoyed immensely his rendition of 
his taxing program was manifested by pro- 
longed plaudits at the close of each number. 
The program was auspiciously opened with a 
masterly performance of the Sonata No. 5 of 
Mondonville, in which we admire the large, 
luscious tone that Melnikoff draws from his 
instrument, the surety and flexibility of his 
left hand and the elegance of his bowing. 
Difficulties do not exist for violinists of the 
first order, and in that category we placed 
Melnikoff when we were first made acquaint- 
ed with his art. Then he played the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto, and after each movement 
the applause of the auditors grew in inten- 
sity until after the Allegro vivacissimo when 
he was tendered an ovation, That demon- 
stration of enthusiasm was richly deserved, as 
this young master of the bow had favored us 
with an exhibition of violin playing such as 
is seldom heard in a recital hall. 

Due to other duties we could not hear the 
balance of his program, which included Bee- 
thoven’s Romance in Mozart’s Rondo, 
Chant of the Sonnambulist by Kuzdo, (who 
dedicated this composition to Melnikoff), and 
Hubay’s Echoes of the Hungarian Plains. 
Mr. Melnikoff was happy in his choice of ac- 
companist Joseph Adler. 

OTHER SUN 

Other concerts given on December 7 were: 
a song recital by Vernon Williams, tenor, at 
the Playhouse; Andreas Pavley and the 
Pavley-Oukrainsky dancers at the Eighth 
Street Theater, and the Amy Neill String 
Quartet, playing in the Chicago Chamber 
Music Society series at Orchestra Hall. 

KREUTZBERG AND GEORGI 


pAY CONCERTS 


After their first appearance here last sea- 
son Harald Kreutzberg and Yvonne Georgi 
sprang into instant popularity which spelled 
sold-out houses for all other programs. This 
popularity continues this season, judging 
from the capacity audience which crowded 
Orchestra Hall on December 8. 
unsurpassable artists of the dance 
again enthralled their audience and were 
justly rewarded by clamorous applause 
which brought the repetitions of many num- 
bers and which might have brought the repe- 
tition of every number on the program had 
Kreutzberg and Georgi so desired. 

MartHa Bairp WitH ORCHESTRA 

A newcomer 

trons was 


These 


to Chicago Symphony 
introduced in the person of the 
American pianist, Martha Baird, at the 
Tuesday afternoon concert of December 9. 
4 laying the Mozart D minor Concerto, Miss 
Baird revealed herself a pianist of high at- 
tainment, individuality and imagination in 
her interpretations. 

The orchestra’s glowing account of the 
inspiring Chausson B flat major Symphony 
was one of the great moments of the after- 
noon Chevablas’s Overture to Anacreon, 


pa- 


Received—Other 


News 


Honegger’s Pacific 231 and Borodin’s Prince 
Igor dances, exceptionally well played under 
conductor Stock, made for a highly enjoy- 
able program. 
Busn Conservatory Honors New 
FacuLtty MEMBER 

In honor of the new and distinguished 
member of its piano faculty, Sergei Tar- 
nowsky, Bush Conservatory held a reception 
at the school on December 4, which was at- 
tended by president Edgar Nelson, the fac- 
ulty, students and friends of the progressive 
North Side School. Tarnowsky, who counts 
among his pupils the famous Horowitz, par- 
ticipated in a musical program, in which he 
had the assistance of Theodore Harrison, an- 
other new member of the faculty. 

WALTER Spry’s ACTIVITIES 

Walter Spry was the piano soloist at the 
concert given by the Evanston Woman's 
Club, December 16. He presented his pupil, 
Eulalia Herrmann in recital at Columbia 
School Recital Hall on December 11, and at 
the MacDowell Society, on December 18, in 
the D minor Concerto of MacDowell. 

ALLEN SPENCER’S PIANO RECITAL 

Allen Spencer, pianist and member of the 
American Conservatory faculty, presented at 
his annual recital at the Great Northern 
Hotel, on December 9, a most interesting 
program, winning his customary success. 

Hans HERMANN NISSEN IN RECITAL 

Hans Hermann Nissen, leading German 
baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, fur- 
nished the program for the Friends of Opera 
at the Drake Hotel, on December 15, scoring 
unusual success. 

Jessie B. HALL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Jessie B. Hall announces that William 
Miller, tenor, was the featured guest artist 
at the opening of the new radio station in 
Cleveland, WGAR, on December 15 and that 
he sang at the old Potter Palmer mansion 
here on December 14; that Eva Gordon 
Horadesky, contralto, will be soloist with the 
Swedish Choral Society at Orchestra Hall 
on December 21, and that following her re- 
cent success in Detroit as guest artist for the 
Tuesday Musicale she was engaged by the 
Jewish Council of Women in Detroit for 
January 5, and that she also participated in 
the fine program of the Indiana Society at 
the Palmer House on December 6. 

Miss Hall will reopen her Young Ameri- 
can Artists Series on March 5, with Rudolph 
Haas, tenor, and Mary Fluck Eldredge, 
pianist, continuing as usual through the 
spring season. 

Edward Collins, pianist, will be the next 
artist in Miss Hall’s artist course at the 
Ursuline Academy in Springfield, Ill. 

Curcaco Musicat CoLitece ACTIVITIES 

Francis Zuber, pianist, pupil of Mollie 
Margolies, was the artist at a musical tea 
given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. E. 
Fox on December 7. On December 29 he 
will play for the Lawndale Chapter of the 
Masonic Lodge. 

Lillian Weiss, pupil of Jane Mars Water- 
man, has been engaged as pianist for the 
aaa at the Central Eleanor 
Club. 

Virgil Orcutt, pupil of Vernon Williams, 
sang the bass solos in a performance of the 
Messiah at Hannibal, Mo., on December 15. 
Marguerite B. Clark, also a pupil of Mr. 
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Williams, has been engaged to sing every 
Sunday evening over station WWAE on the 
Pilgrim Baptist Church hour. Beulah Hol- 
lingsworth sang the leading role in the oper- 
etta, Evangeline, by Noble Cain, at the 
North Berwyn High School, December 12. 
William Amidon, will have a baritone part 
in a Christmas cantata to be given at the 
Shoburn M. E. Church during the Christmas 
holidays. On December 13, Elizabeth Recht, 
soprano, was presented in a recital for the 
benefit of the unemployed. The concert was 
given under the auspices of the Societie Cruz 
Azul Mexicana. All are pupils of Mr. 
Williams. 

Ione Oelson, pupil of Rudolph Ganz, was 
presented in concert recently before the 
Hungarian Club of Chicago. 

Deborah Rosenstein, pianist, pupil of Miss 
Daniels, will play a recital before the Herzl 
Junior High School in the near future. 

Eda Kroetzsch, an artist pupil of Frantz 
Proschowski of the voice faculty, will give a 
song recital at Steinway Hall in New York 
in January. 

Helen Berggren, contralto, pupil of Arch 
Bailey, was a soloist in two performances of 
the Messiah at the Bethlen Swedish Luth- 
eran Church on December 7 and 14. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

The American Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra is an ambitious, energetic and well 
trained body, as demonstrated at its concert 
at Kimball Hall, on December 6, when a 
large audience enthusiastically applauded its 
efforts. Under Conductor Butler the young 
players gave fine account of themselves in 
Mozart’s Minuetto, the Beethoven Leonore 
Overture and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Caprice 
Espagnole. 

A group of well prepared and talented 
artist students assisted as soloists—Gaylord 
Browne, Gibson Walters and Harriet Payne, 
violinists; Ada Michelman, cellist; Helen 
Keith, soprano, and Vincent Micari, pianist ; 
all of whom showed the result of the fine 
training received at the American Con- 
servatory. 

KINSOLVING MusICALE MorRNINGS 

The duo-pianists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson, and Eleanor Reynolds, contralto, 
furnished the program for the Kinsolving 
Musical Morning of December 11. In two 
groups of old and modern numbers for two 
pianos, the Barlett-Robertson duo gave an 
excellent exhibition of two-piano playing, 
proving themselves masters of this unified 
art. They were well liked by the discrim- 
inating audience, whose hearty applause left 
no doubt as to the success of these gifted 
pianists. 

Miss Reynolds, a former member of the 
Chicago Opera, sang in a manner which 
earned her the full approval of the listeners. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Hamilton Forrest, whose new _ opera, 
Camille, recently received a_ successful 
premiere performance in the Civic Opera 
House in Chicago, is a former pupil of Adolf 
Weidig. 

The recent concert tour of Rudolph Reuter 
of the piano faculty, included appearances in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on November 30, with 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra and 
recitals in Phoenix, Ariz., Santa Fe, N. M., 
and Wichita, Kans. 

Recent engagements of Tomford Harris, 
of the piano faculty, included an appearance 
in Jacksonville, Ill. (Illinois Woman’s Col- 
lege), on December 1; Tiffin, O., December 
3, and Defiance, O., December 4. 

Hans Levy Heniot, of the piano faculty, 
scored a marked success as soloist under the 
auspices of the Council of Chicago Women 
in Curtis Hall on December 8. Mr. Levy, 
on this occasion, played numbers of his own 
composition and pieces by Rachmaninoff, 
Liszt and Strauss-Godowsky. 

Opal Moore, pianist, advanced pupil of 
Charles J. Haake, and Evelyn Torrence, so- 
prano, advanced pupil of Karleton Hackett, 
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appeared recently in recital in Cottey Col- 
lege Auditorium, Nevada, Mo. Opal Moore 
is director of Music in Cottey College and 
Evelyn Torrence is teacher of voice. 

Mildred White, artist student of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, and member of the faculty of 
North Central College, appeared in recital 
Naperville, Ill., on December 8. 

Lillian Blender, pupil of Olga Kuechler of 
the American Conservatory piano faculty, 
won the Sigma Alpha Phi piano scholarship, 
open to Chicago Jewish young women. 

A group of young people, all graduates of 
the conservatory, have organized a dramatic 
club to be known as the McMahill Players. 
The officers of the organization are T. Aletta 
Wilcox, president ; Antoinette Bandre, secre- 
tary and Gladys Clapp, treasurer. John Mc- 
Mahill, Jr., of the conservatory faculty will 
direct: the activities of this organization. 


OrcHESTRA Gives AMERICAN Work First 
PERFORMANCE HERE 

Howard Hanson’s Nordic Symphony, 
given first performance here by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra at the December 12-15 
concerts, proved one of the most important 
and worthy examples of American composi- 
tion ever heard here. In this symphony 
Hanson has much to say and says it elo- 
quently with orchestral skill and knowledge, 
with modern, yet sane ideas, with beautiful 
melody and varied color and harmony. It is 
a symphony deserving a permanent place 
in the Chicago Symphony’s repertory. A 
magnificent performance by Conductor Stock 
and his musicians made it doubly appreci- 
ated by the audience. 

In capital form the orchestra played as the 
virtuose organization it has been called, and 
made brilliant display of the suite from 
Ravel’s ballet, Daphnis et Chloe, the sixth 
Bach Brandenburg Concerto, Strauss’ Til 
Eulenspiegel and Frederick Stock’s Sym- 
phonic Waltz. Long and hearty applause 
followed each number. 

ELLEN KiINSMAN MANN’s Stupio TEA 

A program of exceptional interest was 
given by pupils of Ellen Kinsman Mann at a 
studio tea of this distinguished Chicago voice 
teacher on December 9. Among those tak- 
ing part in the program were Muriel Tatclif, 
Orma Ewing, Adeline Bullen, Helen Kelley, 
Edith Ellsworth, Edith Mansfield, Esther 
Curtis Ament, Merle Benedict, Anita Foster, 
Kathleen Strain and Doris Morand. A spe- 
cial feature of the program was a group of 
duets by Anita Foster and Edith Ellsworth. 

The Mann studio is this season again the 
center of activity of a number of the better 
known of the city’s professionals. Doris 
Morand, popular contralto, is one of those 
who are filling many dates. This month she 
has sung services at the Oak Park Baptist 
Church on December 7 and the Second Pres- 
byterian Church on December 15. She has 
also been engaged for the services of the 
Methodist Temple on December 15 and 22 
and for the special Christmas music under 
Arthur Dunham. 

Puitie Apas’ ENGAGEMENTS 

Philip Abas, cellist, is in constant demand 
in Chicago. With Mrs. Abas, pianist, the 
prominent cellist appeared in recent pro- 
grams at the Steuben Club, and the Super- 
visors’ Club. Mr. Abas will appear in the 
Twilight Musicale at the Beachview Club on 
December 21. The concerts which he has 
been giving on the viola de gamba with Mrs. 
Abas playing the harp, and on the cello with 
Mrs. Abas playing the piano, at Lyon & 
Healy’s, have proved so successful, that they 
are engaged for three more concerts after the 
first of January. 

Exse HartHAN ARENDT PUPIL 

Else Harthan Arendt’s voice pupil, Marion 
Schroeder, soprano, sang in a recital at 
Sherwood Recital Hall on December 9. In 
numbers by Franz, Brahms and Mitchell the 
soprano reflected the admirable training re- 
ceived at the hands of her eminent mentor. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Verdi Club Music and Dramatics 


The Hotel Plaza ballroom held a large 
audience, December 12, when Florence Fos- 
ter Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club, pre- 
sented Henrietta Wakefield, contralto, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; Claire Alcee, 
soprano; Stewart Baird, baritone diseur; 
Marjorie K. Jennings, Atwater-Kent, New 
York State prize-winner for 1930, and 


CLAIRE ALCEE 


Nanette Bayne and David V. Deering, in 
scenes from Romeo and Juliet. 

President Jenkins called attention to No- 
vember 28 as the thirteenth birthday of the 
club; during these years she had missed but 
one musicale, this being last month, on ac- 
count of the death of her mother. She an- 
nounced that the Supper Dance had netted 
$200 for the annual charity. St. Clair Bay- 
field, well-khiown English actor, followed in 
a eulogy of the president’s mother, Mrs. 
Charles Dorrance Foster, paying tribute to 
her as a painter who had won many distinc- 
tions, and alluding to her belonging to forty- 
two patriotic and social clubs. The audience 
stood in silence in her memory. 

Miss Wakefield made her second appear- 
ance before the club within a year, singing 
Ah! Mon Fils, followed by recalls, also 
songs. by modern composers; Carpenter's 
When I Bring Colored Toys was so well 
liked that she added a humorous encore. 
Miss Alcee won universal admiration 
through her graceful personality, alert and 
winsome, Ernani, Involami being strongly 
applauded; she added Chere Nuit (Bache- 
let), singing it with beauty of tone. Later 
she was heard in the Garden Scene (Faust) 
which was likewise a success. La Paloma 
was her encore. Stewart Baird’s truest suc- 
cess was in his dramatic recitation of the 
military-spirited Boots; his imitations of 
Chevalier, Guilbert, etc., won applause. 
Marjorie Jennings, Atwater-Kent prize-win- 
ner, proved to be a youthful contralto with 











John Wanamaker 
Said: 


“If there is one enter- 
prise on earth that a 
‘quitter’ should leave 
alone it is advertising. 


“To make a success of 
advertising one must be 
prepared to stick like a 
barnacle on a boat’s bot- 
tom. He should know 
before he begins that he 
must spend money. 


“Somebody must tell 





him, also, that he cannot 
hope to reap results com- 
mensurate with his ex- 
penditure early in the 
game. 





Advertising doesn’t jerk; 
it pulls. 





“It begins very slowly 
at first, but the pull is 
steady. It increases day 
by day and year by year 
until it exerts an irre- 
sistible power.” 
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big voice, musical spirit, and undoubted 
promise; the Samson and Delilah aria was 
her principal number, and applause persisted 
until she added an encore. Grace Marcella 
Liddane, of Amsterdam, N. Y., her teacher, 
was introduced amid appreciative applause. 
The closing excerpts from Shakespeare de- 
lighted all, and special mention of the splen- 
did accompaniments played by Mrs. Harrison 
Irvine, Kurt Ruhrseitz and Edwin Mc- 
Arthur are due these competent pianists. 
President Jenkins named the guests of 
honor, including Mary E. Dobson, of Bos- 
ton, prominent clubwoman; Mrs. Henry M. 
McDowell, president Manhattan Study Club; 
Albert Hackett, author Up Pops the Devil; 
Sally Bates, Up Pops the Devil company ; 
Florence Auer, actress, and Roger Pryor, 
actor, several of whom briefly responded by 
talks. She also alluded to the fact that 
Gina Pinnera, now so well known, and Mar- 
ion Talley, former Metropolitan Opera mem- 
ber, both made initial New York appear- 
ances before the Verdi Club. Following the 
very enjoyable program, President Jenkins 
and officers of the club received the guests. 


National Opera Club Concert 


Baroness vonKlenner echoed feeling, im- 
bued with sorrow too deep for utterance, in 
her tribute, December 11, to the late Carl 
Fiqué, so long musical director of the Na- 
tional Opera Club, and a personal friend of 
herself and Baron vonKlenner, her husband. 
She said that the manner in which he died, 
in the choir-room of his church in Brooklyn, 
following preparation for Sunday’s services, 
was ideal; that “he lived in music, was ut- 
terly wrapped up in it.” On suggestion of 
Chairman Grace M. Ellinwood, all stood in 
respect to his memory. In the same room, 
only three weeks previously, he had talked 
quite impromptu before the assembled execu- 
tive committee of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. His cheery personality will be 
missed ! 

“Sempre avanti,” associated with the club’s 
slogan, An American Composer on Every 
Program, originated in Baron vonKlenner’s 
family, being part of the crest of that family ; 
in her remarks anent the passing of Fiqué 
the president alluded to this, saying the dead 
musician would go down in the history of the 
club in association with Victor Herbert. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, guest composer of 
the afternoon, was represented by excerpts 
from her own works, ranging from nature 
sketches to bird pieces played by herself 
with clean execution and much spirit; she 
also accompanied four of her best known 
songs, sung by Ruth Shaffner, whose beauti- 
ful voice and excellent style brought both 
composer and singer spontaneous applause. 
She had to repeat The Year’s at the Spring. 
Gladys Burns, “A typical Thais,” said the 
president, sang the Mirror Scene from that 
opera, reaching artistic heights, adding an 
encore by Ronald. Edna Sheppard played 
accompaniments with warm sympathy. Betty 
Gould’s playing of the Meditation from 
Thais for violin was greatly appreciated, for 
she has expression and finish. 

The closing duet of Thais and Athanael 
was ably sung by Olive Reece and Attilio 
d’Amico, their voices blending very effec- 
tively. The program contained 

“One word ’ere yet the meeting ends 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 
And pledge our love to all our friends 
As fits the Merry Christmas time.” 


Josephine Lucchese Scores Again 


Josephine Lucchese, soprano, added two 
more triumphs to her long list when she 
appeared recently with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company in Philadelphia, 
and, the following evening, with 
the Ohio Grand Opera Company 
in Cleveland. In the former per- 
formance Miss Lucchese sang 
Lucia, and received the plaudits 
»f audience and press. Samuel 
Laciar, of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, said of her voice: “The 
quality was fresh and youthful, 
the power ample and the control 
and vocalization all that could be 
desired. Her dramatic work was 
also excellent.” Concerning her 
success with the audience he 
writes: “She scored with her 
opening aria, but stopped the 
opera after the Mad Scene, being 
wildly applauded for several 
minutes and recalled half a dozen 
times.” Mr. Laciar was of the 
opinion that “the principal fea- 
ture of the performance was the 
triumph of Josephine Lucchese in 
the title role.” “Lucchese is 
splendid,” states the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. “The ovation awarded 
this artist at the end of the ‘mad 
scene’ was spontaneously enthusi- 
astic.” Other local critics were 
equally favorable. 

In Cleveland on the following 
evening Miss Lucchese sang 
Gilda in Rigoletto. Her voice 
and acting, quite undimmed by 
her performance the night before 
and her thirteen-hour train jour- 
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ney, again brought applause from her hear- 
ers and commendation from the critics. The 
Daily News said that “this marvelous artist 
won all the honors of the evening and rose 
to the highest point that the role could af- 
ford.” “The role of Gilda was in excellent 
hands,” avers the Cleveland Press. “She re- 
ceived a great ovation,” says the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, ‘and she well merited it.” 


Hereld. Land: tags Poem Charch 
Tower 


The choir of St. Andrew’s Church, Yon- 
kers gave -a musicale and reception in the 
Parish House on the evening of Thursday, 
December 4. Compositions of Oley Speaks 
and Robert Huntington Terry, organist of 


HAROLD LAND 


St. Andrew’s, were sung by Margaret 
Speaks, soprano and a niece of Oley Speaks. 
The guests of honor were Stanley R. Avery, 
composer-organist, and Harold Land, bari- 
tone of St. Thomas’ Church, New York. 

Mr. Avery, who was organist of St. 
Andrew’s Church many years ago, delivered 
an interesting address dealing with the mu- 
sical history of St. Andrew’s in which he 
referred to the time when the carillon of bells 
was installed twenty-one years ago. He com- 
posed an elaborate composition for organ and 
chimes but the difficult question as to rendi- 
tion was quite a problem to be solved. Mr. 
Avery was at the organ and Harold Land was 
in the tower, he being the first chimer of St. 
Andrew’s. A member of the choir who sat 
beside Mr. Avery beat time which was trans- 
mitted by an electric buzzer to Mr. Land in 
the tower. The plan was a great suc- 
cess and the composition made a great 
impression. Mr. Avery has composed a 
vast number of anthems. Two of his well 
known secular songs are the Song of the 
Timber Trail, written for and dedicated to 
Reinald Werrenrath, and The Cavalier‘s 
Song, written for and dedicated to Harold 
Land. Both are published by Ditson. 


Virginia Morgan With Glee Club 


Virginia Morgan, of the Morgan Trio, 
was the soloist on December 9 with the 
Westfield, N. J., Glee Club in the Roosevelt 
Auditorium. 
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STEINWAY 


The Instrument 


of the Immortals 


Lonc ago 
Hofmann chose the 
Steinway as the one 
perfect medium for 
his art. Rachmaninoff 
knows how exquisitely 
it interprets a subtle 
nuance. Paderewski 
knows how magnifi- 
cently it responds to 
his demands. Yet the 
Steinway was not de- 
signed primarily for 
the concert pianist, 
and the great majority 
are purchased on lim- 
ited incomes and for 
unassuming homes. 


The Steinway is made 
in numerous styles and 
sizes. Each embodies 
all the Steinway prin- 
ciples and ideals. And 
each returns to those 
who buy it, not only 
unending pleasure 
and delight, but the 
definite gift of perma- 
nence. You need never 
buy another piano. 





There is a Steinway dealer in 
your community or near you 
through whom you may pur- 
chase a new Steinway piano 
with a cash deposit of 10%, 
and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two 
years. *Used pianos accepted 
in partial exchange. 





Steinway pianos may also be 
obtained on rental, at reason- 
able rates, for town and coun- 
try. 


Prices: $875 and up 
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Alice D’Hermanoy in Concert and 
Opera 


Alice d’Hermanoy, who is having her tenth 
consecutive season with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, in which organization she is justly 
considered one of its most valuable members, 


ALICE D’HERMANOY 


an inexhaustible repertory in French, 
German and English, is also in great 
Last summer she sang 
with marked success in Mt. D’Orf, Luxem 
bourg; Interlaken, Switzerland, and at Os- 
tend, Belgium. In those famous summer re- 
sorts Mme. d’Hermanoy has long been a 
favorite and her recitals are always looked 


having 
Italian, 
demand for concerts. 
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upon among the big events of the musical 
season. Again next spring at the close of the 
Chicago Opera season she will journey to 
Europe, where she is booked for many ap- 
pearances. 

Mme. d’Hermanoy, as is well known, is in 
private life, the wife of Charles Lauwers, 
French conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


Pennsylvania Institute of Music 
Enters Second Season 


The Pennsylvania Institute of Music and 
Allied Arts, of Allentown and Emaus, Pa., 
was organized September 1, 1929, by its pres- 
ent owners, Errol K. and Reynold C. Peters. 
In a little over a year the school has 
grown until it has an enrollment of 198 pu- 
pils in its two branches. It is the policy 
of this school to give its pupils opportunity 
for frequent public performances. Recitals 
are given for church and charity, and the 
institute maintains a bureau to secure pro- 
fessional engagements for its pupils and fac- 
ulty, and for many artists not connected with 
the school. During the last year 202 organiza- 
tions have been supplied with artists for 
dances, recitals, banquets, conventions, etc. 

Errol K. Peters, director and head of the 
voice department, studied with Warren F. 
Acker, Henry Hotz, Perley Dunn Aldrich, 
Percy Rector Stephens, and the late David 

sispham. He received his training as school 
music supervisor at New York University, 
and has charge of the public school music 
in Emaus, Pa. He is also director of five 
choral bodies in Emaus and Allentown. Rey- 
nold C. Peters, business manager and head 
of the piano and organ department, has 
studied with Dr. C. A. Marks, Rollo Mait- 
land and Dr. J. Fred Wolle. He has been 
prominent as church and theater organist, 
and is director of the Salem Evangelical 
Church Choir and numerous instrumental 
and vocal ensembles. The faculty also in- 
cludes: Emily Schaeffer and Annabelle 
farto, piano; Jennie Ruisz Steinbicker and 
Clara Ritter, voice; Winfield Wavrek and 
Elsie Albright, violin ; William Hunsberger, 
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cello; Berthold Wavrek, flute; Harry New- 
hard, Worman Ruch and Roman Kline, 
trumpet and euphonium; Edgar Metzger, 
horn; Frank Deihl, Jr., trombone; Raymond 
Adams and Geraldine Bachman Klerx, clari- 
net and saxophone; John Schatzlein and 
Willard Marcks, bass viol aud tuba; John 
Brobst, bassoon; Claude Smith, percussion ; 
Lawrence Saylor, accordion; Lawrence Say- 
lor and Edna Gilbert, fretted instruments ; 
Amber Kinyon and Christine Hoch, dra- 
matic art; Frances Long, art appreciation; 
Rudolph Mattson, liturgy ; Babe Leonard and 
Lucille Almgren, dancing. The Allentown 
branch of the institute has recently moved 
into attractive new Roof Garden Studios. 


Cheslock Compositions Popular 


Louis Cheslock, composer, violinist and 
faculty member of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore, recently gave two lec- 
tures at the Eutaw Place Temple Center, 
Baltimore, on the Origin and Evolution of 
Music and The Orchestra and Orchestral 
Instruments. Henrick Essers, conductor of 


LOUIS CHESLOCK 


The Baltimore Little a ' is sched- 
uled to play and broadcast two of Mr. Ches- 
lock’s orchestra pieces, Polish Dance and 
Spanish Dance, from the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. These compositions won prizes in 
The Chicago Daily News contest a few years 
ago, and were there performed. They were 
also given by the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra (Gustav Strube conducting) and by 
the Jewish Educational Alliance Orchestra 
(B. Klasmer conducting). Another De- 
cember performance of a Cheslock work 
will be over station WEAF, when Michael 
Weiner, violinist will play Mr. Cheslock’s 
violin concerto. Also this month, the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Women’s Chorus, Virginia 
C. Blackhead, of the Peabody Conservatory, 
conductor, will sing Mr. Cheslock’s arrange- 
ment of several ancient Christmas carols. 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 


Anne Roselle, soprano, was the featured 
soloist with the Rubinstein Choral Society 
on December 9. Directly after this concert 
Miss Roselle was scheduled to leave for 
Europe where she has four appearances with 
the Opera Comique in Paris during the 
month of December. 

Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was en- 
gaged by the Kiwanis Club of Scranton, Pa., 
as guest artist for December 17. Miss Bel- 
kin was also one of the soloists at the Rubin- 
stein Club at the opening meeting on No- 
vember 18. She, in conjunction with Joseph 
MacPherson of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a very interesting and suc- 
cessful program. She was also one of the 
soloists at a benefit performance held on 
November 29 at Carnegie Hall. 

Mae Haft, dramatic soprano, gave a suc- 
cessful debut recital at the Guild Theater, 
on November 30. Sue Read, soprano, was 
the soloist on Collier’s Hour over Station 
WJZ on November 23. Celia Branz, con- 
tralto, was engaged as one of the fea- 
tured soloists by the Reading Musical 
Foundation at the concert on December 14 
in Reading, Pa. Valentine Aksarova, Rus- 
sian soprano, gave a concert in Boston 
on December 17; Mme. Aksarova was the 
soloist with Hadley’s Manhattan Symphony 
Orchestra on November 30 at Mecca Temple. 

Dorothy Miller, Helen Sada, and Celia 
Branz, have been engaged as a trio to sing 
at the Inaugural Ball at Scranton, Pa., on 
January 7. Mary Craig, sopr*no, was the 
soloist for the Von Weber Jubilee Cantata 
on November 23 at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
she was also engaged for the following: 
December 6, Flushing Choral Club, Flush- 
ing, L. L., January 19, Guido Chorus in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and January 25th, Flushing 
Choral Club. 

Antoinette LaFarge, soprano, sang in the 
octet featured at the Paramount Theater, 
N. Y., during the week of November 14, and 
in Brooklyn during the week of November 
21. Patricia O’Connell, soprano of the Lit- 
tle Theater Opera Company, sang at the 
Dutch Tea Club on December 2. Rosemary, 
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coloratura soprano, was soloist on Decem- 
ber 7, at the New York Matinee Musicale. 

All of the above are from the Estelle 
Liebling studios. 


Morgan Trio Pleases Providence 


The Morgan Trio, which has been putting 
in a busy season in this country following 
successful European appearances, drew forth 
the following comment in the Providence 
Bulletin on the occasion of its first engage- 
ment in that city: 

“The trio brought a combination that is 
entirely new. Until now there has been no 
literature for the harp, piano and violin, nor 
have musicians with their usual ingenuity 
and invention thought of it. We have almost 
every conceivable combination of woodwind 
and brass, but this one is novel. 

“Tone quality is dependent entirely upon 
the richness of upper partials and overtones. 
Organ builders are constantly striving for 
new things in organ pipe construction and 
getting them, too. So it seems that the com- 
bination of the timbers of these three 
stringed instruments has come into musical 
history and that a literature is already well 
under way. The new combination is very 
pleasing and in this way must our interest 
and pleasure be analyzed. 

“Space will not allow discussion of all the 
good things these young people brought, nor 
will it permit a detailed report of the dif- 
ferent members, but each artist made a pro- 
nounced impression both in ensemble and 
solo. This new and interesting combination 
was particularly successful in the Gigue of 
Loeillet, the ever welcome Liebestraume of 
Liszt, and the Hindu Chant from Sadko. 

“The harp was one of the very best we 
have ever heard, the richness of the lower 
strings being particularly noticeable and in 
the upper register it was at times even more 
brilliant than the piano. These features were 
much assisted by the phenomenal acoustics 
of the hall. The Nordic Ballad of Poenitz 
is a very elaborate and difficult concert piece, 
and was superbly played. 

“The piano solo showed a highly developed 
technic and many varied powers of expres- 
sion, all of which were needed by the Bach 
and Chopin. Particularly praiseworthy were 
the arrangements of parts for the trio show- 
ing an appreciation of the sympathetic needs 
of the, for the most part, unfamiliar num- 
bers. In response to insistent applause the 
trio and each of the soloists responded with 
encore selections.” 


Sigma Alpha Iota Annual 
Celebration 


Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fratern- 
ity for women, celebrated on December 1 in 
honor of its founders. Each year the fra- 
ternity sets aside this day for such tribute, 
which takes the form of recitals and concerts 
by the various chapters. In announcing the 
date, Hazel E. Ritchey, national president, 
issued the following proclamation: 

“Tt will be a benefit and a pleasure to 
those who love Sigma Alpha Iota and are in- 
terested in what we believe to be its truly 
remarkable development to pause to pay trib- 
ute to our founders. Sigma Alpha Iota is a 
vital organization. In its twenty-seven years 
of growth its activities have been distinctive 
and purposeful. Our founders have taught 
us the dignity of labor. We are grateful for 
the splendid standards they established. As 
president of Sigma Alpha Iota, I do hereby 
designate the first day of December next as 
Founders’ Day, and invite the entire mem- 
bership of Sigma Alpha Iota to express 
appreciation of those splendid women who 
founded our great fraternity.” 


Lillian Hunsicker in Busy Season 


Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, of Allentown, 
Pa., has been active as soloist on various 
local programs. She recently appeared with 
Meta Shirref, who spoke on Wild Flower 
Legends. Miss Hunsicker’s numbers were 
taken from the Album of Flowering Trees 
by Nancy Marshland. Another recent ap- 
pearance for Miss Hunsicker was at the 
Athenaeum Literary Club. She has also 
broadcast over Station WSAN for the Le- 
high County Woman’s Club and has appeared 
as soloist at the James F. Hunsicker Memo- 
rial Services at Salem Reformed Church. 
Another engagement was a recital before 
the Woman’s Club of Allentown. Miss Hun- 
sicker is scheduled for recital appearances in 
the south during January and February. 


Delius Souvenir for Baer 


Frederic Baer has received the following 
letter from Grez-sur-Loing, France, from the 
eminent British composer, Frederick Delius : 

“My friend Percy Grainger told me how 
beautifully you sang my Seadrift recently at 
the Worcester Festival. I was delighted to 
hear about it and am sending you one of my 
photographs today as a souvenir.” 

Frederic Baer appeared on the Community 
Concert Course in Norwalk, Conn., Decem- 
ber 14, directly after his appearances in New 
York City (The Liederkranz), Hackensack, 
N. J., and Syracuse, N. Y. Recently he sang 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., for The Chaminade (a 
re-engagement), and in Ridgewood, N. J., 
for the Ridgewood Choral. 
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Irene Freimann, Pianist and 
Teacher 


A teacher with a long and illustrious rec- 
ord as a concert pianist is Irene Freimann, 
who has been teaching in New York for a 
number of years with success. Miss Frei- 
mann hails from Berlin, where she received 


IRENE FREIMANN 


her musical education at the Stern Conserva- 
tory between the years 1905 and 1911. After 
successful concert appearances in Germany 
she became a member of the piano faculty 
of her alma mater, and taught there from 
1912 to 1922. Then, until her departure for 
America she devoted herself entirely to con- 
certizing. In 1919 Miss Freimann appeared 
with the Beriin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
playing three formidable works for piano in 
one evening—Busoni’s arrangement of Bach’s 
D minor concerto, Rachmaninoff’s concerto 
in C minor, and the Schubert-Liszt Wan- 
derer Fantasie, a feat that won the en- 
thusiastic praise of the Berlin Press. 

During her ten years’ activity as a teacher 
in Berlin Miss Freimann made a name for 
herself as a pedagogue of unusual qualifica- 
tions, and both in Berlin and here she has 
produced a number of well equipped artist 
pupils. Her repertory embraces practically 
the entire standard piano literature, and 
serious-minded students find in her a teach- 
er who is able to lead them through every 
nook and cranny of piano lore, and give 
them the traditions that surround the mas- 
ter works of the great composers. 


College of Fine Arts Notes 


The College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y., recently gave three 
important concerts to capacity audiences. The 
University Orchestra of sixty-five players, 
under the direction of Andre Polah, head of 
the violin department, gave the fortieth anni- 
versary program of the Syracuse Morning 
Musicales, in the new auditorium of the Cen- 
tral High School. The program consisted of 
Weber’s Oberon overture, the slow move- 
ment from Howard Hanson’s Nordic Sym- 
phony, Henry Hadley’s Ocean, the Danse 
Macabre by Saint-Saéns, Charles Skilton’s 
Indian War Dance, and Bruch’s Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra, with Mary Becker, a 
graduate of the College of Fine Arts, as 
soloist. 

The entire program was a credit to con- 
ductor and orchestra. The ensemble was per- 
fectly balanced, and the playing had a dis- 
tinctly professional quality. The applause 
reached ovation proportions, and the War 
Dance by Skilton had to be repeated. Miss 
Becker, now a Juilliard Foundation scholar- 
ship student, revealed a technic fully up to 
the’ requirements of the music, and fine mu- 
sicianship and comprehension of mood. The 
applause was so insistent that she returned 
to the platform many times. 

Large audiences also came to the College 
of Fine Arts Auditorium to hear Sophocles’ 
Electra, with music for chorus, ballet, and 
orchestra by Charles S. Skilton, who was 
present at both performances as guest of 
honor. Andre Polah was the conductor and 
Florence B. Chambers trained the principals. 
Stage settings and costumes were designed 
by Arthur Hall and Arnold Bauer, and the 
ballet was drilled by Norma Allewelt. 

Both performances were up to the stand- 
ards set by the production of Orpheus last 
year. Mrs. Chambers, the Electra, is a 
young woman with a beautiful speaking 
voice, impeccable diction, and great emo- 
tional power. Ruth Dowd, as the Queen, 
duplicated the success she made last year 
as Eurydice in Orpheus. Praise is due 
George Mulfinger, Kirk Ridge, Barbara 
Moore, and Donald Wright, and the three 
ballets added much to the enjoyment of the 
audiences. Mr. Skilton’s music was success- 
ful in emphasizing the moods of the play. 
At the close of the performances the audi- 
ence broke into a storm of applause which 
did not stop until five curtain calls were 
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answered. Mr. Polah, Mr. Skilton and Mrs. 
Chambers were given an ovation. Mr. Skil- 
ton was warm in praise of this production of 
Electra and said it was the most beautiful 
he had ever seen. 


Rodzinski Finely Interprets 
Scriabin Work 


Maier and Pattison and Matzen- 
auer Heard in _ Delightful 
Recitals—Other Notes 


Los ANnGrELEs.—Dr. Rodzinski opened the 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s third symphony 
pair of concerts with a well played rendition 
of Goldmark’s overture, In Springtime, and 
then presented Sophie Braslau in Per lon- 
tananza di Donna Crudele (Bassani) and 
Zigeunerlieder (Brahms.) The contralto is 
a splendid talent, a serious musician, and a 
willing worker... Then followed Scriabin’s 
The Divine Poem that swept us up and 
beyond mundane existence. Rodzinski rose 
to great heights of genius, never forcing the 
brass section (augmented for this number) 
but calling out the singing tone of his 
splendid orchestra and sharing with his men 
the bows in recognition of unusual applause. 

Fate, by Rachmaninoff, was well inter- 
preted by Mme. Braslau; this number 
especially suits the artist, and has much of 
interest. The symphonic poem, Pini di 
Roma, Respighi, closed the program, and 
was given a spirited rendition, the big 
crescendo in the last movement being built 
with much breadth. 

Marer AND PATTISON IN RECITAL 

Overture to The Magic Flute (Mozart- 
Busoni), Piece in B minor, (Ropartz), 
Scherzo (Saint-Saéns) was the first group 
of the Maier-Pattison combination. These 
two splendid artists won the audience from 
the start. The Goldberg Variations of a 
Bach Air was exquisitely played. Forest 
Elves (MacDowell) and Coronation Scene 
from Boris Godounoff (Moussorgsky-Pat- 
tison) formed interesting contrasts. They 
then turned to the more popular with Le 
Carnaval des Animaux (Saint-Saéns) and 
Turkey in the Straw (Dalies Frantz.) 
Chabrier’s Rhapsody Espana closed this 
varied program. 

MARGARET MATZENAUER IN RECITAL 

Mme. Matzenauer opened with a group of 
Brahms; songs by Gretchaninoff, Arensky 
and Rachmaninoff, with Coquard, Chausson, 
Delibes, Respighi, Camara, following. Inter- 
est arose steadily and sincerely in both 
singer and audience, and towards the end 
of the program Mme. Matzenauer gave un- 
stintingly of herself and again we heard the 
old-time opulence and abandonment of vo- 
cal prowess. 

Elinor Remick Warren was a decided suc- 
cess in her piano group by Arensky. 
Griffes and Albaniz, and was a most satis- 
factory accompanist for the singer. 


Pretro GENTILE Sincs For MorHeErs’ 
MEMORIAL 

This young Italian baritone gave a worth- 
while recital at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. Arias from Carmen and Herodiade, 
a group of Italian songs sung with guitar, 
three Chinese Lyrics of Franklin Harris, 
Sacrament by Homer Simmons (composed 
especially for this occasion), songs by Mary 
Carr Moore, George Liebling, Gertrude Ross 
and Bemberg formed a program of much 
merit, and was interpreted with beauty of 
voice and sense of musical values. C..3. 


Many Engagements for Helen 
Jepson 


Helen Jepson, soprano, of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, appeared as soloist 
with the Brooklyn Apollo Club on December 
9. Miss Jepson opened her operatic season 
as Nedda in Pagliacci. She has also ap- 
peared as Flora in La Traviata and, with 
Nelson Eddy, tenor, in a special performance 
of the Secret of Suzanne in Wilmington, Del. 
November concert engagements included a 
costume recital in Paterson, N. J., and a 
musicale in Riverton, N. J. In the near fu- 
ture she is engaged for a Christmas oratorio 
program in Moorestown, N. J., and a joint 
song program with Horatio Connell in Phila- 
delphia, as well as an appearance with the 
Washington College Choral Society. 


Heizer Music School Activities 


Harry Thatcher, Jr., a gold medal piano 
pupil of Mrs. Frederick Heizer of the Heizer 
Music School in Sioux City, Ia. has been 
reengaged to teach in the music department 
at the Iowa University at Iowa City the 
coming year. Mr. Thatcher returned from a 
European trip full of enthusiasm for his work, 
and recently visited his teacher at the Heizer 
School. 

Sara Weiner, another gold medal piano 
pupil of Mrs. Heizer, has finished her course 
at the University of Michigan and will be 
married in December to Otto Graf, who com- 
pleted his university course in September at 
Ann Arbor. 
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Eighth National Civic Music 


Association Conference 
To Be Held in Chicago January 8, 9 and 10 


More than one thousand delegates are ex- 
pected to attend the eight annual conference 
cf the National Civic Music Association of 
America, Dema E. Harshbarger, president, in 
Chicago at the Palmer House, January 8, 9 
and 10 

This movement of national import to the 
growth of music in the smaller cities of the 


towns, the Bay of Naples, life under the sea 
and many other interesting phases of nature, 
are shown in an ever changing succession 
which hold the audience enthralled. 

January 9 will mark the gala performance 
at the Chicago Civic Opera tendered the visit- 
ing delegates by Miss Harshbarger, which is 
one of the important events of the conference. 














DEMA E 


United 
Miss 


eight 


States, which 
Harshbarger in 


was inaugurated by 
Battle Creek, Mich., 
years ago, has grown throughout the 
country until at present there are approx- 
imately one hundred and seventy-five cities 
enrolled in this movement for better music. 
In the prevailing conditions of the last year, 
and in these times of financial stringency, this 
idea has been eagerly accepted in many cities 
which have not been heretofore interested. 
While the east is usually slow to accept west- 
ern institutions, this is one exception to the 
rule, for New York state particularly has 
welcomed the Civic Music Association, and 
new cities are being enrolled every week 
While the Palmer House will be the head- 
quarters of the conference, the tea, which is a 
feature, will be held in the exquisite 
Tabarin at the Hotel Sherman, on the 
afternoon of January 8. Wilfred’s Clavileux, 
one of the innovations of recent years, is the 
scheme of decoration in the Bal Tabarin, and 
the lights which vividly picture old Flemish 


vearly 
1 
Bal 


IRSHB. 


{1RGER 


Speaking of this movement for better music 
at lower prices, Edward C. Moore, critic of 
the Chicago Tribune, says: “It is quite the 
most interesting development of musical 
growth in the country of the present genera- 
tion; for here are representatives of various 
cities in the United States from Maine to 
California, and from Texas to the northern 
boundary, who meet and discuss music con- 
ditions in a countrywide fashion. Dema E. 
Harshbarger of Chicago is the originator of 
the idea and president of the National Organ- 
ization, and as she says, it is the only con- 
ference composed entirely of committees who 
engage artists. Discussion is always a good 
way to promote progress and these confer- 
ences are given over to discussion. I, who 
have attended some of the meetings, assure 
you that they present as interesting a phase 
as there is in the whole musical situation, and 
that they provide a point of view upon music- 
makers such as can be found nowhere else in 
the world. Here every concert artist in the 
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world who is at all likely to be available is 
brought up and handled without gloves. The 
delegates do not stop with remarks about the 
voices of the singers and the talents of the 
instrumentalists, but go further. And such 
artists as gain the approval of the convention 
may be confidently counted upon as the sort 
of persons that the public cares to go and 
hear.” 

The above sums up the ideals of the Na- 
tional Civic Music Association of America, 
which is fast taking its place as one of the 
most important phases of musical activity 
in this present age. 


The Church Calendar 


A Selection of Anthems for the 
Episcopal Church 

In the last September’s issue of Tue 
Musicat Courier mention was made that 
the White Smith Company of Boston had 
recently published an excellent little guide 
entitled The Church Year, and commended 
this book as one of the best helps to the 
choirmaster that had been ever put out. It 
was then said that the White Smith Com- 
pany was preparing another booklet of this 
same kind for Episcopal churches, to be 
called The Church Calendar, the compila- 
tion to be made by George Henry Day, 
organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Church Calendar is now at hand. It 
is described on the outside cover as a selec- 
tion of anthems for Sundays, Feast Days 
and other special occasions according to 
the use of the Prostestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. All of the 
anthems in this compilation are published 
and for sale by White-Smith, Boston. The 
index shows that the anthems have been ar- 
ranged according to the church year, and 
there is appended a list for special occa- 
sions, including Independence Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Holy Baptism, Confirmation, 


December 20, 1930 
Holy 
so on. 

This little book is of thirty-five pages, 
and lists some twenty or more anthems on 
each page. It is easy to perceive how 
grateful choirmasters of the Episcopal 
Church must be for having at hand this 
easy reference to aid them in the selection 
of anthems for any occasion that may ever 
arise in their work. White-Smith is to be 
congratulated upon having had this timely 
thought. 


Matrimony, Burial of the Dead, and 


Christmas Services at Calvary 


John Bland’s choir at Calvary Church will 
give a service : ancient and modern carols 
of the French, German, English and Spanish 
schools on Christmas Eve at nine o'clock. 
The church will be lighted by candlelight 
and the carols will all be sung a cappella. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, will sing Holy Night 
(Adam), and the following list of carols will 
be rendered: The Little Door (Matthews), 
Silent Night (traditional), Bring a Torch, 
(old French), One Winter’s Night (old Eng- 
lish), Softly the Holy Dawn is Breaking (old 
French), O’er the Cradle (old Breton), The 
Holly and the Ivy (old English), Happy 
Bethlehem (old Basque), Joyous Christmas 
Song (Gevaert), Noel de Thevet (old 
French), Sleep of the Child Jesus (Gevaert), 
When Christ Was Born (Old French) 
Adeste Fideles (traditional ). 

On Christmas Day at eleven o'clock the 
choir will sing While All Things Were in 
Quiet Silence, (Macfarren), Kyrie, Credo 
and Sanctus in B (Schubert), When Christ 
Was Born, (Thiman), Hallelujah Chorus 
(Handel.) There will be an orchestra of 
trumpets and drums. 


Mrs. C Kellie: pain in New York 

Mrs. Charles A. Guyer, president of the 
Schubert Club of St. Paul, Mimn., is in New 
York making arrangements for the club’s 
course next year. 





Washington, D. C., 
Holds Beethoven Festival 


Wasurncton, D. C.—The Beethoven Fes- 
tival, December 2 to 6, commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the master’s death, was 
a gala occasion for Washington music lovers, 
for it was probably the greatest event of its 
kind which this city ever enjoyed. Great in- 
terest was shown in the programs, and ca- 
pacity audiences were the rule. All the con- 
certs were held in Constitution Hall except 
the lecture and chamber music on Thursday 
afternoon. 

The initial concert was given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, with Myra Hess, English pianist, 
as soloist. The orchestral numbers were the 
Egmont overture and the Eroica symphony, 
both played with the majesty and tonal beauty 
for which this organization is famous. Miss 
Hess displayed her brilliant pianism in the 
piano concerto in G major. She draws from 
her instrument a tone authoritative and sure, 
but sensitive and malleable as well. She was 
lavishly applauded. 

Wednesday evening brought the Boston 
Symphony again, with Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, as assistant artist. The orchestra 
presented the Leonore overture No. 3 and the 
Fifth Symphony, and Mr. Zimbalist played 
the violin concerto. He was in fine fettle, 
and revealed his familiar qualities of ease, 
noble tone and interpretative beauty. 

The Library of Congress on Thursday 
afternoon was the scene of a lecture on Bee- 
thoven by Philip Hale, famous Boston music 
critic, and chamber music by the Burgin 
String Quartet. This ensemble, which is 


made up of members of the Boston Sym- 
phony, played two Beethoven string quartets. 
Mr. Hale disclaimed all intention of giving a 
formal address, and his entertaining talk on 
the hero of the festival was of great interest. 
Speaker and musicians were warmly ap- 
plauded by an audience which overflowed 
into the lobby. 

Josef Hofmann was the bright particular 
star of Friday evening. His playing of the 
Emperor concerto brought him rounds of ap- 
plause that must have been gratifying even to 
this seasoned veteran of the concert platform. 
The orchestra maintained their usual high 
standard in the Coriolanus overture and the 
Seventh Symphony. 

A stirring performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony on Saturday afternoon brought the fes- 
tival to a close. The soloists were Jeannette 
Vreeland, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto; Dan Gridley, tenor; and Fraser 
Gange, bass. A local chorus of 200 voices, 
trained by Dr. Albert W. Harned of Wash- 
ington, took part. The soloists, all dis- 
tinguished artists, vied with each other in 
the excellence of their singing. Jeannette 
Vreeland’s limpid notes were surcharged with 
deep feeling; Mme. Van der Veer’s voice 
was notable for its richness and expressive- 
ness; Mr. Gridley distinguished himself for 
the sympathy and tonal beauty of his interpre- 
tation; and Mr. Gange brought to the bari- 
tone role a voice and temperament which 
found a worthy vehicle in this noble music. 
Chorus and orchestra joined with the soloists 
to make a memorable performance. BB. G. 
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TWO WINNERS OF THE FOURTH NATIONAL RADIO AUDITION WITH 
CHAIRMAN MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
Raoul Nadeau, baritone, of New York City, left, and Carol Deis, soprano, of Dayton, Ohio, 


right, with Mrs. Griffith. 


Each winner will receive $5,000 





Before the New York 
Public 


(Continued from page 22) 

lish Singers entertained a large audience at 
Town Hall. The occasion was marked by 
much fine singing of the sort which admirers 
of this ensemble have learned to anticipate, 
and a certain freshness and joyousness min- 
gled with solemnity. The exquisite balance 
of vocal parts, the unusual nature of their 
programs, the beautiful precision of their de- 
livery, and the artistry of their interpreta- 
tions have won for these singers the highest 
laudations wherever they have appeared. 

On this occasion they gave of their best, 
singing a bewildering profusion of carols, mo- 
tets, ballads, folk-songs and madrigals. 
Among the composers represented were 
Sweelinck, Rubbra, di Lasso, Holst, War- 
lock, Boughton, Howells, Slater and 
Vaughn Williams. In the matter of pro- 
fundity of conception and beauty of execu- 
tion, the highlight of the concert was possi- 
bly Bach’s familiar, Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring, the stately measures of which were 
brought out with deep reverence and color- 
ful intensity. Corpus Christi by Peter War- 
lock (Philip Heseltine) was also most effec- 
tive. The individual singers had opportunity 
as soloists, with the rest of the ensemble 
providing a vocal background. The audience 
rendered tribute in thunderous applause. 

Another concert by the English Singers 
(Mmes. Mann, Carson and Berger, and 
Messrs. Stone, Notley and Kelley), the 
fourth in their current series takes place to- 
day (December 20) also at Town Hall. 


Erika Morini 


Erika Morini’s recital at the MacMillin 

Theatre in the evening was a repetition of 
her previous triumphs. The audience was 
large and extremely interested in all the 
young violinist had to offer. 
" Her program included a Mozart concerto 
in A major and a series of shorter works by 
Bach. Beethoven, Brahms, Couperin, Juon, 
Wieniawski and Sarasate. There were in 
evidence the usual technical accomplish- 
ments. individualistic phrasing and rhythms, 
as well as the high type of musicianship 
which Miss Morini has displayed at her 
other recitals. She was recalled many times 
at the close of each group and responded 
graciously with a number of encores. 

Theodore Saidenberg was a satisfying ac- 
comnanist. The recital was given under the 
auspices of the Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences of Columbia University. 
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Philharmonic-Symphony 

The Philharmonic, under Toscanini, re- 
peated at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sunday afternoon the program which it had 
played during the week on its home stage 
at Carnegie Hall, and which is reviewed 
in full above. The point of interest at this 
performance seemed to centre on the simple 


white haired gentleman who had come to 
hail Toscanini and his men, Professor Ein- 
stein. One wondered whether he was cheered 
as a great scientist or as a personality. He 
seemed to wonder himself, and the acclaim 
showered on him left him bewildered and a 
little embarrassed. 


David Barnett 


In the evening at the Barbizon Hotel, 
David Barnett, pianist, gave a concert de- 
voted to his own compositions. The pro- 
gram consisted of a Trio in C minor and 
three Interludes for piano, op. No. 7. 
Julian Kahn, cellist, and Joseph Coleman, 
violinist, assisted Mr. Barnett in the play- 
ing of the Trio in C minor. Not alone is 
Mr. Barnett an excellent pianist but also a 
gifted composer. 


Percy Grainger and People’s 
Chorus 


An event of vast interest to many who had 
previously not heard Percy Grainger as 
pianist-composer was that of his starring 
at the People’s Chorus concert, Carnegie 
Hall. Christmas carols, part-songs for 
women’s voices, singing by the entire audi- 
ence of carols, a recitation by Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond, God Knows!, all this was 
the usual fare provided by the chorus, but 
the Grainger participation it was that took 
the special interest of the audience. 

Mr. Grainger began his piano solos with 
the clattering upswing of sixths of the A 
flat polonaise (Chopin), crackling, spirited, 
following with the big task created by the 
composer in the three pages of left-hand oc- 
tave: figure; it would seem impossible for 
two hands to obtain such an increase of 
tone as he accomplished, the crescendo 
sweeping along with mighty force. His own 
transcription of Brahms’ Cradle Song fol- 
lowed, the dainty, tasteful playing arousing 
breathless interest. Then came his own set- 
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ting of The Hunter In His Career, the audi- 
ence applauding this with boundless enthusi- 
asm. An encore was his Country Gardens, 
another his Irish Tune, both containing that 
rhythmic swing associated with his trans- 
criptions, setting feet and heads wagging. 
Chamber Music Society Features 
Grainger 

The third Sunday evening concert, six- 
teenth season, of the New York Chamber 
Music Society (Hotel Plaza) found the 
beautiful ballroom filled with real music- 
lovers, constituting the patrons of Carolyn 
Beebe’s estimable organization. Percy 
Grainger held the special attention of the 
auditors, being represented by his effective 
arrangements and transcriptions of Bach, 
and folk-music of English, Danish and 
American origin. He calls his arrangement 
for wind instruments of a Bach aria, Sheep 
May Graze in Safety, a Ramble, this orig- 
inal title expressing his idea; it was loudly 
applauded. There followed Lord Peter's 
Stable-Boy, a scherzo of unusual musical 
vigor, which describes the various doings of 
Little Kirsten, a girl who poses as a boy; 
subsequent addition to her family surprises 
the entire retinue. This ballad has rude 
vigor coupled with humorous moments, and 
was hugely enjoyed. Similarly, The Night- 
ingale and Two Sisters (Danish folk songs), 
held attention every moment. The fiddler’s 
tune, Spoon River, has in it such moments 
that it is bound to make a hit; its sturdy 
character, varied orchestration, full of the 
unusual and original, and sing-song tuneful- 
ness struck home. Seventeen instruments 
combined made it highly interesting; they 
included bells, steel and wooden marimba, 
and dulcitone; these percussion instruments 
were played by Ella Grainger, wife of the 
composer, who very evidently enjoyed wan- 
dering about in this garden of sound, strik- 
ing now hither, now yon. Such was the ap- 


plause that it was perforce repeated. The 
Bach concerto for three pianos and string 
quintet opened the program, Mesdames 
Grainger, Beebe and Merle Robertson per 
forming the piano-parts. Mozart’s E flat 
trio for piano, clarinet and viola continued 
the evening, and Pierne’s humorous Pastoral 
Variee, for woodwind, trumpet and horn, 
made effect, for there is much inventiveness 
in the short work. 

The social hour and refreshments brought 
opportunity for many to pay honors to the 
Graingers as well as to the founder-pianist, 
Carolyn Beebe 


Manhattan Symphony 


Eunice Howard, pianist, and Emma Hoyt, 
soprano, were the soloists at the Manhattan 
Symphony concert at Mecca Temple on Sun 
day evening. Dr. Hadley offered for his 
share of the program the Sakuntala over- 
ture by Goldmark, Festival Scenes, Califor- 
nia, by Converse and Overture Portsmouth 
Point, Walton. In all the orchestra, under 
the authoritative Hadley baton, did impres- 
sive work. This was especially noticeable 
in the excellent string sections. 

Miss Howard was heard in the C 
concerto of Beethoven. She 
cellent rhythm, ample technic and a good 
even tone. She was cordially received, as 
was Miss Hoyt, who sang the Blessed Damo- 
sel by Debussy. 
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Music Deficiencies Among 
the Average College Students 


Abstract of an Address by Archibald T. Davison 


Professor of Music at Harvard University 


(Continued from last week) 


There seems to be a great fad for putting 
words to instrumental tunes. Some of the 
zreatest melodies have thus been ruined for 
me. I have heard some themes over the 
radio, which have poignant associations for 
me, decorated with the most terrible words. 
I don’t believe this is necessary, because, 
after all, the thing which a composer says 
in an instrument usually is a message from 
his spirit. It says what he wants it to say, 
and the minute you decorate it, you have 
changed it from something which it was and 
which it ought to be. 

When somebody says to me, “I can’t in 
terest my chorus in good music,” then | 
know that person is standing right in front 
of it. The question of the efficacy of good 
music is a subject on which I cannot be re- 
futed. I have had active experience with 
good music, and I have never yet known it 
to fail. Good music in itself contains such 
vitality that you can't kill it if you leave it 
alone. I have always made it a principle to 
stand behind good music, and to talk about 
it just as little as possible. I believe that is 
the way to teach music appreciation. I think 
mere participation is the most effective way 
to develop music appreciation. I know that 
from my own experience. 

I have taken students who knew nothing 
about music. We have them come to us in 
the most extraordinary phases of ignorance 
A man came to have his voice tried and told 
me that he sang “center.” I questioned 
him about this because he interested me 
found that he meant that he sang some 
where near the center of the piano. I have 
been told hy them that they sing soprano, 
meaning that they sing high 
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Almost all, if not quite all, of the music 
text books now published are good, very 
good—we might say, like the Kentuckian 
said about whiskey, “all good! only some 
better than the rest!” What books you, as 
a supervisor of music, may prefer, is per- 
haps governed by several factors. It may 
be that you are a good friend of the man 
who publishes them; most publishers or 
their representatives, try, of course, to have 
as many “friends” as possible. It may be 
you go to a summer school at which they 
say, “Use our books and you will use no 
others.” Or it may be you choose text 
books for the children on the basis of the 
music itself, always a safe guide, provided 
you really know what is good music for chil- 
dren—some do and some do not. At best 
it is a gamble. 

In the past, positions have been lost and 
gained on the basis of the book or books the 
supervisor would agree to use. That has 
passed, though, thank goodness! and some 
of the music supervisors have been given 
intelligence enough to think for themselves. 

It seems to us the word “system,” as 
applied to music text books for children in 
the schools is very mvch out of place. A 
set or a series of books is not a system 
but merely material. Children should be 
taught the “principles” of music so that any 
book would be available to them. In pass- 
ing, we would like to emphasize the fact 
that a method or system is after all only a 
point of view. tala 

For years the supervisors of music in 
America were divided into camps. Each 
camp was designated and recognized accord- 
ing to its following of a certain series of 
text hooks, “Home Favorite,” “Hot Stuff” 
and “Handy Andy,”—and—can we say it P— 
“Home Favorite” people would not speak 
to the “Handy Andys” and the “Hot Stuff” 
reople would not speak to either, and so 
music education flourished (?) “like the 
green bay tree.’ 

In ciosing may we say that the book pub- 
lishers, the record makers, and pitch pipe 
manufacturers, and those who make things 
for “rhythm bands” are doing a great deal 
of good but they figure things so that they 
do not have to buy red ink to mark the 
deficits, and we are for that. We need all 
the good material that can be made avail- 
able. We are not tied to any one text. The 
American child is coming into its own mu- 
sically—so is the school music publisher, 
and we are glad. 


Choral Society, I don’t think I have ever 
explained a piece of music. I have allowed 
the students to have it and sing and sing it. 
After two years of that you will find they 
have an extraordinary taste which some- 
how just grows. 

A few years ago I gave to my choir a set 
of responses which I had found in the chapel, 
such as would offend no church, and I asked 
them to read them. They read them with- 
out difficulty and there was some chuckling. 
Finally one man said, “You don’t mean you 
want us to sing those on Sunday?” That is 
the sort of thing which couldn't take place 
unless a man had lived a good deal with fine 
music. 

I gave out the Brahms Requiem and felt 
that if I were not extremely careful I should 
kill the thing. We sang and sang the tenor 
and bass parts over and over, and when I 
got through they all clapped their hands 
and wanted to go over it again. When I 
run up against things like that, you simply 
cannot persuade me that if you handle good 
music properly it cannot be made to go. 
And remember that all this takes place 
without interpretative comment of any 
kind 

The second thing in which we find students 
deficient, and this I don’t think is very im- 
portant, is the ability to create music. I 
am not myself aflame over this idea of an 
American school of composition. I am more 
interested in the average person—that he 
should love music and should take part in it. 
We do offer harmony and counterpoint and 
we find that not one student in ten can hear 
with the eye, which is, of course, the first 
part of a harmony student’s equipment. The 
average student is blind as far as any abil- 
ity to hear with his eye is concerned. 

Ne have introduced at Harvard a course 
in ear-training—the sort of thing which you 
do in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. I 
laugh every time I see it in the catalog. Stu 
dents get credit toward the B.A. for gram- 
mar school work. I have asked students to 
write me a melody, and the tunes they passed 
in were the most hysteria-provoking things 
that I have ever seen. 

I wonder whether it wouldn't be better 
somehow to dwell longer upon the question 
of melody. All the great masters—Brahms, 
Handel, are at their best in counterpoint. 
It seems to me important to drill people 
early in thinking in terms of melody rather 
than in terms of harmony. 

Third, we find students 
ability to perform music; 
singing; and their great difficulty is their 
inability to keep time—the sort of thing 
which can be taught categorically. I should 
say, out of my experience, that eighty per 
cent of the men who have been rejected from 
the Glee Club were not able to make 2 and 
2 come out 4 in a measure. We find that 
the students who cannot read at all have 
gained an extraordinary facility in reading 
after spending a few years in the Glee Club. 
A number of school systems are now passing 
over the “do-ray-me” method and are using 
another, allowing students to sing and sing. 
\s a matter of fact from many points of 
view sight-reading is not a necessity. Often 
it is rather a curse, because when IT get 
men in my choruses who read rapidly at 
sight, they are sometimes a nuisance. There 
is a certain ego that goes with sight-read- 
ing which is very distressing to conductors. 
What we are all working for is to make peo- 
ple love great music. People who cannot 
read readily must go over the music again 
and again in order to learn it: in that wav 
they come to know it thoroughly and. if it 
is good, to love it. That is what we are 
after 

I think we could get much better reading 
if we could get better rhythm. IT always 
drill students with the greatest care to fol- 
low an orchestral beat. It is most important 
that we get rhythm into them 

I suppose that what we all seek is this 
capacity for participation, or for listening, 
based on an understandine of, and an appre- 
ciation of, great music. Yet you see we are 
at it without a sense of unity 
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I was never taught anything 
in the Boston Latin School. When I entered 
Harvard | was like anv one of the other 
unmusical freshmen Today numbers of 
boys are in the same condition. They have 
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almost no music in the years before college, 
because they are all so busy learning Greek 
and mathematics and physics. 

An entrance examination in music offered 
by the colleges should be the equal in im- 
portance and value with the entrance ex- 
amination in Greek, mathematics, French, 
etc. I hope Harvard is going to take the 
bull by the horns and offer an entrance ex- 
amination in music. The examination ex- 
cludes harmony because we feel there is suf- 
ficient to be done in the secondary schools 
by way of appreciation and by way of ear- 
training. We believe that to superimpose 
harmony on an elementary training is ask- 
ing too much. The colleges will take care 
of harmony if you will supply us with stu- 
dents with well trained ears and eyes. The 
actual division of work has been planned 
out by secondary school teachers and prin- 
cipals in a way which we think will work. 

We really believe that music is going to 
take its place with other subjects which are 
offered for college examination—a_ thing 
which never has been. Such testing would 
result: (1) in the elimination of drivel 
courses in music appreciation everywhere. 
That would be a tremendous step. There 
wouldn’t be so much time to talk about 
music; (2) it would stimulate the standards 
of teaching in secondary schools; and (3) 
you will agree it would mean the allotment 
of more time for the study of music; (4) 
it will furnish adequate training, both as 
performers and listeners, to people who nev- 
er go to college—and they are the great 
majority; (5) it will bring into unity your 
plans and our plans for making a complete 
system of music teaching everywhere. 
Prejudices have to be given up and we have 
got to come into some agreement. IT believe 
that is necessary. I believe if anything will 
bring this about a college entrance examina- 
tion in music to which at least the majority 
of us subscribe will do it. 

+ * : 


On the Approved List 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Ad- 
missions of Mount Holyoke College at South 
Hadley, Mass., the board voted to accept the 
New York State Regents course in Harmony 
on condition that the candidates presented 
satisfactory notebooks which must be ap- 
proved by the department of Mount Holyoke 
College. This action becomes effective for 
entrance in 1932 and thereafter. 

Russell Carter, State Supervisor of Music 
for the Department at Albany, has been most 
active in raising the standards of music in 
the State of New York. The action of the 
admission board at Mount Holyoke College 
is an indication of the type of work that is 
being done in music in the schools of the 
Empire State. 
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Experiments in Teaching Sight 
Reading With Systems Other 
Than the Movable Do 
By Victor L. REBMANN 
TOPIC NO. 13 


During the summer of 1927, the writer 
had the good fortune of attending a meeting 
of music educators from five European coun- 
tries, held in connection with the Interna- 
tional Exposition, “Music in the Life of the 
Nations,” at Frankfort, Germany. There 
raged fiercely the battle of the inimical Dos, 
the fixed and the movable. Called upon to 
speak, he tried to convince his colleagues 
from the other side that the two Dos were 
complementary rather than hostile, where- 
upon both‘factions fell upon him with renewed 
force. Such is the lot of the peace maker! 
While not a success in that capacity, he 
should be given credit for diverting the at- 
tacking forces from the two Dos and for 
preserving for future vehement discussion 
one of the most stubbornly contested ques- 
tions of present European music education! 

During his early years of service as teach- 
er of high school music, when pupils well 
trained in syllable singing of the movable 
Do variety were his charges, the shortcom- 
ings of that system became more and more 
apparent to him as the students advanced in 
musical experience. They were suprisingly 
adept in solving aural problems involving 
difficult scale tone progressions. When mel- 
odic or harmonic progressions with more or 
less involved modulations were attempted 
they were quite unable to solve the difficul- 
ties. Investigation brought out the fact that 
they had been so well trained to syllables 
that they unconsciously “Syllableized” every 
musical progression. Not being able to con- 
tinue this procedure into remote keys, they 
were at a loss how to proceed. 

In the first years of these experiments, 
which were begun more than twelve years 
ago, the high school classes were gradually 
weaned from syllables. In their place a sys- 
tem of reading by interval and chord was 
introduced, with the addition that students 
were made acutely conscious of the tone cen- 
ter, and that they were led to think modula- 
tory progressions in terms of the new key. 

In succeeding years this weaning process 
was placed gradually earlier in the student's 

(Continued on next page) 





Music at Miami Beach, Fla. 


In 1926, in an unfinished office building, 
Ruby Barrett Carson sent out a call for 
all students who played musical instruments. 
To this appeal nine students responded. From 
this beginning Mrs. Carson organized the 
first Ida M. Fisher High School Orchestra. 
The struggle of this small group under the 
existing conditions that first year will never 
be forgotten by the students or their director. 
The outstanding event of their first year’s 
work was the orchestra concert given in the 
newly completed auditorium. That year, two 
of their members attended the state music 
contest at Tampa returning with third and 
second prizes. 

The following year there were sev eral new 
members and Mrs. Carson began the instru- 
mentation of a real symphony orchestra. The 
music department succeeded in purchasing 
two pianos, a bass viol and a trombone, thus 
securing for the orchestra those instruments 
rarely provided by the students themselves. 
In the 1928 state contest at Tampa the or- 
chestra competed against nine other orches- 
tras and won first prize. Ludwig Schwerz- 
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kopf, cellist, won first place both at Lake- 
land and at Tampa; also representing Flor- 
ida he won first in the Southern States 
contest, and Elmer Novak won second in the 
state with his clarinet the same year. 

The following year, 1928-29, although they 
had lost five of the orchestra members 
through graduation and change of residence, 
there was still a membership of twenty-five 
and money was earned to add a bassoon and 
an oboe. This was an eventful year, as the 
orchestra of young musicians appeared in 
many important community programs in the 
greater Miami area, broadcast over the radio, 
and again won first prize in the state high 
school music contest, receiving not only a 
cup from the state contest but also a focus 
tablet from the National Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. 

This year the orchestra again won first 
prize in the state contest, the music depart- 
ment bringing home five first prizes, four 
seconds and three thirds. Since, they have 
won three times consecutively the right to 
represent Florida in the national contest. 
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Music in the Schools 
(Continued from page 38) 


school life, emphasis being placed upon the 
early acquisition of ability to sing at sight 
with words. From then on, syllables are 
rarely resorted to. If word singing presents 
difficulties, humming or singing with a neu- 
tral syllable frequently solves the problem. 

Our high school students are now quite 
expert in overcoming sight singing problems 
in modern modulation which they could not 
have coped with five years ago. Within this 
week, one of our high school glee clubs read 
at sight, without piano accompaniment, and 
after a short explanation of the modulations 
involved, Schubert’s Omnipotence with its 
taxing changes from C major to F minor, 
E flat major, A flat minor, G flat major, A 
flat minor. A few mistakes were made; 
they were not serious enough to disrupt the 
continuity of the performance; the glee club 
finished a shade below pitch. 

Encouraged by the good results of this 
method in the more advanced work, an at- 
tempt was made to experiment with a more 
radical procedure in elementary instruction. 
Classes were selected which, due to extended 
part time situations, would have little to un- 
learn. A IVA, a IVB, and a IVC were 
chosen, representing children of high aver- 
age and low mentality respectively. The 
work was placed in the hands of teachers 
picked for their superior equipment as teach- 
ers of music and for their genuine interest 
in the experiment. The unadulterated fixed 
Do system, as in use in France, Italy and 
Belgium, was the method adopted: Do meant 
C, di C sharp, re D, ra D flat, regardless of 
the key in which these tones appeared. 

For the first few weeks, and as long as we 
confined ourselves to the key of C, the A 
class made excellent, the B class almost as 
good, and the C class fair, progress. A 
sharp cleavage began to show when keys of 
other than that of C were attempted. The 
C class, despite the most devoted efforts of 
an inspired teacher, could not cope with the 
intricacies of simple interval reading in the 
more remote keys. After three months of 
arduous work, a halt was called, the teacher 
was thanked for her service in behalf of 
music education, and the class was turned 
back to our regular course of study. The 
B class struggled along for four weeks, but 
it went the way of the C group. The A 
class held out for six months, At that time 
it had covered less than one half the work 
usually done by a bright third grade; as- 
surance in sight singing was lacking; ‘their 
performance was devoid of fluency; they 
gave the impression of good children trying 
to please their teacher and to solve a diffi- 
cult problem in arithmetic; of enjoyment 
there was none; they had a liking for the 
key of C, but positively detested the key of 


MUSICAL 
E. Believing that these children had served 
heroically, the writer excused them from 
further hardship ; he is still praying for for- 
giveness of his sins committed in the name 
of this research. There is no need of saying 
that these children were then returned to the 
path of music educational righteousness and 
the movable Do. Within a short time, posi- 
tive results began to show. 

It must be added that the teacher of the 
A class, upon her own volition, and after 
school hours, further instructed six or eight 
of the most talented children who studied 
piano and violin privately until the end of 
the school year. She reported fair progress, 
but insisted that the results obtained were 
not commensurate with the effort expended ; 
that a few talented students, with constant 
individual attention, could learn to sing at 
sight satisfactorily, but that for 90 per cent 
of the children the fixed Do was not the 
proper method. This statement was cor- 
roborated by the two other teachers. 

The writer is entirely in agreement with 
the verdict of these teachers, and is prepared 
to say that for our public elementary schools 
the movable Do system is still the most ef- 
fective method; that as students progress, 
syllables may be dropped in favor of sight 
singing with words; and that the advanced 
sight reading in our high schools can be done 
most successfully on the basis of the system 
of harmonic reading described in this article. 

This plan has been tried for more than ten 
years in our schools. It has proved its 
worth. The battle of the two Dos is a mat- 
ter of history. The brothers have sheathed 
their swords. Hand in hand may they move 
on to the fruitful pursuits of peace. 

** * 


Notes From the Field 
NEW MEXICO, Las Cruces 


H. Arthur Brown, official ager g 8 
oi the Juilliard Music Foundation of N 
York City, arrived at the New Mexico Col. 
lege and assumed his duties as director of 
violin. He will also conduct the college or- 
chestra. Mr. Brown has just returned from 
a concert tour in France. He will work in 
cooperation with other State College Music 
Department faculty members in encouraging 
general musical interest in the state. He 
will be the only Juilliard representative in 
this section of the country, 


NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque 

As the first number in a series sponsored 
by the music department of the University, 
Sylvia Lent appeared on November 5, at 
the Carlisle gymnasium on the campus. 
NEW YORK, Albany 

The closing sessions of the sixty-sixth 
annual convocation of the University of the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Advent and Christmastide 
Programs at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 


Following are the programs of the Ad- 
vent and Christmastide Services at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, where Pietro 
Yon is organist and musical director, and 
Rev. G. I. Rostagno, choirmaster and vice- 
director; Paolo Giaquinto, assistant organ- 
ist; Jules J. Swalier, assistant choirmaster, 
and the soloist ensemble consists of J. Finne- 
gan, G. Weber, W. Sheehan, A. Boyajian, 
E. Cibelli, D. Becker, G. Gillette, S. Murphy 
(tenors); A. Silbernagel, M. Maguire 
(altos); J. Van Bommel, C. Schlegel, J. 
Martel, L. de Hierapolis (baritones); W. 
Thomas, J. Baumann, H. Martin, 1. Ferrari, 
R. Scala (basses), in addition to a choir of 
120 students of the Cathedral College, and 
150 boys. (The programs for the first, sec- 
ond and fourth Sundays in Advent will be 
rendered without organ, in accordance with 
the Rubric of the Church.) 


First Sunday of Advent (November 30), 11 
o'clock High Mass. Celebrant: Rev. J. M. J. Quinn; 
Deacon and Subdeacon, Rev. R. E. Woods, Rev 
J. A. Tytheridge. Sermon, In Him We Live and 
Move and Are (Acts xvii, 28), by Rev. Edward 
M. Betowski. Processional, Creator Alme (Cathe 
dral Hymnal), Asperges, four male voices (P. 
Yon), Proper of the Mass (Gregorian), Missa, 
VIII Toni, four mixed voices (Orlandus Lassus, 
1532-1594), Offerto ry, Ad te Domine levavi (J. 
G Aiblinger, 1779-1867). Opening of Forty 
Ho = Devotion, Litany of the Saints (Gregorian) 

espers, 4 o'clock Sermon, The Creation of 
the World, by Rev F. Hammer. Vespers of St. 

rew the Apostle (Gregorian), Hymn, Exsultat, 
four male voices (Kothe), Alma Redemptoris, four 
male voices (F. X. Witt), Sacerdotes Domini, four 
male voices (M. Haller), Tantum Ergo, four male 
Pagella), Adoremus, four male voices 
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voices (G, 
(P. Yon). 
Monday (December 1), 
o'clock. Celebrant, Rev. F. A 
and Subdeacon, Rev. J. M. J. 
Woods. Proper of the Mass 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, 
( Yon). Holy Hour, 8 to 9 P. M 
school er ongen under the direction of M 
Finnegan and C. Schlegel, soloists 
Tuesday "Cesenie 2), Mass of Reposition, 10 
o'clock. Proc pea ae To Jesus Heart All Burning 
(Cathedral Hymnal), Proper of the Mass (Gre 
gorian), Mass in D, fou iale voices (L. Perosi), 
Litany of the Saints (Gregorian), Pange Lingua 
(Cathedral Hymnal), Cathedral College and Double 
Quartet 
Second Sunday of Advent 
o’clock High Mass, Celebrant. Rev. R 
Deacon and Subdeacon, Rev. J. M. J 
r, L. Graham. Sermon, You Are the 
the Living God (2 Cor. vi, 16), by Rev 
M. Betowski Processional, Salve Mater (Gre- 
gorian), Asperges (P. Yon), Proper of the Mass 
(Gregorian), Missa Je Suis Desheritee, four mixed 
voices (Palestrina), Offertory, Deus tu conversus, 
r mixed voices ( X. Witt), Recessional, Salve 


(Gregorian). 
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Operatic and 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 


ENdicott 2-2846 


Sth St.. New Ye Tel 


Vespers, 4 o'clock. Sermon, The Existence of 
God, by Rev. J. A. Tytheridge. Organ, Allegro 
— Seventh Sonata (A. Guilmant), Processional, 
Salve Mater (Gregorian), Vespers of the Immacu- 
late Conception (Gregorian), Hymn, Ave Maris 
Stella, four male voices (P. Yon), Alma Redemp- 
toris, four male voices (P. Yon), Adoro Te, four 
male voices (B. O. Klein), Tantum Ergo, three 
male voices (M. Mondo), Laudate (Gregorian), 
Recessional, Hail Holy Queen (Cathedral Hymnal), 
Organ, Finale from Seventh Sonata (A. Guilmant). 

Feast of the Immaculate Conception (December 
8), Masses at 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12.15 and 12.30, 
11 o'clock High Mass. Organ, prelude in B minor 
(J. S. Bach), Messa Davidica, three male voices 
(L. Perosi), Offertory, Ave Maria, four male 
voices (P. Yon), Organ toccata (Widor). 

Vespers, 8 o'clock. Vespers of the Immaculate 
Conception (Gregorian), Hymn, Ave Maris Stella, 
four male voices (P. Yon), Alma Redemptoris, 
four male voices (P. Yon), Sacerdotes Domini, four 
male voices (Haller), Tantum Ergo (Casimiri). 

Third Sunday of Advent, Gaudete (December 
14), 1' o'clock High ~¢ Celebrant, Rev. 
Tytheridge; Deacon and leacon, Rev. R. E. 
Woods, Rev. T. L. Gahon. Sermon: I Am the 
Living Bread Which Came Down From Heaven 
(John vi, 51), by Rev. Edward M. Betowski. 
Organ, Prelude and Fugue in A minor (J. S. 
Bach), Processional, Creator Alme (C athedral 
Hymnal), Proper of the Mass (Gregorian), Missa 
Solemnis, four mixed voices (P. Yon), Offertory, 
Ave Maria (P. Yon), Recessional, O Come, O 
Come, Emmanuel (Cathedral Hymnal), Organ, 
Toccata (R. Renzi). 

Vespers, 4 o’clock. Sermon, Conscience, by Rev 
T. L. Graham. Organ, Allegro from First Sonata 
(G. Pagella), Vespers of the Day (Gregorian), 
Hymn, Creator Alme, four male voices (P. Yon), 
Aima Redemptoris, four male voices (C. Grassi), 
Rorate Coeli, baritone solo and four male voices 
(Gregorian), Ecce Panis (M. Haller), Tantum 
Ergo, bass solo and four male voices (P. Yon), 
Laudate (Gregorian), Organ, Finale (G. Pagella). 

Fourth Sunday of Advent (December 21), 11 
o'clock High Mass. Celebrant, Rev. T. L. Graham; 
Deacon and Subdeacon, Rev. J. M. J. Quinn, 
Rev. J. Tytheridge. Sermon, The Lord's 
Throne Is In Heaven, by Rev. Edward M. 
Betowski. Processional, Creator Alme (Cathedral 
Hymnal), Asperges, four male voices (P. Yon), 
Proper of the Mass (Gregorian), Messa Je Suis 
Desheritee (Palestrina), Offertory, Ave Maria, 
four male voices (J. Nascus), Recessional, O Come, 
O Come, Emmanuel (Cathedral Hymnal). 

Vespers, 4 o’clock. Sermon, The Omnipresence 
of God, by Rev. R. E. Woods. Organ sonata, 
Jerusalem (Rudnick), Vespers of the Day (Gre- 
gorian), Hymn, Enxsultat, four male voices 
(Kothe) Alma Redemptoris four male voices, (P. 
Yon), Tantum Ergo, Cathedral College and four 
male voices (C. Ett), Laudate (Gregorian), Organ, 
Finale (MacFarlane). 

Christmas, Midnight Solemn High Mass. Cele- 
brant, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. J. Lavelle; Deacons and 
Subdeacons, Rev. Seminarians. Christmas Sermon 
by Rev. F. A. Fadden. Organ, Noel Variations 
(A. Guilmant), Processional, O' Divinest Childhood 
(Cathedral Hymnal), Proper of the Mass (Gre- 
gorian), Missa Pastorale (<P. Yon), Full Cathedral 
College Choir (120 voices) and double quartet; 
Offertory, Adeste Fideles (Traditional); Com- 
munion, Christmas Carols for oboe and organ 
ne gg emt played by B. Labate of the New 

York Philharmonic; Recessional, Gesu Bambino 
(P. Yon). 

Christmas, Pontifical Mass, 11 o'clock. Cele- 
brant, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Archbisho: 
Hayes; Assistant Priest, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. ,. 
Lavelle; Deacons of Honor, Rev. F. A. Fadden, 
Rev. J. F. McIntyre; Deacons and Subdeacons, 
Rev. Seminarians. Sermon, The Word Was Made 
Flesh and Dwelt Amongst Us, by Rev. Edward M. 
Betowski. Organ, Canto Mistico, organ and 
orchestra (O, Ravanello), Processional, O Divinest 
Childhood (Cathedral Hymnal), Proper of the 
Mass (Gregorian); Messa Melodica (P. Yon), soli, 
chorus of — voices, organ and _ orchestra; 
Offertory, Adeste Fideles (Novello), Recessional, 
Gesu Bambino (P. Yon), Organ, allegro from 
concerto No. 7, organ and orchestra (G. 
Handel). Pietro Yon, conductor; Robert Elmore at 
the organ 

His 


Pontifical 
eminence Patrick Cardinal Archbishop Hayes. 
Organ, Christmas Rhapsody (E. Gigout), Proces- 
O Divinest Childhood (Cathedral Hymnal), 


sional, 
Vespers of the Day (Gregorian), Hymn, Jesu Re- 


Vespers, 4 o'clock. Celebrant, 
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demptor, four male voices (Kothe), Alma Redemp- 
toris, four male voices, (F. X. Witt), Odoro Te, 
Cathedral College, solo and four male voices (P. 
Yon), Tantum Ergo, four male voices (M. Mondo), 
Laudate (Gregorian), 
(P. Yon), Organ, Toccata (R. Renzi). 

Sunday (December 28). Celebrant, Rev. J. M. 
- Quinn; Deacon and Subdeacon, Rev. R. E. 
Woods, Rev. J. A. Tytheridge. Organ, Dies est 
laetitiae (P. Yon), Processional, O Divinest Child- 
hood (Cathedral Hymnal), Proper of the Mass 
(Gregorian), Messa Melodica, for soli and chorus 
of mixed voices (P. Yon), Offertory, Adeste Fideles 
(Novello), Recessional, Gesu Bambino (P. Yon), 
aca Toccata and Fugue in D minor (J. S. 
Bach). 

_ Ves —~* 4 o'clock. Sermon, The Providence of 

3 Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. J. Lavelle. Organ, 
de la Tombelle), Processional, O Divinest 
(Cathedral Hymnal), Vespers of the 
(Gregorian), Hymn, Jesu Redemptor, four 
male voices (Kothe), Alma Redemptoris, four male 
voices (F. X. Witt), Tantum Ergo, four male 
voices (T. Dubois), Laudate (Gregorian), Reces- 
sional, Gesu Bambino (P. Yon), Organ Toccata 
(R. Renzi). 

New Year's Eve, 8 o’clock. Sermon by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. M. J. Lavelle. Organ, Variations on Roi du 
Gloire (Marthy), Processional, Adeste Fideles 
(Traditional), Miserere, soli and four male voices 
(Pe. Vi Te eum, soli and four male voices 
(P. Yon), Tantum Ergo, baritone solo and four 
male voices (T. Dubois), Recessional, Gesu Bam- 
ee Yon) and Organ, Toccata in G (M. E. 
Ossi). 





Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 20) 


Romeo AND Jutiet, DecemBer 12 
(MATINEE) 

Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet was repeated 
at a special matinee for the benefit of Wil- 
loughby House Settlement in Brooklyn, 
bringing a total of $3,000 net. The title 
parts were taken by Lucrezia Bori and 
Beniamino Gigli, and other leading protago- 
nists were Messrs. De Luca and Rothier. 
Excellent singing and spirited orchestral 
work were the order of the afternoon. Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted. 

Norma, DecEMBER 13 


The second performance of Norma with 
the familiar cast, was heard by a large Sat- 
urday matinee audience. Appearing were 
Rosa Ponselle (Norma); Marion Telva 
(Adalgisa); Lauri-Volpi (Pollione) and 
Tancredi Pasero (Oroveso), the minor parts 
being in capable hands. The singing was 
on a high plane, Rosa Ponselle scoring anew 
in the part which has brought her, perhaps, 
her greatest fame. She and Lauri-Volpi 
shared honors and, after the big duet between 
Miss Ponselle and Miss Telva, both were 
enthusiastically acclaimed. Mr. Serafin con- 
ducted. 

Die MEISTERSINGER, DECEMBER 13 

With the same cast as at the previous 
performance, Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg was repeated before the popular evening 
audience. Maria Muller was pretty, grace- 
ful, competent as Eva; Henriette Wakefield 
is the ever-reliable Magdalene ; Schorr dom- 
inated as Hans Sachs, and Andresen was 
excellent as Pogner. Walther was well 
acted and sung by Kirchhoff, and Schiitzen- 
dorf’s vain, self-important Beckmesser is 
standard. Hans Clemens, Meader, and Ce- 
hanovsky filled their parts, and Bodanzky 
conducted with fire, coupled with restraint. 
The stage pictures were beautiful as ever, 
and the audience completely filled the house. 


Music in the Schools 


(Continued from page 39) 
State of New York were enlivened by the 
vigorous attack by John Erskine on the 
method of training teachers of music in the 
state normal schools. Discussing Adult Edu- 
cation in Music, Dr. Erskine said: 

“It is a unique experience to make the 
rounds of these schools and watch the classes 
of embryo music teachers see-sawing away 
on their violins for an intensive training 
period of three weeks, after which they are 
prepared to go out into the schools to teach 
their students to play the instrument. 

“More than one of our great normal schools 
will confer bachelor of music or master de- 
grees upon music teachers who are in no 
respect competent musicians, who can neither 
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pay nor sing, who cannot properly conduct 
an orchestra or drill a chorus, who cannot 
retain the respect of any group of musical 
children. This situation and the State Uni- 
versity’s conception of a proper musical edu- 
cation are wrecking musical talent in our 
schools,’ 





Artists Everywhere | 





Amy Ellerman, contralto, will sing with 
the New York Oratorio Society, New York, 
December 26, in the presentation of the 
Messiah, Carnegie Hall; this is her second 
appearance with this organization. Miss 
Ellerman was heard in Somerville, N. J., 
December 7; Port Jervis, N. Y., December 
12; Midland Park, N. J., December 19, and 
some of her forthcoming engagements in- 
clude: Johnstown, N. Y., January 8; Ithaca, 
N. Y., January 15; Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
N. J., under the baton of Jules Falk, Febru- 
ary 24, and Teachers’ College, New York, 
March 11. Miss Ellerman is contralto solo- 
ist at the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. 

Georgia Graves, contralto, includes 
among her recent re-engagements an appear- 
ance before the Twentieth Century Club of 
Goshen, N. J., at which time she scored her 
usual fiue success. On November 30 Miss 
Graves broadcast with the solo quartet on 
Dr. Cadman’s Sunday afternoon radio hour. 

Lilias Mackinnon is to give a lecture on 
December 29 at the Riverdale School of 
Music before the Matthay Association. 

Henry F. Seibert will give an organ re- 
cital, Sunday afternoon, December 21, in the 
auditorium of the Westchester County Cen- 
ter, New York, playing a program of Christ- 
mas music. Albert Stoessel will lead the 
audience in Christmas carols, and Dr. Reb- 
mann will be in charge. The same evening 
Mr. Seibert will conduct the annual Candle 
Light Carol Service. 

The Verdi Club Supper Dance, Park 
Central Hotel, Roof Garden, was attended 
by 150 people, Josephine Beach acting as 
substitute for President Jenkins, absent be- 
cause of recent bereavement. Miss Beach 
introduced guests of honor, including Mary 
Dobson (Boston), Florence Baldwin Ben- 
edict, Mrs. J. W. Moore, Dr. Gustafson, 
Mme. Cara, S. H. Somerton (world travel- 
ler), Edward Morse, St. Clair Bayfield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Myer (composer), Mr. and Mrs. 
Riesberg, and gave much credit to the 
following for their cooperation: Mesdames 
Loton, Pyne, Benine, Crumb, Dr. Keene, 
Margaret Whittimer, etc. Mr. Bayfield said 
that attendance of twice as many as at last 
year’s supper-dance showed good spirit, and 
in the name of absent President Jenkins, 
presented Miss Beach with a vase, filled 
with flowers. Miss Beach read a poem by 
Elsie Robertson, her sister, Katherine 
Martin supplying obligato Chopin music. 
Harriet B. Riesberg sang Chaminade’s 
Summer brilliantly. 


Student Recital at Ann Arbor 


Prof. James Hamilton, of the voice faculty 
of the School of Music, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, presented the following 
students at the School of Music Auditorium, 
on December 10: Dorothea Torbeson, Olivia 
Gilkey, Helen Card, Burnette Bradley, Eliza- 
beth Smith, Erma Kropp, Lucy Keegstra 
and Mr. Ryan; a double quartet, made up 
of Burnette Bradley, Lucy Keegstra, Olivia 
Gilkey, Henrietta Wittwer, Miles Beamer, 
Herman Janssen, George Matthews and Wil- 
liam Horner; and men’s chorus, whose mem- 
bers were Miles Beamer, Herman Janssen, 
Thomas Reed, Jr., Karl Jean Salmon Myers, 

O. Honaas, William Janssen, John Beu- 
ret, George Matthews and William Horner. 
Grace Snyder was at the piano. A program 
of Rossini, Saint-Saéns, Puccini, Lalo, Mo- 
zart, Verdi and Mascagni music was pre- 
sented. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 


Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, LExington 2-8998 and 2-10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 





FOR SALE--A Music Conservatory—50 
teachers. Established 22 years. Now op- 
erating at a profit and enrollment increas- 
ing. Located in a_ beautiful Mid-west 
college town. Death in family makes it 
desirable to sell. Own building with audi- 
torium. Address “L. W. L..” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 





STUDIO FOR RENT—by hour, day or 
year. 131 East 92nd Street. Very high 
ceiling 12’; room 16’ x 16’, alcove, small 
kitchen and bath. First floor, quiet. Am- 
pico Piano. Reasonable. Telephone : 
Rhinelander 4-0139. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 

f day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
PEnnsylvania 6-2634. 





PIANOS FOR RENT 


Upright — for rent—$3, 
month and up. Also grands. gar bwin 
PIANO CO, 20 East 54th Street, New 
York City. 





ITALIAN LESSONS AND TRANSLA- 
TIONS by expert; secretarial and steno- 
graphic work in Italian, English and 
French; research work also in German 
and Spanish. Will consider also perma- 
nent position. Miss Fiano, 507 West 
113th Street, New York. 


EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Full publicity 
service. Full information on request. 
Evangeline Lehman, American Manager 
of Musical Artists in Europe. Address: 
Immeuble Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Hon- 
ore, Paris, France. 





FOR RENT—Lower part of private home. 
Located in Brooklyn, Neighbor- 
hood quiet and refined. B. M. T. subway 
to Times Square nearby, also six trolley 
lines. Completely furnished. Comfortable 
old style parlor—suitable for small lecture 
room—contains Clough & Warren organ, 
Weber baby grand piano, Stratford piano 
player, Victrola, radio. Will rent for 
period of three months, to one to three 
adults. Private toilet and bath. Janitor 
service. Light meals at extra cost. Rent 
$130.00 per month, includes eight rooms 
furnished and heat, gas, electricity, tele- 
phone. References required. Apply J. T. 

24 910 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, 





HAVE.YOU PRESS NOTICES and pub- 
licity that should sell you? You know the 
value of unusual approach in these days of 
competition. I have created a special ser- 
vice from my vast experience that may be 
just what you seek. May I tell you about 
it? Write Marguerite Potter, Steinway 
Hall, New York. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Smalt Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent —_. aan Small Upsione, 


$4 up: Used Grands, 
MATHUSHEK 7 W. 37 St. ‘New ryt. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


An Exquisite Catalogue Dealing with an Art Piano—William M. 
Bauer and the Consummation of an Ideal in Piano Making 
—The Scientist Plus the Artist—C yril Farny and 
His Great Achievement 


A bright ray of sunshine is cast over the piano 
industry and trade just at this time by the issuing 
of a book of remarkable proportions and contents. 
This book is probably the most remarkable exhibit 
as to piano catalogues, if it can be called a catalogue, 
that ever has been issued. It is the work of a man 
whose name will become known in association with 
another throughout the piano world as one of the 
men of ability who have added to the fame of the 
piano, in that he combines artistic talent with the 
mechanical work of piano construction. The book 
tells its own story as to the artistic side of the piano 
in its make-up, in its text and, above all, in its illus- 
trations. 

The name of William M. Bauer has long been 
known throughout the piano fraternity, especially in 
Chicago. Years ago Julius Bauer began the manu- 
facturing of pianos in New York City and then 
moved to Chicago. His son, William M. Bauer, 
developed into one of the acoustical authorities in 
the piano industry. This son took up the work where 
his father left it and through years of study, experi- 
mentation and application of genius produced a 
piano that marks a great evolution in the mechanical 
construction of the piano with the end in view of 
arriving at a perfect tone. 

For years the Julius Bauer piano has been ac- 
cepted in Chicago musical circles as an instrument of 
unusual tonal value. It was such an expensive piano, 
however, the cost of production was so great, that 
it was necessary to bring about a combination that 
would give to William M. Bauer that assistance not 
only in a financial way but in a combining of fac- 
tory facilities with the genius of William M. Bauer 
that would give the Julius Bauer piano a world wide 
recognition, such as it enjoyed in Chicago and that 


territory. : 
A Great Combination 


This was found in the personality of Cyril Farny, 
of the Wurlitzer family, and for the pet two years 
the necessary changes have been goin; vn. Today 
the announcement is made through this wonderful 
book prepared and written by Cyril Farny to herald 
the advent of a piano that through its own tonal 
quality has created a place for itself in the musical 
world. 

It has taken years for William M. Bauer to bring 
to fruition his ideals, and, now that there is given 
him full power, companionship in his ideals, in the 
association with Cyril Farny, the Julius Bauer piano 
will become one of the great musical instruments of 
the day. Its tonal possibilities will give to the artists 
something that is a remarkable illustration of tech- 
nical research and the application of physics in a 
new construction that is as remarkable and will stand 
forth as great as the invention of the full metal 
plate and the overstrung scale. 

The book, for°it is more than a catalogue, that 
illustrates and gives the construction of the Julius 
Bauer piano, does not mention the association of 
Cyril Farny with William M. Bauer. The associa- 
tion of these two minds of genius, one in tone and 
the other in the line of artistic case designs, and full 
appreciation of the ideals of William M. Bauer, 
presents a combination that will give results of the 
greatest value to the musical world. 


Something New 


One has but to hear a Julius Bauer piano to real- 
ize that there is with us now, as has been in the past, 
something in piano tone, in piano construction and 
following that there will be a something new in 
piano exploitation, that will strengthen the piano and 
give it a firmer position in the realm of tone. 


The book gives illustrations that are different from 
anything that has been attempted heretofore. The 
text is clear, concise and the laity can understand 
what is meant in piano construction, and especially 
a construction that has been tested and tried for 
many years and which evidences what is meant when 
it is stated that the Julius Bauer tone improves 
with age. 

There is a chapter of two pages of text describing 
the work of William M. Bauer written by Cyril 
Farny that gives evidences of the reverence that Mr. 
Farny feels for the work of William M. Bauer. It 
shows the loyalty of the one to the other, and no 
one can read this book and take the illustrations with 
the reading without sensing the reverence, it might 
be said, given to the piano as a musical instrument. 

The good that will come to the entire piano in- 
dustry and trade through the publication of such a 
volume, the giving to those who demand pure tone 
an instrument that will live, must be accepted as 
evidence of the value of the piano as a musical in- 
strument. 


Planned Production 


There is announced in this book an outline as to 
the future of the Julius Bauer piano, and that is 
there will be a limited number of these wonderful 
instruments constructed each year, this being 350 
instruments. The statement follows this announce- 
ment that it will be impossible to construct more 
Julius Bauer pianos during the twelve months, for 
that is the limit of Mr. Bauer’s physical ability to 
oversee the construction of the pianos personally. 
That means that each piano will bear the same rela- 
tion to its construction as did the violins made in 
years gone by the old masters. 

All that pertains to the highest in musical effort 
is represented in the pages of this book. Those 
who are fortunate enough to obtain a copy will 
treasure it, not only on account of its remarkable 
artistic illustrations, the masterful style of the text, 
the unusual typographical make-up, but in the fact 
that there is given in this book the process of arriv- 
ing at a completed piano on a new mechanical struc- 
ture with cases of unusually artistic design, and, 
through these, building that respect for the piano 
that is shown all artistic productions that stand for 
the highest and the utilizing of mechanical means 
to the arriving at pure tonal messages that will live 


for all time. 
The Bauer Ideal 


In a few words Mr. Farny gives his impressions 
of what this Julius Bauer piano means. This is con- 
tained in four paragraphs in a chapter devoted to a 
word picture of what William M. Bauer has accom- 
plished : 


The most honorable positions in the realm of science 
have been assigned to those few great men whose daring 
flights of the imagination have created the world of ideas 
in which we live. To those who first perceived that the 
Universe, which, from time immemorial, had been 
thought of as utterly beyond man’s comprehension, was 
actually controlled by the most beautiful and exact laws, 
to Galileo, to Copernicus, to Newton, belongs the honor 
of having questioned the popular conception of reality 
and the supreme honor of daringly formulating theories 
upon which eager followers have erected the scientific 
civilization of today. 

In a sense these men were the greatest of all artists, 
for they transformed the hitherto meaningless into the 
most exact and perfect laws, which will influence count- 
less generations of men after them. Just so the artist 
takes his canvas and his paint, which in themselves have 


no meaning, assembles and blends them until he has 
created a picture at which the world gazes in awe and 
admiration. 

There have been artists in many fields whose work has 
brought them eternal fame. Such a one was Stradivarius, 
master violin maker, whose work created a standard for 
all time. Such a one was Watt, the first man to build a 
steam engine. Such a one was Guttenberg, the first 
printer. The name of William M. Bauer can rightfully 
be classed with these great artists, for his ideas have re- 
sulted in the most revolutionary changes in piano tone 
and in giving that tone a permanence that no piano had 
ever achieved. 

Many men had sought the secret of acoustical balance. 
Many men had tried to learn the laws governing the 
creation of pure tone, when suddenly Antonius Stradi- 
varius, whose genius was a combination of the scientist’s 
as well as that of the artist’s made a violin of which all 
succeeding violins have been copies. He discovered the 
true balance between the vibrating and non-vibrating 
members of his instrument. He discovered the secret of 
creating beautifully toned instruments. But his greatest 
discovery was to build his violins so that the older they 
became the more beautiful became their tone quality. 


Embodying an Ideal 


The Julius Bauer pianos themselves will complete 
the story of the man who has built it and that an- 
swers all queries as to what is stated in these four 
paragraphs, the which leads to revolution, and what 
really a great piano means, the arriving at the pin- 
nacle of tone through the genius of William M. 
Bauer. 

The writer will have more to say in the near future 
about this artistic catalogue and the artistic pianos 
it describes. It is a subject worthy of extended 
treatment. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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“The Father of the Overstrung Scale”— 
Frederick Mathushek and His Con- 
tributions to the Advance of Piano 
Making—Other Early Inventions of 
Importance—An Interesting and In- 
formative Letter From C. Albert 
Jacob, Jr. 


In a recent issue of the Musicat Courter there appeared 
a reproduction of an editorial clipped from a Boston 
daily paper which made statements that caused some 
complaints to be made, and was but one of many such 
articles that have appeared in the press during the past 
two years having to do with the so-called demise of the 
piano. 

The Rambler has from time to time made efforts to 
induce piano men to refute these mistaken articles, but 
few have done so. However, in this instance there 
comes to the fore C. Albert Jacob, Jr., vice-president 
of the Mathushek Piano Manufacturing Company, who, 
in an unprejudiced manner, seeks to correct statements 
that do damage to the piano as a whole, and particularly 
correcting the statement that has gone out through a 
mistake made by a well known piano man in an address 
that was made or in some publications that have ap- 
peared, that Jonas Chickering was the inventor of the 
overstrung scale as it is known to the piano industry. 
Mr. Jacob must be given credit for taking up the sub- 
ject at once and presenting a correction that brings 
forth much of interest to the piano trade and offers an 
illustration of what all piano men should do when such 
misstatements appear in the newspapers. This is proba- 
bly the first manufacturer who has taken up the subject 
of construction, and does so in the effort to protect the 


name of his piano. Mr. Jacob’s letter follows: 


New York, December 8, 1930. 
Dear Mr. Rambler: 

In the MUSICAL COURIER of current date you 
quote an editorial recently published in the “Boston 
Post.” This editorial contains an interview with an offi- 
cer of a certain piano house, who makes the erroneous 
statement—“Since Joseph Chickering made the first 
overstrung piano 107 years ago, there has been no change 
in the method of manufacture.” We do not question but 
that the statement was made in good faith and was un- 
doubtedly the belief of the gentleman who gave this in- 
terview, but the facts are quite different from those given 
in this editorial. 

The “Scientific American” in its issue of October 18, 
1851, under the heading: “List of Patent Claims” issued 
from The United States Patent Office, for the week 
ending Oct. 28, 1851, describes the patent issued “To 
Frederick Mathushek of New York for Improvement in 
Pianofortes” covering the overstrung scale. We can 
substantiate this by original papers here in our files. 

Alfred Dolge, in his book “Pianos and Their Makers” 
which is recognized as an authority, credits “Frederick 
Mathushek as having drawn a scale for overstrung pianos 
in the shop of Jchn B. Dunham in 1850. Prior to this, 
in 1849, Mathushek had been experimenting with this 
type of construction. The advantage of this overstrung 
system was quickly recognized, and the House of Stein- 
way brought out their first overstrung piano in 1855— 
this being the first production of pianos containing this 
invention of Frederick Mathushek. Mr. Dolge further 
states “The Piano Industry is largely indebted for its 
wonderful development to the genius of Frederick Mathu- 
shek.” 

During the last 107 years there have been many im- 
provements in piano construction, and while Frederick 
Mathushek had no monopoly on musical inventiveness, 
nevertheless, a large proportion of the subsequent im- 
provements in piano construction are credited to his 
genius. It is in justice to his memory that we ask these 

. corrections to be made through your publication. 
Very truly yours, 
MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. COMPANY, 
C. ALBERT JACOB, JR., 
Vice-President. 


The Early Patents 
These statements of Mr. Jacob bring up past history 


in the piano business. In the early days of piano pro- 


duction in this country there was much value placed 
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upon patents, and it might be said that from the issuing 
of the first patent in 1795 or 1796 up to 1900 there were 
probably 250 or more patents issued that had to do 
with the piano directly. 

The older manufacturers, along in the 1850’s or there- 
abouts, felt that a patent on a piano gave it an individ- 
uality and there were many antagonisms and drastic 
competitions created thereby. 

That the honor of being the first one to construct an 
overstrung scale that was practicable should go to Fred- 
erick Mathushek is indisputable. That the first full 
metal plate for a piano should go to Jonas Chickering is 
indisputable. It is known, however, that an overstrung 
scale was first made in London by Thomas Loud, Jr., 
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FREDERICK MATHUSHEK 

who left London and went to Philadelphia about 1816. 
However, there had appeared a metal plate of some sort 
in London long before Jonas Chickering obtained a 
patent for the full metal plate that was utilized, and 
made possible the overstrung scale of Frederick Mathu- 
shek. 

All these prior efforts as to a metal plate and an over- 
strung scale mean nothing more than that efforts were 
made in that direction, and the first metal plates utilized 
did not give the results that come to the metal plate that 
was patented by James Chickering. Therefore, we must 
start with the commercial possibilities becoming evident 
in that invention, and this same applies to the invention 
of Frederick Mathushek, and which Mr. Jacob’s letter 
makes plain. 

“Patented Ideas” 


The patent office at Washington is filled with “ideas” 
of thousands of inventions, many of them brain produc- 
tions, and there comes forward, from time to time, in- 
ventions that are of commercial possibilities, that con- 
tain some ideas of previous “inventors” and which can 
step in and take advantage of what the one who has 
made an idea practicable from a commercial point of 
view, and that is called “interference” may endanger a 
production of great value to the business world and to 
humanity. 

There is today, to The Rambler’s knowledge, a won- 
derful radio in one of the great industrials of the radio 
field that is being held in abeyance through the efforts 
of the makers of this wonderful transition as to the radio 
through prior patents, some of the early days of the 
radio, that might be inflicted upon this production of 
today through this word “interference.” Yet the pro- 
ducers of that particular radio have in no way infringed 
or held in abeyance anything that could be looked upon 
as of possible commercial importance. 


This same situation prevailed in the early days of piano 
manufacturing in this country. One has but to look up 
authorities, few, of course, they are, but there is given a 
view of the piano manufacturing of seventy-five and a 
hundred years ago that pictures what the radio and 
other inventions of like nature are going through at 
the present time. 


Two Great Inventions 


When we realize that the metal plate of Jonas Chick- 
ering and the overstrung scale of Frederick Mathushek 
are today on the same lines as of the first efforts of 
those two great inventors, we realize the value of the 
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metal plate of Jonas Chickering and the overstrung scale 
of Mathushek, 

With this it can be said that Spillane gives full credit 
to Jonas Chickering for the production of an overstrung 
scale before his invention of the full metal plate. But 
that overstrung scale was not patented, so far as The 
Rambler knows, by Jonas Chickering, nor was it ac- 
cepted by other manufacturers as was that of Frederick 
Mathushek. It is in that statement that probably the 
credit was given to Jonas Chickering for the invention 
of the overstrung scale. 

The fact remains, however, that it was later that Jonas 
Chickering produced his full metal plate, and that the 
success of the stringing of pianos in an overstrung man- 
ner depended for its success upon the full metal plate 
of Jonas Chickering. 


Mathushek’s Genius 


All this does not militate, however, against the honor 
that is due Frederick Mathushek, who has so many pat- 
ents to his credit that he must be accepted, and those 
who have succeeded him in the construction of the 
Mathushek piano must be given full credit for what this 
pioneer did in the days when Jonas Chickering and 
Mathushek and others were building to the piano of 
today. 

The fundamentals that were created by those early 
pioneers are accepted today, and whatever improvements 
are made are along those same lines. What is meant 
to the piano by the early manufacturers, who brought 
about the pianos of today and this through the inven- 
tions of Jonas Chickering and Frederick Mathushek, 
has increased continuously for these many years, and 
improvements have been made from time to time with 
those fundamentals as a basis to work on. 


December 20, 


Present Day Departures 


What the Julius Bauer piano represents today is as 
great as the work of Jonas Chickering and Frederick 
Mathushek in the 1850’s. This Bauer departure as to 
piano construction, however, carries with it the funda- 
mentals of those two early pioneers, and the application 
of those inventions by William M. Bauer to the arriving 
at a new era in piano construction wherein there are no 
efforts as to a saving in cost of production will bring 
about as much of a change as in those days when the 
piano manufacturers were all striving for new efforts 
and exhibiting the results of those efforts in the patents 
obtainable through the Federal government. 

Today, however, piano patents are not looked upon 
with the same favor as they were in the early days. That 
is to be expected. The patents of the early days have 
run out. The inventive genius of those of the old school 
in the piano industry have been brought to improve- 
ment, and bring about the utilization of those early in- 
ventions. Today the American piano stands forth as the 
greatest in the world, and among those greatest in the 
world are those that had their birth during the eariy 
struggles of the piano men to arrive at tone of purity, 
at the giving of a scale that enabled the manipulation of 
the keyboard of the piano to send forth messages of 
tonal purity. 


Defending the Truth 

With all this, let us hope that piano men will follow 
the example of C. Albert Jacob, Jr., and stand ready to 
protect the piano from misleading statements in the daily 
papers and other journals of the day. Those who may 
be inclined to question the real inventor of the over- 
strung scale or to give credit where credit is not due 
can be assured that the old Mathushek piano represented 
the father of the overstrung scale. That is an honor 
that should be protected, and Mr. Jacob is to be thanked 
by all piano makers for this defense. 
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JOHANNA GADSKI 


Who Arrived December 14 on the $.$. Europa for Her Third Annual Tour With the 
German Grand Opera Company, Which Opens in Washington on January 5. 








